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SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XII, 


“A GLANCE AT STAFF-DUTY.” 


Ax.tuoucu the passage of the Rhine 
was but the onal to the attack on 
the fortress, that exploit being accom- 
plished, Kehl was carried at the point 
of the bayonet, the French troops 
entering the outworks pell-mell with 
the retreating enemy, and in less than 
two hours after the landing of our first 
detachments, the “ tri-color” waved 
over the walls of the fortress. 

Lost amid the greater and more im- 
portant successes which since that 


time have immortalised the glory of 
the French arms, it is almost impossible 


to credit the celebrity attached at 
that time to this brilliant achievement, 
whose highest merits probably were 
rapidity and resolution. Moreau had 
long been jealous of the fame of his 
great rival, Bonaparte, whose tactics, 
rejecting the colder dictates of pru- 
dent strategy, and the slow progress 
of scientific manceuvres, seemed to 
lace all his confidence in the sudden 
inspirations of his genius and the in- 
domitable bravery of his troops. It 
was necessary, then, to raise the 
morale of the army of the Rhine, 
to accomplish some great feat similar 
in boldness and heroism to the won- 
derful achievements of the Italian 
army. Such was the passage of the 
Rhine at Strasbourg, effected in the 
face of a great enemy, advantage ously 
posted, and supported by one of the 
strongest of all the frontier fortresses. 

The morning broke upon us in all 
the exultation of our triumph, and as 


our cheers rose high over the field of 


the late struggle, each heart beat 
proudly with the thought of how that 
news would be received in Paris. 
You'll see how the bulletin will 
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spoil all,” said a young officer of the 
army of Italy, as he was getting his 
wound dressed on the field. “ There 
will be such a long narrative of irrele- 
vant matter—such details of this, that, 
and t’other—that the public will scarce 
know whether the placard announces 
a defeat or a victory.” 

‘** Parbleu!” replied an old veteran 
of the Rhine army, ‘* what would you 
have? You'd not desire to omit the 
military facts of such an exploit ?” 

«To be sure I would,” rejoined the 
other. ‘Give me one of our young 
general's bulletins, short, stirring, and 
effective—‘ Soldiers ! you have crossed 
the Rhine against an army double 
your own in numbers and munitions 
of war. You have carried a fortress, 
believed impregnable, at the bayonet. 
Already the great flag of our nation 
wayes over the cits adel you have won. 
Forward, then, and cease not till it 
float over the cities of conquered Ger- 
many, and let the name of France be 
that of Empire over the continent of 
Europe.’ ” 

‘¢ Ha! I like that,” cried I, enthu- 
siastically ; ‘* that’s the bulletin to my 
fancy. “Repeat it once more, mon 
lieutenant, that I may write it in my 
note-book.” 

“What! hast thou a note-book 2” 
cried an old staff-officer, who was pre- 
paring to mount his horse; ‘let’s see 
it, lad.” 

With a burning cheek and trem- 
bling hand, I drew my little journal 
from the breast of my jacket, and gave 
it to him. 

‘Sacre bleu!” exclaimed he, in a 
sa of laughter, ‘what have we 
here? Why, this is a portrait of old 
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General Moricier, and although a cari- 
cature, a perfect likeness. And here 
comes a plan for ‘ manceuvring a squa- 
dron by threes from the left.’ ‘This 
is better—it is a receipt for an 
‘Omelette a la Hussard ;’ and here 
we have a love-song, anda moustache- 
paste, with some hints about devotion, 
and diseased frog in horses. Most 
versatile genius, certainly!” and so he 
went on, occasionally laughin; g at my 
rude sketches and ruder rem: arks, till 
he came to a page headed ‘ Equité ation, 
as practised by Officers of the Staff,” 
- followed by a series of caricatures 
bad riding, in all its moods and 
ay The flush of anger which 
instantly coloured his face soon at- 
tracted the notice of those about him, 
and one of the bystanders quickly 
snatched the book from his fingers, 
and, in the midst of a group all con- 
vulsed with laughter, proceeded to 
expatiate upon my illustrations. To 
be sure, they were absurd enough. 
Some were represented sketching on 
horseback, under shelter of an um- 
brella ; others were “ taking the 
depth of a stream” by a “header” 
from their own saddles; some again 
were “ exploring ground for an attack 
in line,” by a measurement of the 


rider's own length over the head of 


his horse. ‘Then there were ridiculous 
situations, such as “sitting down be- 
fore a fortress,” 
incidence,” and so on. Sorry jests all 
of them, but sufficient to amuse those 
with whose daily associations they 
chimed in, and to whom certain wits 
of portraiture gave all the zest of « 
personality. 

My shame at the exposure, and my 
terror for its consequences, gr adu: illy 
yielded to a feeling of fle attered vanity 
at the success of my lucubrations; and 
I never remarked that the staff-oflicer 
had ridden away from the group, till 
I saw him galloping back at the top 
of his speed. 

Ts your name Tiern: ly, my good 
fellow ?” cried he, riding close up to my 
side, and with an expression on his 
features I did not half like. 

** Yes sir,” replied a 

** Hussar of the Ninth, I believe 2” 
repeated he, reading from a paper in 
his hand. 

«« The same, sir.” 

*¢ Well, your talents as a draughts- 
man have procured you promotion, 
my friend ; I have obtained your dis- 
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charge from your regiment, and you 
are now my orde rly,—orderly on the 
staff, do you mind; so mount, sir, and 
follow me. 

I saluted him respectfully, and pre- 
pare ed to obey his orders, Already I 
foresaw the downfall of all the hopes 
I had been cherishing, and anticipated 
the life of tyranny and oppression that 
lay before me. It was clear to me 
that my discharge had been obtained 
solely as a means of punishing me, and 
that C aptain Discau, as the officer was 
called, had destined me to a pleasant 
expiation of my note-book. The sa- 
vage exultation with which he watch- 
ed me, as I made up my kit and sad- 
dled my horse—the cool malice with 
which he handed me back the accursed 
journal, the cause of all my disasters— 
gave me a dark foreboding of what 
was to follow; and as I mounted my 
saddle, my woeful face and miserable 
look brought forth a perfect shout of 
laughter from the bystanders. 

C aptain Discau's duty was to visit 
the banks of the Rhine and the Eslar 
island, to take certain measurements 
of distances, and obtain accurate in- 
formation on various minute points re- 
specting the late engagement, for, while 
a brief announcement of the victory 
would suffice for the bulletin, a de- 
tailed narrative of the event in all its 
bearings must be drawn up for the 
minister of war, and for this latter pur- 
pose various staff-officers were then em- 
ployed in different parts of the field, 

As we issued from the fortress, and 
took our way over the plain, we struck 
out into a shar p gallop ; but as we drew 
near the river, our passage became so 
obstructed by lines of baggage-wagons, 
tumbrils, anil ammunition-carts, “that 
we were obliged to dismount and pro- 
ceed on foot; and now I was to see 
for the first time that dreadful picture, 
which, on the day after a battle, forms 
the reverse of the great medal of glory. 
Huge litters of wounded men on their 
way - bac k toStrasbourg, were drawn by 
six or eight horses, their jolting motion 
increasing the agony of sufferings 
that found their vent in terrific cries 
and screams; oaths, yells, and blasphe- 
mies, the ravings of madness, and the 
wild shouts of infuriated suffering, filled 
the air on every side. As if to give 
the force of contrast to this uproar of 
misery, two regiments of Swabian 
infantry marched past as prisoners. 
Silent, crest-fallen, and wasdied: look- 
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ing, they never raised their eyes from 
the ground, but moved, or halted, 
wheeled, or stood at ease, as though by 
some impulse of mechanism; a cord 
coupled the wrists of the outer files, 
one with another, which struck me less 
as a measure of sec urity against escape, 
than as a mark of indignity. 

Carts and charettes with wounded 
officers, in which often-times the —_ 
form of the enemy appeared side by 
side with our own, followed in long 
procession; and thus were these two 
great currents—the one hurrying for- 
ward, ardent, high-hearted, ‘and en- 
thusiastic; the other returning maimed, 
shattered, and dying! 

It was an affecting scene to see the 
hurried gestures, and hear the few 
words of adieu, as they passed each 
other. Old comrades who were never 
to meet again, parted with a little mo- 
tion of the hand; sometimes a mere 
look was all their leave-taking: save 
when, now and then, a halt would for 
a few seconds bring the two lines to- 
gether, and then many a bronzed and 
rugged cheek was pressed upon the 
face es of the dying, and many a tear 
fell from eyes ‘bloodshot with the fury 
of the battle! W ending our way on 
foot slowly along, we at last reached the 
river side, and having secured a small 
skiff, made for the Eslar island ; our 
first business being to ascertain some 
details respecting “the intrenchments 
there, and the depth and strength of 
the stream between it and the left bank. 
Discau, who was a distinguished officer, 
rapidly possessed himself of the princi- 
pal facts he wanted, and then, having 
given me his portfolio, he seated him- 
self under the shelter of a broken 
wagon, and opening a ni ipkin, began 
his breakfast off a portion of a chicken 
and some bread,—viands which, I own, 
more than once made my lips water 
as I watched him. 

“You'v e eaten nothing to-day, Tier- 
nay ?” asked he, as he wiped his lips, 
with the air of a man that feels satisfied. 

‘* Nothing, moncapitaine,” replied I. 

** That's bad,” said he, shaking his 
head ; * a soldier cannot do his duty, 
if his rations be neglected. I have al. 
ways maintained the prine iple: Look 
to the men’s necessaries—take care of 
their food and clothing. Is there any- 
thing on that bone there ?” 

se ‘Nothing, mon capitaine.” 

“‘T'm sorry for it; I meant it for 
you ; put up that brea d, and the re- 
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Bour- 
We 


mainder of that tlask of wine. 
deaux is not to be had eve ry day. 
shall want it for supper, Tie rnay,’ 

I did as I was bid, wondering not a 
little why he said ‘‘we, ” seei ing how lit- 
tle a share I oce upied in the co-part- 
nery. 

** Always be careful of the morrow 
on a campaign, Tiernay—no squander- 
ing, no waste; that’s one of my prin- 
ciples,” said he, gravely, as he watched 
me while I tied up the bread and wine 
in the napkin. ‘ You'll soon see the 
advantage of serving under an old sol- 
dier.” 

I confess the great benefit had not 
already struck me, but I held my peace 
and waited ; meanwhile he continued— 

«*T have studied my profession from 
my boyhood, and one thing I have ac- 
quired, that all experience has con- 
firmed, the knowledge, that men must 
neither be taxed beyond their abilit, 
nor their endurance; a French soldier, 
after all, is human; eh, is’t not so?” 

**T feel it most profoundly, mon ca- 
pitaine,” replied I, with my hand on 
my empty stomach. 

** Just so,” rejoined he ; * every man 
of sense and discretion must confess it. 
Happily for you, too, I know it; ay, 
Tiernay, I know it, and practise it. 
When a young fellow has acquitted 
himself to my ‘satisfaction during the 
day—not that I mean to say that the 
perform: ince has not its fair share of 
activity and zeal—when evening comes 
and stable duty finished, arms burnish- 
ed, and accoutrements cleaned, what 
do you think I say to him ?—eh, Tier- 
nay, just guess now ?” 

‘* Probably, sir, you tell him he is 
free to spend an hour at the canteen, 
or take his sweetheart to the theatre.” 

‘* What! more fatigue! more ex- 
haustion to an already tired and worn 
out nature !” 

‘I ask pardon, sir, I see I was 
wrong ; but I had forgotten how tho- 
roughly the poor fe llow was done up. 
I now see that you told him to go to 
bed.” 

«To bed! to bed! Is it that he 
might writhe in the nightmare, or suf- 
fer agony from cramps? To bed after 
fatigue like this! No, no, Tiernay ; 
that was not the school in which J was 
brought up; we were taught to think 
of the men under our command; to re- 
member that they had wants, sympa- 
thies, hopes, fears, and emotions lke 
our own. [ tell him to seat himself at 
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the table, and with pen, ink, and pa- 
er before him, to write up the blanks. 
| see you don’t quite understand me, 
Tiernay, as to the meaning of the 
yhrase, but I'll let you into the secret. 
Fou have been kind enough to give 
me a peep at your note-book, and you 
shall in return have a look at mine. 
Open that volume, and tell me what 
you find in it.” 

I obeyed the direction, and read at 
the top.of a page the words ‘ Skele- 
ton, 5th Prarial,” in large characters, 
followed by several isolated words, de- 
noting the strength of a brigade, the 
number of guns in a battery, the depth 
of a fosse, the height of a parapet, and 
such like. ‘These were usually fol- 
lowed by a flourish of the pen, or 
sometimes by the word “‘ Bom.” which 
singular monosyllable always occurred 
at the foot of the pages. 

** Well, have you caught the key to 
the cipher ?”’ said he, after a pause. 

6s Not quite, sir,” said I, pondering ; 
“‘T can perceive that the chief facts 
stand prominently forward, in a fair, 
round hand; I can also guess that the 
flourishes may be spaces left for de- 
tail; but this word ‘‘ Bom.” puzzles me 
completely.” 

** Quite correct, as to the first part,” 
said he, approvingly ; “and as to the 
mysterious monosyllable, it is nothing 
more than an abbreviation for ‘ Bom- 
baste,’ which is always to be done to 
the taste of each particular command- 
ing officer.” 

‘I perceive, sir,” said I, quickly ; 
‘like the wadding of a gun, which 
may increase the loudness, but never 
affect the strength of the shot.” 

** Precisely, Tiernay; you have hit 
it exactly. Now Lhope that, with a 
little practice, you may be able to ac- 
quit yourself respectably in this walk ; 
and now to begin our skeleton. Turn 
over toa fresh page, and write as I 
dictate to you.” 

So saying, he filled his pipe and 
lighted it, and disposing his limbs in 
an attitude of perfect ease, he began :— 

‘8th Thermidor, midnight—twelve 
battalions, and two batteries of field— 
boats and rafts—Eslar Island—stock- 
ades—eight guns—Suabian infantry— 
sharp firing, and a flourish—strong 
current—flourish—detachment of the 
28th carried down—‘Bom.’ Let me 
see it now—all right—nothing could 
be better—proceed. The 10th, 45th, 
and 48th halle together — more 
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firing—flourish—first gun captured— 
Bom.—bayonet charges—Bom. Bom. 
—three guns taken— Bom. Bom. 
Bom.—Swabsinretreat—flourish. The 
bridge eighty toises in length—flank- 
ing fire—heavy loss— flourish.” 

‘© You go a little too fast, mon Capi- 
taine,” said I, for a sudden bright 
thought just flashed across me. 

“* Very well,” said he, shaking the 
ashes of his pipe out upon the rock, 
«Till take my doze, and you may 
awaken me when you've filled in those 
details—it willbe a very fair exercise for 
you ;” and with this he threw his hand- 
kerchief over his face, and without any 
other preparation was soon fast asleep. 

I own that, if I had not been a spec- 
tator of the action, it would have been 
very difficult, if not impossible, for 
me to draw up anything like a narra- 
tive of it, from the meagre details of 
the captain’s note-book. My person- 
al observations, however, assisted by 
an easy imagination, suggested quite 
enough to make at least a plausible 
story, and I wrote away without im- 
pediment and halt till I came to that 
part of the action in which the retreat 
over the bridge commenced. There I 
stopped. Was I to remain satisfied 
with such a crude and one-sided expla- 
nation as the note-book afforded, and 
merely say that the retreating forces 
were harassed by a strong flank fire 
from our batteries? Was I to omit 
the whole of the great incident, the 
occupation of the ‘* Fels Insel,” and 
the damaging discharges of grape and 
round shot which plunged through 
the crowded ranks, and ultimately de- 
stroyed the bridge ? Could I—to use 
the phrase so popular—could I, in 
the ‘interests of truth,” forget the 
brilliant achievement ofa gallant band 
of heroes who, led on by a young hussar 
of the 9th, threw themselves into the 
‘¢ Fels Insel,” routed the garrison, cap- 
tured the artillery, and directing its 
fire upon the retiring enemy, contri- 
buted most essentially to the victory. 
Ought I, in a word, to suffer a name 
so associated with a glorious action to 
sink into oblivion? Should Maurice 
Tiernay be lost to fame out of any ne- 
glect or false shame on my part? Forbid 
it all truth and justice, cried I, as I set 
myself down to relate the whole adven- 
ture most circumstantially. Looking 
up from time to time at my officer, who 
slept soundly, I suffered myself to di- 
Jate upon a theme in which somehow, 
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I felt a more than ordinary degree of 
interest. The more I dwe It bs m the 
incident, the more brilliant and striking 
did it seem. Like the appetite, whic h 
the proverb tells us comes by eating, 
my enthusi: -_ grew under indulge nee, 
so that, had a little more time been 
granted me, I verily believe I should 
h: ave forgotten Moreau altogether, and 
coupled only Maurice Tiernay with the 
passage of ‘the Rhine, and the capture 

of the fortress of Kehl. Fortunate ly 
Captain Discau awoke, and cut short 
my historic recollections, by asking me 
how much I had done, and telling me 
to read it aloud to him. 

[ accordingly began to read my nar- 
rative slowly “and de ‘liberately, there sby 
giving my self tine to think what I 
should best do when I came to . at 
part which became purely personal. 
omit it altogether would have i n 
dangerous, as the slightest glance at 
the mass of writing would have shown 
the deception. There was, then, no- 
thing left, but to invent at the moment 
another version, in which Maurice 
Tiernay never occurred, and the inci- 
dent of the Fels Insel should figure as 
unobtrusively as possible. I was always 
a better improvisatore than amanuen- 


sis; so that without a moment's loss of 


time I fashioned a new and very dif- 
ferent narrative, and detailing the 
battle tolerably accurately, minus the 
share my own heroism had taken in it. 
The captain made a few, a very few 
corrections of my style, in which the 
flourish” and * bom” figured, per- 
haps, too conspicuously ; and then told 
me frankly, that once upon a time he 
had been fool enough to give himself 
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great trouble in framing these kind of 
reports, but that having served for a 
short period in the “ bureau” of the 
ininister of war, he had learned better 
—‘‘In fact,” said he, “a district re- 
port is never read! Some hundreds of 
them reach the oflice of the minister 
every day, and are safely deposited in 
the “archives” of the department. 

They have all, besides, such a family 
resemblance, that with a few changes 
in the name of the commanding officer, 
any battle in the Netherlands would 
do equally well for one fought beyond 
the Alps! Since I became acquainted 
with this fact, Tiernay, I have be- 
stowed less pains upon the matter, and 
usually deputed the task to some smart 
orderly of the staff.” 

So, thought I, I have been writing 
history for nothing ; and Maurice 'Tier- 
nay, the real hero of the passage of 
the Rhine, will be unrecorded and un- 
remembered, just for want of one ho- 
nest and impartial scribe to transmit 
his name to posterity. ‘The reflection 
Was not a very encouraging one; nor did 
it serve to lighte mn the toil i in which I 
passed many weary hours, copying out 
my own precious manuscript. Again 
and again during that night did I won- 
der at my own diffuseness—again and 
again did I curse the prolix accuracy 
of a description that cost such labour 
to reiterate. It was like a species of 
poetical justice on me for my own am- 
plifications ; ; and when the day broke, 
and I still sat at my table writing on, 
at the third copy of this pree ious do- 
cument, I vowed a vow of brevity, 
should I ever survive to indite similar 
compositions. 


CHAPTER XIIt. 


A FAREWELL LETTER 


Ir was in something less than a week 
after, that I entered upon my new 
career as orderly in the staff, when I 
began to believe myself the most mi- 
serable of all human beings. On the 
saddle at sunrise, I never dismounted, 
except to carry a measuring-chain, 
to step distances,” mark out en- 
trenchments, and then write away, for 
hours, long enormous reports, that 
were to be models of calligraphy, neat- 
ness and clegance—and never to be 
read. No thing could be less like sol- 
diering than the life I led; and were 


it not for the clanking sabre [ wore at 
my side, and the jingling spurs that 
decorated my heels, I might have 
fancied myself a notary’ s clerk. It was 
part of General Moreau’s plan to 
strengthen the defences of Kehl before 
he advanced farther into Germany; 
and to this end repairs were begun 
upon a line of earth-works, about 
two leagues to the northward of the 
fortress, at a small village called 
*‘Ekheim.” In this misex rable little 
hole, one of the dreariest spots ima- 
ginable, we were quartered, with two 
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companies of “ sapeurs” and some of 
the wagon-train, trenching, digging, 
carting earth, sinking wells, and in 
fact engaged in every kind of labour 
save that which seemed to be charac- 
teristic of a soldier. 

I used to think that Nancy and the 
riding-school were the most dreary and 
tiresome of all destinies, but they were 
enjoyments and delight compared with 
this. Now it very often happens in 
life, that when a man grows discontent- 
ed and dissatisfied with mere monotony, 
when he chafes at the sameness of a 
tiresome and unexciting existence, he 
is rapidly approaching to some critical 
or eventful point, where actual peril 
and real danger assail him, and from 
which he would willingly buy his escape 
by falling back upon that wearisome 
and plodding life he had so often de- 
plored before. This case was my own. 
Just as I had convinced myself that I 
was exceedingly wretched and miser- 
able, I was to know there are worse 
things in this world than a life of mere 
uniform stupidity, I was waiting out- 
side my captain’s door for orders one 
morning, when at the tinkle of his little 
hand-bell I entered the room where he 
sat at breakfast, with an open despatch 
before him. 

‘“‘Tiernay,” said he, in his usual 
quiet tone, “here is an order from the 
adjutant-general to send you back under 
an escort to head-quarters. Are you 
aware of any reason for it, or is there 
any charge against you which warrants 
this ?” 

‘Not to my knowledge, mon capi- 
taine,” said I, trembling with fright, 
for I well knew with what severity dis- 
cipline was exercised in that army, and 
how any, even the slightest, infractions 
met the heaviest penalties. 

‘‘ [have never known you to pillage,” 
continued he; ‘‘have never seen you 
. . r 
drink, nor have you been disobedient 
while under my command ; yet this or- 
der could not be issued on light grounds; 
there must be some grave accusation 
against you, and in any case you must 
go; therefore arrange all my papers, 
put everything in due order, and be 

ready to return with the orderly.” 

** You'll give me a good character, 
mon capitaine,” said I, trembling more 
than ever—‘ you'll say what you can 
for me, I'm sure.” 

‘* Willingly, if the general or chief 
were here,” replied he; “but that’s not 
so. General Moreau is at Strasbourg. 
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It is General Regnier is in command 
of the army; and unless specially ap- 
plied to, I could not venture upon the 
liberty of obtruding my opinion upon 
him.” 

**Ts he so severe, sir?” 
timidly. 

‘‘The general is a good disciplina- 
rian,” said he, cautiously, while he mo- 
tioned with his hand towards the door, 
and accepting the hint, I retired. 

It was evening when I re-entered 
Kehl, under an escort of two of my own 
regiment, and was conducted to the 
*¢ Salle de Police.” At the door stood 
my old corporal, whose malicious grin 
as I alighted revealed the whole story 
of my arrest; and I now knew the 
charge that would be preferred against 
me—a heavier there could not be made 
—was, “ disobedience in the field.” I 
slept very little that night, and when I 
did close my eyes, it was to awake with 
a sudden start, and believe myself in 
presence of the court-martial, or listen- 
ing to my sentence, as read out by the 
President. ‘Towards day, however, I 
sunk into a heavy, deep slumber, from 
which I was aroused by the reveillée of 
the barracks. 

I had barely time to dress when I 
was summoned before the ‘ Tribunale 
Militaire "—a sort of permanent court- 
martial, whose sittings were held in one 
of the churches of the town. Not even 
all the terror of my own precarious 
position could overcome the effect of 
old prejudices in my mind, as I saw 
myself led up the dim aisle of the 
church towards the altar rails, within 
which, around a large table, were seated 
a number of officers, whose manner and 
bearing evinced but little reverence for 
the sacred character of the spot. 

Stationed in a group of poor wretches 
whose wan looks and anxious glances 
told that they were prisoners like my- 
self, I had time to see what was going 
forward around me. The President, 
who alone wore his hat, read from a 
sort of list before him the name of a 
prisoner and that of the witnesses in the 
cause. In an instant they were all 
drawn up and sworn. A few questions fol- 
lowed, rapidly put, and almost as rapid- 
ly replied to. The prisoner was called 
on then for his defence: if this occu- 

yied many minutes, he was sure to be 
interrupted by an order to be brief, 
Then came the command to “stand 
by;"’ and after a few seconds consul- 
tation together, in which many times a 


asked I, 
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burst of laughter might be heard, the 
court agreed upon the sentence, re- 
corded and signed it, and then proceed- 
ed with the next case. 

If nothing in the procedure im- 
posed reverence or respect, there was 
that in the despatch which suggested 
terror, for it was plain to see that the 
Court thought more of the cost of their 
own precious minutes than of the years 
of those on whose fate they were de- 
ciding. I was sufficiently near to hear 
the charges of those who \ere arraign- 
ed, and, for the greater number, they 
were all alike. Pillage, in one form or 
another, was the universal offending ; 
and from the burning of a peasant’s 
cottage, to the theft of his dog or his 
**poulet,” all came under this head, 
At last came number 82—* Maurice 
Tiernay, hussar of the Ninth.” I 
stepped forward to the rails. 

«* Maurice Tiernay,” read the Presi- 
dent, hurriedly, ‘* accused by Louis 
Gaussin, corporal of the same regiment, 
‘of wilfully deserting his post while 
on duty in the field, and in the face 
of direct orders to the contrary; in- 
ducing others to a similar breach of dis- 
cipline.’” Make the charge, Gaussin.” 

The corporal stepped forward, and 
began— 

‘* We were stationed in detachment 
on the bank of the Rhine, on the even- 
ing of the 23rd ——” 

**The Court has too many duties to 
lose its time for nothing,” interrupted 
I. “It is all true. I did desert my 
post ; I did disobey orders; and, see- 
ing a weak point in the enemy’s line, 
attacked and carried it with success, 
The charge is, therefore, admitted by 
me, and it only remains for the Court 
to decide how far a soldier’s zeal for 
his country may be deserving of pu- 
nishment. Whatever the result, one 
thing is perfectly clear, Corporal Gaus- 
sin will never be indicted for a similar 
misdemeanour.” 

A murmur of voices and suppressed 
laughter followed this impertinent and 
not over discreet sally of mine; and 
the President calling out, “‘ Proven by 
acknowledgment,” told me to ‘¢ stand 
ei I now fell back to my former 
place, to be interrogated by my com- 
rades on the result of my examination, 
and hear their exclamations of sur- 
prise and terror at the rashness of my 
conduct. A little reflection over the 
circumstances would probably have 
brought me over to their opinion, and 
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shown me that I had gratuitously 
thrown away an opportunity of self- 
defence; but my temper could not brook 
the indignity of listening to the tire- 
some accusation and the stupid male- 
volence of the corporal, whose hatred 
was excited by the influence I wielded 
over my comrades. 

It was long past noon ere the pro- 
ceedings terminated, for the list was a 
full one, and at length the Court rose, 
apparently not sorry to exchange their 
tiresome duties for the pleasant offices 
of the dinner-table. No sentences had 
been pronounced, but one very striking 
incident seemed to shadow forth a 
gloomy future. Three, of whom I was 
one, were marched off, doubly guarded, 
before the rest, and confined in sepa- 
rate cells of the ‘ Salle,” where every 
precaution against escape too plainly 
showed the importance attached to our 
safe keeping. 

At about eight o’clock, as I was sit- 
ting on my bed—if that inclined plane 
of wood, worn by the form of many 
a former prisoner, could deserve the 
name—a serjeant entered with the 
prison allowance of bread and water. 
He placed it beside me without speak- 
ing, and stood for a few seconds 
gazing at me. 

* What age art thou, lad?” said he, 
in a voice of compassionate interest. 

** Something over fifteen, I believe,” 
replied I. 

** Hast father and mother ?” 

*‘ Both are dead!” 

“ Uncles or aunts living ?” 

** Neither.” 

** Hast any friends who could help 
thee ?” 

*«‘That might depend on what the 
occasion for help should prove, for I 
have one friend in the world.” 

** Who is he ?” 

*¢ Colonel Mahon, of the Curaissiers.” 

**T never heard of him—is he here ?” 

“No; I left him at Nancy; but I 
could write to him.” 

*¢Tt would be too late, much too late.” 

‘“‘How do you mean—too late?” 
asked I, tremblingly. 

*¢ Because it is fixed for to-morrow 
evening,” replied he, in a low, hesita- 
ting voice. 

** What? the the ” Teould 
not say the word, but merely imitated 
the motion of presenting and firing. 
He nodded gravely in acquiescence. 

** What hour is it to take place?” 
asked I. 
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« After evening parade. The sen- 
tence must be signed by General Ber- 
thier, and he will not be here before 
that time.’ 

**Tt would be too late, then, ser- 
jeant,” said I, musing, ‘* far too late. 
Still I should like to write the letter; 
I would like to thank him for his kind- 
ness in the past, and show him, too, 
that I have not been either unworthy 
or ungrateful. Could you let me have 
paper “and pen, serjeant ?” 

«I can venture so far, lad; but I 
cannot let thee have a light; it is 
against orders; and during the day 
thou'lt be too strictly watched.” 

** No matter ; let me have the paper 
and I'll try to scratch a few lines in the 
dark ; and thou’lt post it for me, ser- 
jeant? I ask thee as a last favour to 
do this.” 

«*T promise it,” said he, laying his 
hand on my shoulder. After standing 
for a few minutes thus in silence, he 
started suddenly and left the cell. 

I now tried to eat my supper; but 
although resolved on behaving with a 
stout and unflinching courage through- 
out the whole sad event, { could not 
swallow a mouthful. A sense of chok- 
ing stopped me at every attempt, and 
even the water I could ‘only get down 
by gulps. The efforts I made to bear 
up seemed to have caused a species of 
hysterical excitement that actually rose 
to the height of intoxication, for I 
talked away loudly to myself, laughed, 
and sung. I even jested and mocked 
myself on this sudden termination of 
a career that I used to anticipate as 
stored with future fame and rewards. 
At intervals, I have no doubt that my 
mind wandered far beyond the control 
of reason, but as const: antly came back 
again to a full consciousness of my 
melancholy position, and the fate that 
awaited me. The noise of the key in 
the door silenced my ravings, and I 
sat still and motionless as the serjeant 
entered with the pen, ink, and paper, 
which he laid down upon the bed, and 
then as silently withdrew. 

A long interval of stupor, a state of 
dreary half a now came 
over me, from which I aroused myself 
with great difficulty to write the few 
lines 1 destined for Colonel Mahon. 
I remember even now, long as has been 
the space of years since that event, full 
as it has been of stirring and strange 
incidents, I remember “perfectly the 
thought which flashed across me as I 


sat, pen in hand, before the paper. It 
was the notion of a certain resemblance 
between our actions in this world with 
the characters I was about to inscribe 
upon that paper. Written in darkness 
and in doubt, thought I, how shall they 
appear when brow; ght to the light ! 
Perhaps those I have deemed the “best 
and fairest shall seem but to be the 


weakest or the worst! What need of 
kindness to forgive the errors, and of 


patience to endure the ignorance! At 
last I began:—‘ Mon CoLonet,—For- 
give, I pray you, the errors of these 
lines, penned in the darkness of my 
cell, and the night before my death. 
They are written to thank you ere I 
go hence, and to tell you that the poor 
heart whose beating will soon be still 
throbbed gratefully “towards you to the 
last! I have been sentenced to death 
for a breach of discipline of which I 
was guilty. Had I failed in the achieve- 
ment of my enterprise by the bullet of 
an enemy, they would have named me 
with honour; but I have had the mis- 
fortune of success, and to-morrow am [ 
to pay its penalty. I have the satisfac- 
tion, however, of knowing that my share 
in that great day can neither be denied 
nor evaded; it is already on record, 
and the time may yet come when my 
memory will be vindicated. I know 
not if these lines be legible, nor if I 
have crossed or recrossed them. If they 
are blotted they are not my tears have 
done it, for I have a firm heart and a 
good courage ; and when the moment 
comes ”; here my hand trembled 
so much, and my brain grew so dizzy, 
that I lost the thread of my meaning, 

and merely jotted down at ri sndom a 
few words, v vague, unconnected, and 
unintelligible, after which, and by an 
effort that cost all my gry” I wrote 
“Maurice Trern AY, late Hussar of 
the 9th Regiment.” 

A he arty burst of tears followed the 
conclusion of this letter; all the pent- 
up emotion with which my heart was 
charged broke out at last, and I cried 
bitterly. Intense passions are, happily, 
never of long duration, and better still, 
they are always the precursors of calm. 
Thus, tranquil, the dawn of morn 
broke upon me, when the serjeant 
came to take my letter, and apprise 
me that the adjutant would appear in 
a few moments to read my sentence, 
and inform me when it was to be exe- 
cuted. 

**Thow'lt bear up well, lad; IT know 
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thou wilt,” said the poor fellow, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘Thou hast no mo- 
ther, and thou'lt not have to grieve for 
her.” 

** Don’t be afraid, serjeant ; I'll not 
disgrace the old 9th. Tell my com- 
rades I said so.” 

**T will. Iwill tell them all! Is 
this thy jacket, lad?” 

«*Yes; what do you want it for?” 

«*T must take it away with me. Thou 
art not to wear it more!” 

** Nut wear it, nor die in it; and 
why not?” 

«That is the sentence, lad; I can- 
not help it. It’s very hard, very cruel; 
but so it is.” 

«Then I am to die dishonoured, 
serjeant; is that the sentence ?” 

He dropped his head, and I could 
see that he moved his sleeve across his 
eyes; and then, taking up my jacket, 
he came towards me. 

«¢ Remember, lad, a stout heart ; no 
flinching. Adieu—God bless thee.” 
He kissed me on either cheek, and 
went out, 

He had not been gone many minutes, 
when the tramp of marching outside 
apprised me of the coming of the 
adjutant, and the door of my cell being 
thrown open, I was ordered to walk 
forth into the court of the prison. Two 
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squadrons of my own regiment, all 
who were not on duty, were drawn up, 
dismounted, and without arms; beside 
them stood a company of grenadiers 
and a half battalion of the line, the 
corps to which the other two prisoners 
belonged, and who now came forward, 
in shirt-sleeves like myself, into the 
middle of the court. 

One of my fellow-sufferers was a 
very old soldier, whose hair and beard 
were white as snow; the other was a 
middle-aged man, of a dark and for- 
bidding aspect, who scowled at me 
angrily as | came up to his side, and 
seemed as if he scorned the companion- 
ship. I returned a glance, haughty 
and as full of defiance as his own, and 
never noticed him after. 

The drum beat a roll, and the word 
was given for silence in the ranks—an 
order so strictly obeyed, that even the 
clash of a weapon was unheard, and, 
stepping in front of the line, the Audi- 
teur Militaire read out the sentences. 
As for me, I heard but the words 
**Peine afflictive et infamante;’ all 
the rest became confusion, shame, and 
terror co-mingled; nor did I know 
that the ceremonial was over when the 
troops began to defile, and we were 
marched back again to our prison 
quarters. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A SURPRISE AND AN ESCAPE. 


Tr is a very common subject of remark 
in newspapers, and as invariably re- 
peated with astonishment by the read- 
ers, how well and soundly such a 
criminal slept on the night before his 
execution. It reads like a wonderful 
evidence of composure, or some not less 
surprising pooal of apathy or indiffer- 
ence. I really believe it has as little rela- 
tion to one feeling as to the other, and 
is simply the natural consequence of 
faculties over-strained, and a brain 
surcharged with blood; sleep being 
induced by causes purely physical in 
their nature. For myself, I can say 
that I was by no means indifferent to 
life, nor had I any contempt for the 
form of death that awaited me. As 
localities, which have failed to inspire 
a strong attachment, become endowed 
with a certain degree of interest when 
we are about to part from them for 
ever, I never held life so desirable as 


now that I was going to leave it; and 
yet, with all this, I fell into a sleep so 
heavy and profound, that I never awoke 
till late in the evening. ‘Twice was I 
shaken by the shoulder ere I could 
throw off the heavy weight of slumber; 
and even when I looked up, and saw 
the armed figures around me, I could 
have lain down once more and com- 
posed myself to another sleep. 

The first thing which thoroughly 
aroused me, and at once brightened up 
my slumbering senses, was missing my 
jacket, for which I searched every 
corner of my cell, forgetting that it 
had been taken away as the nature 
of my sentence was declared, “ infa- 
mante.” The next shock was still 
greater, when two sapeurs came for- 
ward to tie my wrists together behind 
my back ; I neither spoke nor resisted, 
but in silent submission complied with 
each order given me, 
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All preliminaries being completed, I 
was led forward, preceded by a pioneer, 
and guarded on either side by two 
sapeurs of “the guard;” a muffled 
drum, ten paces in advance, keeping 
up a low monotonous rumble as we 
went. 

Our way led along the ramparts, 
beside which ran a row of little gar- 
dens, in which the children of the offi- 
cers were at play. They ceased their 
childish gambols as we drew near, and 
came closer up to watch us. I could 
mark the terror and pity in their little 
faces as they gazed at me; I could see 
the traits of compassion with which 
they pointed me out to each other, and 
my heart swelled with gratitude for 
even so slight a sympathy. It was 
with difficulty I could restrain the 
emotion of that moment, but with a 
great effort I did subdue it, and marched 
on, to all seeming, unmoved. A little 
further on, as we turned the angle of 
the wall, I looked back to catch one 
last look at them. Would that I had 
never done so! They had quitted the 
railings, and were now standing in a 
group, in the act of performing a mimic 
execution. One, without his jacket, 
was kneeling on the grass. But I could 
not bear the sight, and in scornful anger 
I closed my eyes, and saw no more. 

A low whispering conversation was 
kept up by the soldiers around me. 
They were grumbling at the long dis- 
tance they had to march, as the “ af- 
fair” might just as well have taken 
place on the glacis as two miles away. 
How different were my feelings—how 
dear to me was now every minute, 
every second of existence; how my 
heart leaped at each turn of the way, 
as I still saw a space to traverse and 
some little interval longer to live. 

And mayhap after all, muttered one 
dark-faced fellow, we shall have come 
all this way for nothing. There can 
be no ‘fusillade” without the general's 
signature, so I heard the adjutant say; 
and who's to promise that he'll be at 
his quarters ?”” 

‘Nery true,” said another; “he may 
be absent, or at table.” 

*©At table!” cried two or three 
together ; ‘and what if he were?” 

““If he be,” rejoined the former 
speaker, “we may go back again for 
our pains! I ought to know him well; 
I was his orderly for eight months, 
when I served in the ‘ Legers,’ and can 
tell you, my lads, I wouldn’t be the 


officer who would bring him a report 
or a return to sign once he had opened 
out his napkin on his knee; and it's not 
very fur from his dinner hour now.” 

What a sudden thrill of hope ran 
through me! Perhaps I should be 
spared for another day. 

**No, no, we’reallin time,” exclaimed 
the serjeant ; ‘I can see the general's 
tent from this; and there he stands, 
with all his staff around him.” 

‘*Yes; and there go the other es. 
corts—they will be up before us if we 
don’t make haste; quick-time, lads. 
Come along, mon cher,” said he, ad- 
dressing me—‘*‘thou’rt not tired, I 
hope.” 

‘*Not tired!” replied I; ‘but re- 
member, serjeant, what a long jour- 
ney I have before me.” 

‘* Pardie! 1 don’t believe all that 
rhodomontade about another world,” 
said he gruffly; “‘the Republic settled 
that question.” 

I made no reply, for such words, at 
such a moment, were the most terri- 
ble of tortures to me. And now we 
moved on at a brisker pace, and cross- 
ing a little wooden bridge, entered a 
kind of esplanade of closely-shaven 
turf, at one corner of which stood the 
capacious tent of the commander-in- 
chief, for such, in Moreau’s absence, 
was General Berthier. Numbers of 
staff-oflicers were riding about on duty, 
and a large travelling-carriage, from 
which the horses seemed recently de- 
tached, stood before the tent. 

We halted as we crossed the bridge, 
while the adjutant advanced to obtain 
the signature to the sentence, My 
eyes followed him till they swam with 
rising tears, and I could not wipe them 
away, as my hands were fettered. 
How rapidly did my thoughts travel 
during those few moments. The good 
old Pére Michel came back to me in 
memory, and I tried to think of the 
consolation his presence would have 
afforded me; but I could do no more 
than think of them. 

** Which is the prisoner Tiernay ?” 
cried a young aid-de-camp, cantering 
up to where I was standing. 

‘“‘ Here, sir,” replied the serjeant, 
pushing me forward. 

«*So,” rejoined the officer, angrily, 
‘*this fellow has been writing letters, 
it would seem, reflecting upon the jus- 
tice of his sentence, and arraigning the 
conduct of his judges. Your epistola- 
ry tastes are like to cost you dearly, 
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my lad; it had been better for you 
if writing had been omitted in your 
education. Reconduct the others, ser- 
jeant, they are — this fellow 
alone is to undergo his sentence.” 

The other two prisoners gave a short 
and simultaneous cry of joy as they fell 
back, and I stood alone in front of the 
escort. 

“« Parbleu! he has forgotten the signa- 
ture,” said the adjutant, casting his eye 
over the paper; he was chi attering 
and laughing all the time, with the pen 
in his hand, and I suppose fancied 
that he had signed it.” 

‘* Nathalie was there, perhaps,” said 
the aid-de-camp, significantly. 

** She was, and Lr never saw her look- 
ing better. It’s something like eight 
years since I saw her last ; and I vow she 
seems not only handsomer, but fresher 
and more youthful, to-day, than then.” 

“Where is she going—have you 
heard 2” 

‘* Who can tell? Her passport is 
like a firman—she may travel where 
she pleases. The rumour of the day 
says Italy.” 

sc] thought she looked provoked at 
Moreau’s absence ; it seemed like want 
of attention on his part, a lack of cour- 
tesy she’s not used to.” 

“Very true; and her reception of 
Berthier was anything but gracious, 
although he cert: linly displ Ly ed all his 
civilities in her behalf.” 

“Strange days we live in!” sighed 
the other, “when a man’s promotion 
hangs upon the favourable word of 
@ ccm, 

«Hush !—take care !—be cautious!” 
whispered the other. “Let us not for- 
get this poor fellow’s business. How 
are vou to settle it? Is the signature 
of any consequence? The whole sen- 
tence is all right and regular.” 

“TJ shouldn't like to omit the signa- 
ture,” said the other, cautiously ; ‘it 
looks like carelessness, and might in- 
volve usin trouble hereafter.” 

«* Then we must wait some time, for 
I see they are gone to dinner.” 

“So I perceive, ” replied the former, 
as he lighted his cigar, and seated him- 
self on a bank. “ You may let the pri- 
soner sit down, serjeant, and leave his 
hands free; he looks wearied and ex- 
hausted.” 

I was too weak to speak, but I looked 
my gratitude ; and sitting down upon 
the grass, covered my face and wept 
heartily. 


Although quite close to where the 
officers sat together chatting and jest- 
ing, I heard little or nothing of what 
they said. Already the things of life 
had ceased to have any hold upon me; 
and I could have heard of the greatest 
victory, or listened to a story of the 
most fatal defeat, without the slightest 
interest or emotion. An occasional 
word or a name would strike upon my 
ear, but leave no impression nor any 
memory behind it. 

The military band was performing 
various marches and opera-airs before 
the tent where the general dined, and 
in the melody, softened by distance, I 
felt a kind of calm and sleepy repose 
that lulled me into a species of ecstasy 

At last the music ceased to play, and 
the adjutant, starting hurriedly up, 
called on the serjet ant to move forward. 

‘* By Jove!” cried he, “they seem pre- 
paring for a promenade, and we shall 
get into a scrape if Berthier sees us 
here. Keep your party yonder, ser- 
jeant, out of sight, till I obtain the 
signature.’ 

“And so saying, away he went towards 
the tent at a sharp gallop. 

A few seconds, and I watched him 
crossing the esplanade; he dismounted 
and disappe vared. A. terrible choking 
sensation was over me, and I scarce- 
ly was conscious that they were again 
tying my hands. The adjutant came 
out again, and made a sign with his 
sword. 

**We are to move on!” 
serjeant, half in doubt. 

** Not at all,” broke in the aid-de- 
camp; “he is making a sign for you 
to bring up the prisoner ! There hie is 
repeating the signal—lead him for- 
ward.” 

I knew very little of how—less still 
of why—but we moved on in the di- 
rection of the tent, and in a few mi- 
nutes stood before it. The sounds of 
revelry and laughter—the crash of 
voices, and the clink of glasses—toge- 
ther with the hoarse bray of the brass 
band, which again struc sk up—all were 
co-mingled in my brain, as, taking me 
by the arm, I was led forward within 
the tent, and found myself at the foot 
of a table covered with all the gorgeous- 
ness of silver plate, and glowing with 
bouquets of flowers and fri uits. Tn the 
one hasty glance I gave, before my lids 
fell over my swimming eyes, I could see 
the sple ndid uniforms of the guests as 
they sat around the board, “and the 
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magnificent costume of a lady in the 
place of honour next the head. 

Several of those who sat at the lower 

end of the table drew back their seats 


as I came forward, and seemed as if 


desirous to give the general a better 
view of me. 

Overwhelmed by the misery of my 
fate, as I stood awaiting my death, I 
felt as though a mere word, a look, 
would have crushed me but one mo- 
ment back; but now, as I stood there 
before that group of gazers, whose eyes 
scanned Mme with looks of insolent dis- 
dain, or still more insulting curiosity, 
a sense of proud defiance seized me, to 
confront and dare them with glances 
haughty and scornful as their own. 
It seemed to me so base and unworthy 
a part to summon a poor wretch be- 
fore them, as if to whet their new ap- 

etite for enjoyment by the aspect of 
Ris misery, that an indignant anger 
took possession of me, and I drew my- 
self up to my full height, and stared at 
them calm and steadily. 

«So, then !” cried a de ep soldier-like 
voice from the far end of the table, 
which I at once recognised as the ge- 
neral-in-chief's—* so, then, gentlemen, 
we have now the honour of seeing 
amongst us the hero of the Rhine! 
This is the distinguished individual by 
whose prowess the passage of the river 
was effected, and the Swabian infantry 
cut off in their retreat! Is it not 
true, sir?” said he, addressing me with 
& savage scowl. 

« Thave had my share in the achieve- 
ment!” said I, with a cool air of de- 
fiance. 

«* Parbleu! you are modest, sir. So 
had every drummer-boy that beat his 
tattoo! ‘But your's was the part of a 
great leader, if I err not?” 

I made no answer, but stood firm 
and unmoved. 

*«* How do you call the island which 
you have immortalized by your va- 
our ?” 

«‘ The Fels Insel, sir.” 

“‘Gentlemen, let us drink to the 
hero of the Fels Insel,” said he, hold- 
ing up his glass for the servant to fill 
it “A bumper—a full, a flowing 
bumper! And let him also pledge a 
toast, in which his interest must be so 
brief. Give him a glass, Contard.” 

*¢ His hands are tied, mon general.” 

«Then free them at once.” 

The order was obeyed in a second ; 
and I, summoning up all my courage 


to seem as easy and indifferent as they 
were, lifted the glass to my lips, and 
drained it off. 

** Another glass, now, to the health 
of this fair lady, through whose inter- 
cession we owe the pleasure of your 
company,” said the general. 

“ Willingly,” said I; ‘and may one 
so beautiful seldom find herself’ in a 
society so unworthy of her!” 

A perfect roar of laughter succeeded 
the insolence of this speech; amid 
which I was half pushed, half dragged, 
up to the end of the table, where the 
general sat. 

‘* How so, Coquin, do you dare to 


insult a French general, at the head of 


his own staff!” 

«If TI did, sir, it were quite as brave 
as to mock a poor criminal on the way 
to his execution !” 

«That is the boy !—I know him now! 
—the very same lad!" cried the lady, 
as, stooping behind Berthier's chair, 
she stretched out her hand towards me, 
«© Come here; are you not Colonel 
Mahon's godson ?” 

[ looked her full in the face; -and 
whether her own thoughts gave the 
impulse, or that something in my stare 
suggested it, she blushed till her cheek 
grew crimson. 

*¢ Poor Charles was so fond of him!” 
whispered she in Berthier’s ear; and 
as she spoke, the expression of her face 
at once recalled where I had seen her, 
and I now perceived that she was the 
same person I had seen at table with 
Colonel Mahon, and whom I believed 
to be his wife. 

A low whispering conversation now 
ensued between the general and her, 
at the close of which, he turned to me 
and said— 

‘* Madame Merlancourt has deigned 
to take an interest in you—you are 
pardoned. Remember, sir, to whom 
you owe your life, and be grateful to 
her for it.” 

I took the hand she extended towards 
me, and pressed it to my lips. 

** Madame,” said I, “there is but 
one favour more I would ask in this 
world, and with it I could think my- 
self happy.” 

‘But can I grant it, mon cher,’ 
said she, smiling. 

“Tf I am to judge from the influ- 
ence I have seen you wield, madame, 
here and elsewhere, this petition will 
easily be accorded.” 

A slight flush coloured the lady’s 
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cheek, while that of the general be- 
came dyed red with anger. Isaw that 
I had committed some terrible blunder, 
but how, or in what, I knew not. 

*¢ Well, sir,” said Madame Merlan- 
court, addressing me with a stately 
coldness of manner, very different from 
her former tone, ‘‘ Let us hear what 
you ask, for we are already taking up 
a vast deal of time that our host would 

refer devoting to his friends—what 
1s it you wish ?” 

«* My discharge from a service, ma- 
dame, where zeal and enthusiasm are 
rewarded with infamy and disgrace ; 
my freedom to be anything but a French 
soldier.” 

«©You are resolved, sir, that I am 
not to be proud of my protegé,” said 
she haughtily ; ‘‘ what words are these 
to speak in presence of a general and 
his officers ?” 

«*T am bold madame, as you say, but 
I am wronged.” 

«‘ How so, sir—in what have you 
been injured?” cried the General, hasti- 
ly, ‘‘except in the excessive conde- 
scension which has stimulated your pre- 
sumption.” But we are really two in- 
dulgent in this long parley. Madame, 
permit me to offer you some coffee un- 
der the trees.. Contardo, tell the band 
to follow us. Gentlemen, we expect 
the pleasure of your society.” 

And so saying, Berthier presented his 
arm to the lady, who swept proudly 
past without deigning to notice me. 
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In a few minutes the tent was cleared 
of all, except the servants occupied in 
removing there mains of the dessert, 
and I fell back unremarked and un- 
observed, to take my way homeward 
to the barracks, more indifferent to life 
than ever 1 had been afraid of death. 
As I am not likely to recur at any 
length to the somewhat famous person 
to whom I owed my life, Imay as well 
state that her name has since occupied 
no inconsiderable share of attention in 
France, and her history, under the title 
of «« Mémoires d'une Contemporaine,” 
excited a degree of interest and anxiety 
in quarters which one might have fan- 
cied far above the reach of her reve- 
lations. At the time I speak of, I little 
knew the character of the age in which 
such influences were all powerful, nor 
how destinies very different from mine 
hung upon the favouritism of “ La belle 
Nathalie.” Had I known these things, 
and still more, had I known the sad 
fate to which she brought my poor 
friend, Colonel Mahon, I might have 
scrupled to accept my life at such 
hands, or involved myself in a debt of 
gratitude to one for whom I was sub- 
sequently to feel nothing but hatred 
and aversion. It was indeed a terrible 
period, and in nothing more so than 
the fact, that acts of benevolence and 
charity were blended up with features 
of falsehood, treachery, and baseness, 
which made one despair of humanity, 
and think the very worst of their species. 


CHAPTER XV. 


SCRAPS OF 


Noruine displays more powerfully the 
force of egotism than the simple truth 
that, when any man sits himself down 
to write the events of his life, the really 
momentous occurrences in which he 
may have borne a part occupy a con- 
spicuously small place, when each petty 
incident of a merely personal nature, 
is dilated and extended beyond all 
bounds. In one sense, the reader be- 
nefits by this, since there are few im- 
pertinences less forgiveable than the 
obtrusion of some insignificant name 
into the narrative of facts that are 
meet for history. Ihave made these 
remarks in a spirit of apology to my 
reader ; not alone for the accuracy of 
my late detail, but also, if I should 
seem in future to dwell but passingly 


HISTORY. 


on the truly important facts of a great 
campaign, in which my own part was 
so humble. 

I was a soldier in that glorious army 
which Moreau led into the heart of 
Germany, and whose victorious career 
would only have ceased when they en- 
tered the capital of the Empire, had it 
not been for the unhappy mistakes of 
Jourdan, who commanded the auxiliary 
forces in the north. For nigh three 
months we advanced steadily and suc- 
cessfully, superior in every engage- 
ment; we only waited for the moment 
of junction with Jourdan’s army, to 
declare the empire our own; when at 
last came the terrible tidings that he 
had been beaten, and that Latour was 
advancing from Ulm to turn our left 
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flank, and cut off our communications 
with France. 

Two hundred miles from our own 
frontie rs—separated from the Rhine 
by that terrible Black Forest whose 
defiles are mere gorges between vast 
mountains—with an army fifty thou- 
sand strong on one flank, and the 
Arch-duke Charles commanding a 
force of nigh thirty thousand on the 
other—such were the dreadful com- 
binations which now threatened us with 
a defeat not less signal than Jourdan’s 
own. Our strength, however, lay in 
a superb army of seventy thousand 
unbeaten men, led on by one whose 
name alone was victory. 

On the 24th of September, the order 
for retreat was given; the army began 
to retire by slow marches, prepared to 
contest every inch of ground, and 
make every available spot a battle-field. 
The baggage and ammunition were sent 
on in front, and two days’ march in ad- 
vance. Behind, a formidable rere-guard 
was ready to repulse every attack of the 
enemy. Before, however, entering 
those close defiles by which his retreat 
lay, Moreau determined to give one 
terrible lesson to his enemy. Like the 
hunted tiger turning upon his pursuers, 
he suddenly halted at Biberach, and 
ere Latour, who commanded the Aus- 
trians, was aware of his purpose, as- 
sailed the Imperial forces with an at- 
tack on right, centre, and left toge- 
ther. Four thousand prisoners and 
eighteen pieces of cannon were the tro- 
phies of the victory. 

The day after this decisive battle 
our march was resumed, and the ad- 
vanced-guard entered that narrow and 
dismal defile which goes by the name 
of the “ Valley of Hell,” when our 
left and right flanks, stationed at the 
entrance of the pass, effectually secured 
the retreat against molestation. The 
voltigeurs of St. Cyr crowning the 
heights as we went, swept away the 
light troops which were scattered along 
the rocky eminences, and in less than 
a fortnight our army debouched by 
Fribourg and Oppenheim into the val- 
ley of j be Rhine, not a gun having 
been lost, not a caisson deserted, during 
that perilous movement. 

The Archduke, however, having as- 
certained the direction of Moreau's 

retreat, advanced by a parallel pass 
through the Kinzigthal, and attacked 
St. Cyr at Nauendorf, and defeated 
him. Our right flank, severely han- 


dled at Emmendingen, the whole force 
was obliged to retreat on Huningen, 
and once more we found ourselves 
upon the banks of the Rhine, no longer 
an advancing army, high in hope, and 
flushed with victory, but beaten, ha- 
rassed, and retreating! 

The last few days of that retreat pre- 
sented a scene of disaster such as [ 
ean never forget. To avoid the fu- 
rious charges of the Austrian cavalry, 
against which our own could no leak Yr 
make resistance, we had fallen back 
upon a line of country cut up into 
rocky cliffs and precipices, and covered 
by a dense pine forest. Here, neces- 
sarily broken up into small parties, we 


were assailed by the light troops of 


the enemy, led on through the various 
passes by the peasantry, whose ani- 
mosity our own severity had excited. 
It was, therefore, a continual hand-to- 
hand struggle, in which, opposed as 
we were to over numbers, well ac- 
quainted with every advantage of the 
ground, our loss was terrific. It is 
said that nigh seven thousand men fell 
—an immense number, when no general 
action had occurred. Whatever the 
actual loss, such were the circum- 
stances of our army, that Moreau has- 
tened to propose an armistice, on the 
condition of the Rhine being the boun- 
dary between the two armies, while 
Kehl was still to be held by the 
French. 

The proposal was rejected by the 
Austrians, who at once commenced 
preparations for a siege of the for- 
tress with forty thousand troops, un- 
der Latour’s command. The earlier 
months of winter now passed in the 
labours of the siege, and on the morn- 
ing of New-Years Day the first 
attack was made ; the second line was 

sarried a few days after, and, after a 
glorious defence by Desaix, the garri- 
son capitulated, and evacuated the for- 
tress on the 9th of the month. Thus, 
in the space of six short months, had 
we advanced with a conquering army 
into the very heart of the Empire, and 
now we were back again within our 


own frontier ; not one ‘single trophy of 


all our victories remaining, two- thirds 
of our army dead or wounded, more 
than all, the prestige of our superiority 
fatally injured, and that of the enemy’s 
valour and prowess as signally elev rated. 
The short annals of a successful sol- 
dier are often comprised in the few 
words which state ion he was made 
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lieutenant at such a date, promoted to 
his company here, obtained his majority 
there, succeeded to the command of 
his regiment at such a place, and so 
on. Now my exploits may even be 
more briefly written as regards this 
‘ampaign !—for whether at Kehl, at 
Nauendorf, on the Etz, or at Hunin- 
gen, I ended as I begun—a simple 
soldier of the ranks. A few slight 
wounds, a fe ow still more insignificant 
words of praise, were all that I “brought 
back with me; but if my trophies were 
small, I had gained considerably both 
in habits of discipline and obedience. 
I had learned to endure, ably and 
without complaining, the inevitable 
hardships of a campaign, and, better 
still, to see that the irrepressible im- 
pulses of the soldier, however prompted 
by zeal or heroism, may oftener 
mar than promote the more mature 
plans of his general. Searcely had 
my feet once more touched French 
ground, than I was seized with the 
ague, then raging as an epidemic 
among the troops, and sent forward 
with a large detachment of sick to the 
Military Hospital of Strasbourg. 

Here I bethought me of my ‘patron, 
Colonel Mahon, ~and determined to 
write to him. For this purpose I ad- 
dressed a question to the Adjutant- 
General’s office to ascertain the colo- 
nel’s address. The reply was a brief 
and stunning one—he had been dis- 
missed the service. No personal ca- 
lamity could have thrown me _ into 
deeper affliction; nor had I even the 
sad consolation of learning any of the 
circumstances of this misfortune. His 
death, even though thereby I should 
have lost my only “friend, would have 
been a lighter evil than this disgrace ; 
and coming as did the tidings when I 
was alre eady broken by sickness and 
defeat, more than ever disgusted me 
with a soldier’s life. It was then with 
a feeling of total indifference that I 
heard a rumour which at another mo- 
ment would have filled me with enthu- 
siasm—the order for all invalids sufli- 
ciently well to be removed, to be 
drafted into regiments serving in Italy. 
The fame of Bonaparte, who command- 
ed that army, had now surpassed that 
of all the other generals; his victories 
paled the glory of their successes, and 
it was alre: ady a mark of distinction to 
have served under his command. 

The walls of the hospital were scrawl- 
ed over with the names of his victories ; 
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rude sketches of Alpine passes, terrible 
ravines, or snow-clad peaks, met the 
eye everywhere ; and the one magical 
name, ‘ Bonaparte,” written beneath, 
seemed the key to all their meaning. 
With him war seemed to assume all 
the charms of romance. Each action 
was illustrated by feats of valour or 
heroism, and a halo of glory seemed to 
shine over all the achievements of his 
genius, 

It was a clear, bright morning of 
March, when a light frost sharpened 
the air, and a fair, blue sky overhead 
showed a cloudless elastic atmosphere, 
that the ‘‘Invalides,” as we were all call- 
ed, were drs awn up in the great square 
of the hospital for inspection. Two su- 
perior officers of the staff, attended by 
several surgeons and an adjutant, sat 
at a table in front of us, on which lay 
the regimental books and conduct-rolls 
of the different corps. Such of the 
sick as had received severe wounds, 
incé apacitating them for further service, 
were presented with some slight re- 
ward—a few francs in money, a great- 
coat, or a pair of shoes, and obtained 
their freedom. Others, whose injuries 
were less important, received their pro- 
motion, or some slight increase of pay, 
these favours being ‘all measured by the 
character the individual bore in his 
regiment, and the opinion certified of 
him by his commanding officer. When 
my turn came and I stood forward, I 
felt a kind of shame to think how little 
claim [ could prefer either to honour 
or advancement, 

‘Maurice Tiernay, slightly wound- 
ed by a sabre at Nauendorf—flesh- 
wound at Biberach—enterprising and 
active, but presumptuous and over- 
bearing with his comrades,” read out 
the adjutant, while he added a few 
words I could not hear, but at which 
the superior laughed heartily. 

«© What says the doctor 2?” asked he, 
after a pause. 

‘‘This has been a bad case of ague, 
and I doubt if the young fellow “will 
ever be fit for active service—certain- 
ly not at present.” 

“Is there a vacancy at Saumur ?” 
asked the general. ‘I see he has been 
employed in the school at Nancy 

‘¢ Yes, sir; for the third class there 
is one.” 

** Let him have it, then. Tiernay, 
you are appointed as aspirant of the 
third class at the College of Saumur. 

Take care that the report of your con- 

T 
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duct be more creditable than what is 
written here. Your opportunities will 
now be considerable, and if well em- 
ployed, may lead to further honour and 
distinction; if neglected abused, 
your chances are forteited for ever.” 

I bowed and retired, as little satis- 
fied with the admonition as elated with 
a prospect which converted me from 
a soldier into a scholar, and, in the first 
verge of manhood, threw me back once 
more into the condition of a mere boy. 

Eighteen months of my life—not the 
least happy, perhaps, since in the 

yeaceful portion I can trace so little to 

e sorry for—glided over beside the 
banks of the be: autiful Loire, the inter- 
vals in the hour of study being spent 
either in the riding-school, or the river, 
where, in addition to swimming and 
diving, we were instructed in pontoon- 
ing and rafting, the modes of traus- 
porting ammunition and artillery, and 
the attacks of infantry by cavalry 
picquets. 

1 also learned to speak and write 
English and German with great ease 
and fluency, besides acquiring some 
skill in sailitery drawing and engincer- 
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We have been so long reading Leigh 
Hunt's works, and re: vading ot Leigh 
Hunt himself, that we are surprised at 
its never having occurred to us to ask, 
who in the world is he ?—whuat age is 
he ?—where was he born ?—was he at 
school, and at what school ?—is he a 
University man, and if so, of which 
University ?—or is he, like half the old 
playwrights, of both ?—is he an honor- 
ary member of the bar, like one-half 
the great literateurs ?—is he a dissent- 
ing clergyman? for he now and then 
preaches, and he has announced some 
discoveries in theology hereafter to be 
revealed. Who and what is he? Is 
he old? Scarcely; for there is some- 
what of juvenility, to say the least of 
it, in all his verses. But then, on the 
other hand, he has been the same 
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It is true that the imprisonment 
chafed sorely against us, as we read of 
the great achievements of our armies in 
various parts of the world; of the 
great battles of Cairo and the Pyra- 
mids, of Acre and Mount Thabor; and 
of which a holiday and a fete were to 
be our only share. 

The terrible storms which shook 
Europe from end to end, only reached 
us in the bulletins of new victories ; 
and we panted for the time when we, 
too, should be actors in the glorious 
exploits of France. 

It is already known to the reader 
that of the country from which my fa- 
mily came I myself knew nothing. 
The very little 1 had ever learned of 
it from my father was also a mere tra- 
dition ; still was I known among my 
comrades only as “ the Irishman,’ and 
by that name was I recognised, even 
in the record of the school, where I 
was inseribed thus—** Maurice ‘Tier- 
nay, dit l'Irlandais.” It was on this 
very simpleand see mingly-unimporté unt 
fact my whole fate in life was to turn ; 
and in this wise But the explana- 
tion deserves a chapter of its own, 
and shall have it. 


HU ? 


NT. 
juvenile person for full forty years, or 
more. ‘Ihe reader who would know 
these things, had better, with us, look 
through these volumes. They are 
very pleasant reading, not too heavy 
for the hand—as enjoyable a book as 
ever was put into the pocket of a 
chaise; and no matter where your 
summer rambles are, it will not be 
easy to find a pleasanter companion. 

Leigh Hunt is of West Indian de- 
scent. ‘The fathers of his house were 
parsons at Barbadoes as long as any- 
thing is known about them. ‘Tradi- 
tion carries them up to the days of 
Cromwell, when they were said to 
have been Cavaliers, 


** With long sword, saddle, bridle, whack, falla!"’ 


But this is doubtful. It would appear 


with Reminiscences vf Friends and Contem- 
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that one or other married an Irish 
O’Brien; and thus our hero is de- 
scended, he says, from Irish kings. 

The O’Brien was his grandmother; 
her husband was rector of Saint 
Michael's, in Bridgetown, Barbadoes. 
Hunt's father was sent for his educa- 
tion to Philadelphia. He married 
early ; he went to the bar in New- 
York. In the revolutionary move- 
ment he remained a devoted loyalist ; 
narrowly escaped being tarred and 
feathered ; made his way to England ; 
got ordained by Lowth, 
London ; took to preaching charity 
sermons; became tutor in the family 
of the Duke of Chandos, Hunt thinks 
he was near getting a_ bishopric. 
However this was, he contrived to be 
for ever in debt and difficulties. He 
became a democrat in politics, and in 
religion each day was less and less 
orthodox. He died at last, his opi- 
nions being, in religion, those of the 
Universalists, whatever that term may 
mean. 

Hunt’s mother was “a brunette, 
with fine eyes, a tall, lady-like person, 
and hair blacker than i is seen of English 
growth.” West the painter was a 
relation and early friend of the family, 
and likenesses are said to be traced 
between the Indians in his pictures, 
and the dark-featured young Barba- 
does visages of Hunt’s brothers. 
Ifunt’s recollections of his mother 
refer to a later period of her life, and 
when her beauty of person had be- 
come dim. She died at fifty-three, 
but had become old before the natur: al 
time. ‘‘ Her greatest pleasure during 
her decay was to lie on a sofa, looking 
at the setting sun. She used to liken 
it to the door of heaven, and fancy 
her children there waiting for her. 
She was buried, as she always wished 

be, in the churchyard of Hamp- 
stead.” 

Hunt was, during his parents’ lives, 
fortunate enough to get into Christ's 
Hospital. The school has always had 
a good many men to be proud of; and 
such of Christ's Hospital boys as w rite 
books, lose few opport unities of’ boast- 
ing of their distinguished schoolmates. 
In Hunt’s day the boys were 
starved. There was a tradition in the 
school that roast mutton had been the 
school supper in the days of old ; that 
the blue drugget gown, which the 
boys in Hunt’s time wore, was sub- 
stituted for a sumptuous one of blue 
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velvet, with silver buttons. But, 
alas! in the days of blue velvet and 
roast mutton, small-clothes were not 
in existence. This is a world of com- 
promise, and blue velvet and roast 
mutton were exchanged—to the great 
regret of Hunt and his brother ur- 
chins—by some predecessors, who did 
not like cold knees and frozen feet, for 
small-clothes of russia-duck and wor- 
sted yellow stockings :— 


“ The under grammar-master, in my time, 
was the Rev. Mr. Field. He was a good- 
looking man, very gentlemanly, and always 
dressed at the neatest. I believe he once 
wrote a play. He had the reputation of 
being admired by the ladies. A man ofa 
more handsome incompetence for his situa- 
tion perhaps did not exist. He came late of 
a morning; went away soon in the after- 
noon; and used to walk up and down, lan- 
guidly bearing his cane, as if it was a lily, 
and hearing our eternal Dominuses and As 
in presenti’s with an air of ineffable endur- 
ance. Often he did not hear at all. It was 
a joke with us, when any of our friends came 
to the door, and we asked his permission to 
go to them, to address him with some pre- 
posterous question wide of the mark; to 
which he used to assent. We would say, 
for instance, ‘ Are you not a great fool, sir?’ 
or ‘Isn't your daughter a pretty girl?’ to 
which he would reply, ‘ Yes, child,” When 
he condescended to hit us with the cane, he 
made a face as if he was taking physic. Miss 
Field, an agreeable-looking girl, was one of 
the goddesses of the school; as far above us 
as if she had lived on Olympus. Another 
was Miss Patrick, daughter of the lamp- 
manufacturer in Newgate street. I do not 
remember her face so well, not seeing it so 
often; but she abounded in admirers. I 
write the names of these ladies at full length, 
because there is nothing that should hinder 
their being pleased at having caused us so 
many agreeable visions, We used to identify 
them with the picture of Venus in Tooke’s 
Pantheon. 

‘“‘ The other master, the upper one, Boyer 
—famous for the mention of him by Cole- 
ridge and Lamb—was a short stout man, 
inclining to punchiness, with large face and 
hands, an aquiline nose, long upper lip, and 
a sharp mouth. His eye was close and cruel. 
The spectacles which he wore threw a balm 
over it. Being a clergyman, he dressed in 
black, with powdered wig. His clothes were 
cut short; his hands hung out of the sleeves, 
with tight wrist-bands, as if ready for execu- 
tion ; and as he generally wore grey worsted 
stockings, very tight, with a little balustrade 
leg, his whole appearance presented some- 
thing formidably succinct, hard, and mecha- 
nical. In fact, his weak side, and undoubt- 
edly his natural destination, lay in carpentry ; 
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and he accordingly carried, in a side- pocket 
made on purpose, a carpenter’s rule. 

“The merits of Boyer consisted in his be- 
ing a good verbal scholar, and conscientiously 
acting up to the letter of time and attention. 
I have seen him nod at the close of the long 
summer school-hours, wearied out; and I 
should have pitied him, if he had taught us 
to do anything but fear. Though a clergy- 
man, very orthodox, and of rigid morals, he 
indulged himself in an oath, which was 
‘God's-my-life!’ When you were out in your 
lesson, he turned upon you a round staring 
eye like a fish ; and he had a trick of pinch- 
ing you under the chin, and by the lobes of the 
ears, till he would make the blood come. He 
has many times lifted a boy off the ground 
in this way. He was indeed a proper tyrant, 
passionate and capricious ; would take vio- 
lent likes and dislikes to the same boys; 
fondle some without any apparent reason, 
though he had a leaning to the servile, and, 
perhaps, to the sons of rich people ; and he 
would persecute others in a manner truly 
frightful. I have seen him beat a sickly- 
looking, melancholy boy (C——n) about the 
head and ears, till the poor fellow, hot, dry- 
eyed, and confused, seemed lost in bewilder- 
ment. C——n, not long after he took orders, 
died out of his senses. I do not attribute 
that catastrophe to the master; and of course 
he could not wish to do him any lasting mis- 
chief. He had no imagination of any sort. 
But there is no saying how far his treatment 
of the boy might have contributed to prevent 
acure. Tyrannical schoolmasters nowadays 
are to be found, perhaps, exclusively in such 
inferior schools as those described with such 
masterly and indignant edification by my 
friend Charles Dickens; but they formerly 
seemed to have abounded in all; and mas- 
ters, as well as boys, have escaped the chance 
of many bitter reflections, since a wiser and 
more generous intercourse has come up be- 
tween them. . 2. 2. 2. 2 © © @© @ 

“ What a bit of a golden age was it, when 
the Rev. Mr. Steevens, one of the under 
grammar-masters, took his place, on some 
occasion, for a short time! Steevens was 
short and fat, with a handsome, cordial face. 
You loved him as you looked at him; and 
secmed as if you should love him the more, 
the fatter he became. I stammered when I 
was at that time of life: which was an in- 
firmity that used to get me into terrible 
trouble with the master. Steevens used to 
say, on the other hand, ‘ Here comes our 
little black-haired friend, who stammers so. 
Now, let us see what we can do for him.’ 
The consequence was, I did not hesitate half 
so much as with the other. When I did, it 
was out of impatience to please him. 

“Such of us were not liked the better by 
the master, as were in favour with his wife. 
She was a sprightly, good-looking woman, 
with black eyes; and was beheld with trans- 
port by the boys, whenever she appeared at 
the school-door. Her husband’s name, ut- 


tered in a mingled tone of good-nature and 
imperativeness, brought him down from his 
seat with smiling haste. Sometimes he did 
not return. On entering the school one day, 
he found a boy eating cherries. ‘ Where did 
you get those cherries ?’ exclaimed he, think- 
ing the boy had nothing to say for himself. 
‘Mrs. Boyer gave them me, sir.’ He turned 
away, scowling with disapointment. 

“ Speaking of fruit, reminds me of a plea- 
sant trait on the part of a Grecian of the 
name of Le Grice. He was the maddest of 
all the great boys in my time; clever, full 
of address, and not hampered with modesty. 
Remote rumours, not lightly to be heard, fell 
on our ears, respecting pranks of his amoung 
the nurses’ daughters. He had a fair hand- 
some face, with delicate aquiline nose, and 
twinkling eyes. I remember his astonishing 
me, when I was a ‘new boy,’ with sending 
me for a bottle of water, which he procecdet 
to pour down the back of G. a grave Deputy 
Grecian. On the master asking him cone 
day, why he, of all the boys, had given up 
no exercise (it was a particular exercise that 
they were bound to do in the course of a 
long set of holidays), he said he had had ‘a 
lethargy.’ The extreme impudence of this 
puzzled the master; and I believe nothing 
came of it. But what I alluded to about the 
fruit was this. Le Grice was in the habit of 
eating apples in schooltime, for which he had 
been often rebuked. One day, having par- 
ticularly pleased the master, the latter, who 
was eating apples himself, and who would 
now and then with great ostentation present 
a boy with some half-penny token of his 
mansuetude, called out to his favourite of the 
moment ;—‘ Le Grice, here is an apple for 
you.’ Le Grice, who felt his dignity hurt as 
a Grecian, but was more pleased at having 
this opportunity of mortifying his reprover, 
replied, with an exquisite tranquillity of as- 
surance, ‘ Sir, I never eat apples.’ For this, 
among other things, the boys adored him. 
Poor fellow! He and Favell (who, though 
very generous, was said to bea little too sen- 
sible of an humble origin) wrote to the Duke 
of York, when they were at College, for com- 
missions in the army. The Duke good-na- 
turedly sent them. Le Grice died in the 
West Indies. Favell was killed in one of the 
battles in Spain, but not before he had distin- 
guished himself as an officer and a gentleman.” 


At school, Mr. Hunt does not seem 
to have learned much; still it was 
there he caught his fancies for mytho- 
logy, and was imbued with some taste 
for the classics—a taste that, except 
when it is acquired in boyhood, is 
seldom acquired at all. Boyer, 
though a harsh, must have been a 
kindly instructor; and the recollec- 
tions preserved of him by Coleridge 
and others, all confirm IHLunt’s esti- 
mate of his character :— 
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“T am grateful to Christ-Hospital for its 
having bred me up in old cloisters, for its 
making me acquainted with the languages of 
Homer and Ovid, and for its having secured 
to me, on the whole, a well-trained and cheer- 
ful boyhood. It pressed no superstition upon 
me. It did not hinder my growing mind 
from making what excursions it pleased into 
the wide and healthy regions of general lite- 
rature. I might buy as much Collins and 
Gray as I pleased, and get novels to my 
heart’s content from the circulating libraries. 
There was nothing prohibited but what would 
have been prohibited by all good fathers ; and 
everything was encouraged which would have 
been encouraged by the Steeles, and Addi- 
sons, and Popes; by the Warburtons, and 
Atterburys, and Hoadleys. Boyer was a 
severe, nay, a cruel master; but age and re- 
flection have made me sensible that I ought 
always to add my testimony to his being a 
laborious, and a conscientious one. When 
his severity went beyond the mark, I believe 
he was always sorry for it: sometimes I am 
sure he was. He once (though the anecdote 
at first sight may look like a burlesque on 
the remark) knocked out one of my teeth 
with the back of a Homer, in a fit of impa- 
tience at my stammering. The tooth was a 
loose one, and I told him as much; but the 
blood rushed out as I spoke: he turned pale, 
and, on my proposing to go out and wash the 
mouth, he said, ‘ Go, child,’ in a tone of voice 
amounting to the paternal. Now ‘ go, child,’ 
from Boyer, was worth a dozen tender speech- 
es from any one else; and it was felt that I 
had got an advantage over him, acknow- 
ledged by himself.” 


Before Hunt left school, he had 
formed school friendships which he 


delights to record. Then, like every 
one else, he was in love for a while, 
and all this is very pleasantly told. 
When he returned home, he came to 
a house of more comfort than he had 
left, for a rich West Indian relative 
came to spend her money among her 
people, and she was domiciled with 
Hunt’s father and mother. It was a 
happy time, with black servants, and 
all the incidents proper to the esta- 
blishment of a daughter of the sun; but 
she died, and things relapsed into 
much their former state. 

Hunt, while at school, had formed 
the habit of buying books, and sub- 
scribing to circulating-libraries. The 
** British Poets,” with very well-exe- 
cuted engravings, were published in 
sixpenny numbers, and Hunt was a 
happy bibliomaniac. When he got 
away from school, he haunted the 
book-stalls, and wrote verses. His 
futher, we have said, was a preacher 
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of charity sermons. Before he had 
passed into actual dissent, he erected 
one or more fashionable chapels, and 
he got his auditors to subscribe for 
a volume of his son’s poems. The 
oems, as all poems written in boy. 
ood must be, were chiefly imitative, 
and the models which were likely to 
be adopted for imitation then, were of 
a more formal cast than those which 
now exercise the ingenuity of a clever 
schoolboy. ‘The verses, it would ap- 
pear, were good of their kind; but the 
kind itself—this was not Hunt’s fault— 
was good for little :— 


““My book was a heap of imitations, all 
but absolutely worthless. But absurd as it 
was, it did me a serious mischief; for it 
made me suppose that 1 had attained an end, 
instead of not having even reached a com- 
mencement ; and thus caused me to waste in 
imitation a good many years which I ought 
to have devoted to the study of the poetical 
art, and of nature. Coleridge has praised 
Boyer for teaching us to laugh at ‘ muses,’ 
and ‘ Castalian streams ;’ but he ought ra- 
ther to have lamented that he did not teach 
us how to love them wisely, as he might have 
done had he really known anything about 
poetry, or loved Spenser and the old poets, 
as he thought he admired the new. Even 
Coleridge's juvenile poems were none the bet- 
ter for Boyer’s training. As to mine, they 
were, for the most part, as mere trash as 
anti-Castalian heart could have desired. I 
wrote ‘ odes’ because Collins and Gray had 
written them, ‘ pastorals’ because Pope had 
written them, ‘ blank verse’ because Aiken- 
side and Thomson had written blank verse, 
and a ‘ Palace of Pleasure’ because Spenser 
had written a ‘ Bower of Bliss.’ But in all 
these authors I saw little but their words, and 
imitated even those badly. I had nobody to 
bid me to go to the nature which had origi- 
nated the books. Coleridge’s lauded teacher 
put into my hands, at one time, the life of 
Pope by Ruffhead (the worst he could have 
chosen), and at another (for the express 
purpose of cultivating my love of poetry) 
the Jrene and other poems of Dr. Johnson! 
Pope’s smooth but unartistical versification 
spell-bound me for a long time. Of John- 
son’s poems I retained nothing but the epi- 
gram beginning ‘ Hermit hoar—’ 


*** Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 
Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
What is bliss, and which the way. 


* Thus I spoke, and speaking, sighed, 
Scarce repressed the starting tear, 
When the hoary sage replied, 
Come, my lad, and drink some beer,’ 


This was the first epigram of the kind which 
I had seen; and it had a cautionary effect 
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upon me to an extent which its author might 
hardly have desired. The grave Dr. John- 
son and the rogue Ambrose de Lamela, in 
Gil Blas, stood side by side in my imagina- 
tion as unmaskers of venerable appearances.” 


The young poet visited Oxford, was 
admired by professors of poetry who 
had given up practice, and was in- 
duced to go boating. He was near 
being drowned; but in the death-agony, 
when his whole past life rushed before 
him, créwded into one dreadful mo- 
ment—when all he had done, and all 
he had suffered, and all he had ever 
heard or ever thought, came at once 
into his mind—he remembered the 
consolatory proverb, and took courage. 
It was an awful moment :— 


* My bodily sensations were not so pain- 
ful as I should have fancied they would have 
been. My mental reflections were very diffe- 
rent, though one of them, by a singular meet- 
ing of extremes, was of a comic nature. I 
thought that I should never see the sky again, 
that I had parted with all my friends, and 
that I was about to contradict the proverb 
which said that a man who was born to be 
hung would never be drowned; for the sail- 
line, in which I felt entangled, seemed des- 
tined to perform both the offices. On a 
sudden I found an oar in my hand, and the 
next minute I was climbing, with assistance, 
into a wherry, in which there sat two Oxon- 
ians, one of them helping me, and loudly and 
laughingly differing with the other, who did 
not at all like the rocking of the boat, and 
who assured me, to the manifest contradic- 
tion of such senses as I had left, that there 
was no room. This gentleman is now no 
more; and I shall not mention his name, 
because I might do injustice to the memory 
of a brave man struck with a panic. The 
name of his companion, if I mistake not, was 
Russell. I hope he was related to an illus- 
trious person of the same name, to whom I 
have lately been indebted for what may have 
been another prolongation of my life. 

“On returning to town, which I did on 
the top of an Oxford coach, I was relating 
this story to the singular person who then 
drove it (Bobart, who had been a collegian), 
when aman who was sitting behind sur- 
prised us with the excess of his laughter. On 
asking him the reason, he touched his hat, 
and said, ‘Sir, I’m his footman.’ Such are 
the delicacies of the livery, and the glorifica- 
tions of their masters with which they enter- 
tain the kitchen, 

“This Bobart was a very curious person. 
I have noticed him in the Jndicator, in the 
article on ‘Coaches.’ He was a descendant 
of a horticultural family, who had been keep- 
ers of the Physic Garden at Oxford, and 
one of whom palmed a rat upon the learned 
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world for a dragon, by stretching out its 
skin into wings. Tillimant Bobart (for such 
was the name of our charioteer) had been at 
College himself, probably as a sizar; but 
having become proprietor of a stage-coach, 
he thought fit to be his own coachman; and 
received your money and touched his hat 
like the rest of the fraternity. He had a 
round red face, with eyes that stared, and 
showed the white; and having become, by 
long practice, an excellent capper of verses, 
he was accustomed to have bouts at that 
pastime with the collegians whom he drove, 
It was curious to hear him whistle and grunt, 
and urge on his horses with the other cus- 
tomary euphonics of his tribe, and then see 
him flash his eye round upon the capping 
gentleman who sat behind him, and quote 
his never-failing line out of Virgil and Ho- 
race. In the evening (for he only drove his 
coach half way to London) he divided his 
solace after his labours between his book and 
his brandy-and-water ; but I am afraid with 
a little too much of the brandy, for his end 
was not happy. There was much eccentri- 
city in the family, without anything much 
to show for it. The Bobart who invented 
the dragon, chuckled over the secret for a 
long time with a satisfaction that must have 
cost him many falsehoods ; and the first Bo- 
bart that is known, used to tag his beard 
with silver on holidays.” 


He also visited Cambridge :— 


“ If female society had not been wanting, 
I should have longed to reside at an univer- 
sity ; for I have never seen trees, books, and 
a garde n to walk in, but I saw my natural 
home, provided there was no ‘monkery’ in 
it. Ihave always thought it a brave and 
a great saying of Mahomet,—‘ there is no 
monkery in Islam.’ 


‘** From women's eyes this doctrine I derive: 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
Which show, contain, and nourish all the world.’ 


“Were I to visit the universities now, I 
should explore every corner, and reverently 
fancy myself in the presence of every great 
and good man that has adorned them; but 
the most important people to young men 
are one another; and I was content with 
glancing at the haunts of Addison and War- 
ton in Oxford, and at those of Gray, Spenser, 
and Milton, in Cambridge, Oxford, I found, 
had greatly the advantage of Cambridge in 
point of country. You could understand well 
enough how poets could wander about Iffley 
and Woodstock ; but when I visited Cam- 
bridge, the nakedness of the land was too 
plainly visible under a sheet of snow, through 
which gutters of ditches ran, like ink, by the 
side of leafless sallows, which resemble huge 
pincushions stuck on posts. The town, how- 
ever made amends; and Cambridge has the 
advantage of Oxford in a remarkable degree, 
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as far as regards eminent names, England’s 
two greatest philosophers, Bacon and New- 
ton, and (according to Tyrwhitt) three out 
of its four great poets, were bred there, be- 
sides double the number of minor celebrities. 
Oxford even did not always know ‘ the goods 
the gods provided.’ It repudiated Locke; 
alienated Gibbon; and had nothing but an- 
gry sullenness and hard expulsion to answer 
to the inquiries which its very ordinances 
encouraged in the sincere and loving spirit of 
Shelley. 

“Yet they are divine places, both ;—full 
of grace and beauty, and scholarship ; of-re- 
verend antiquity, and ever young nature and 
hope. Their faults, if of worldliness in some, 
are those of time and of conscience in more, 
and if the more pertinacious on those ac- 
counts, will merge into a like conservative 
firmness, when still nobler developments are 
in their keeping. So at least I hope: and so 
may the Fates have ordained ; keeping their 
gowns among them as a symbol that learn- 
ing is indeed something which ever learns ; 
and instructing them to teach love, and cha- 
rity, and inquiry, with the same accomplished 
authority, as that with which they have 
taught assent.” 


Hunt, with all his sympathies with 
everybody and everything, seems to 
have no love for the Americans, 
They, it seems, reprint his books with. 
out paying for copyright. Well, we 
do the same with theirs, and it is 
highly probable that all parties are 
benefitted by it. ‘I love Emerson, 
Bryant, and Lowell, and some others, 
and all Philadelphia women, for the 
sake of my mother.” He dislikes 
Franklin for his ‘ scoundrel maxims.” 
Emerson, Bryant, and the rest of them, 
are marvellously overpraised, as will 
always be the case when men deal in 
the sentimental. They are loved for 
no better reason than the Philadelphia 
women, who are admired because the 
author happens to have been fond of 
his mother. As to Franklin’s “scoun- 
drel maxims,” they are the maxims of 
a shrewd man, communicating with 
others, and using their dialect. Frank. 
lin’s maxims, like Swift’s avarice, were 
consistent with unbounded benevo- 
lence ; and the strange stories told of 
both, though probably having some 
basis of truth, do nothing whatever to 
lessen our estimate of their sterling 
good qualities. We agree with a great 
deal that Hunt says when writing of 
Franklin; we think, however, that 
he wholly mistakes the character of the 
man, and that Franklin would have 
agreed with much of what he says, as 
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far as it has any meaning, for his 
tirade against money and money- 
getting really means very little. He 
forgets that money is nothing in it- 
self, and that, as it represents power 
of every kind, it is disregarded by no 
wise man. 

Hunt’s book was successful. It 
served to introduce him everywhere ; 
and he tells of some persons of whom 
we are glad to hear. Maurice, the 
author of “Indian Antiquities,” was 
one :— 


‘*T mention him more particularly, as 
I do others, because he had a character of 
his own, and makes a portrait. I had seen 
an engraving of him, representing a slender, 
dim-eyed, enamel-faced person, very tightly 
dressed and particular, with no expression 
but that of propriety. What was my sur- 
prise, when I beheld a short, chubby, good- 
humoured companion, with boyish features, 
and a lax dress and manner, heartily glad 
to see you, and tender over his wine! He 
was a sort of clerical Horace. He might, 
by some freak of patronage, have been made 
a bishop; and he thought he deserved it for 
having proved the identity of the Hindoo 
with the Christian Trinity, which was the 
object of his book! But he began to despond 
on that point, when I knew him; and he 
drank as much wine for sorrow, as he would, 
had he been made a bishop, for joy. He 
was a man of a social and overflowing na- 
ture; more fit, in truth, to set an example of 
charity than faith; and would have made an 
excellent Bramin of the Rama-Deeva wor- 
ship.” 


Maurice was fond of his wine and 
roast fowl, and seems to have enjoyed 
himself, in a sort of bachelor state, at 
the Museum, where he was employed 
in compiling catalogues, and dreaming 
of bishopries ; now and then hammer- 
ing out a leaden ode to Camdeo 
bright or Ganesa sublime; or telling 
an odd story, for this dreamer of 
dreams was fond .of story-telling. 
Alas! for the stories. Hunt remem- 
bers there were such things, wishes he 
could tell them, but cannot. One 
has survived: A gentleman expected 
the restoration of health and strength 
from smelling fresh earth, and each 
morning he dug a hole at Primrose. 
hill, prostrated himself as if in wor- 
ship, and put his head in it. While 
he was one day in this attitude, some 
thieves held down his head and picked 
his pocket ! 

We have Hunt next figuring as a 
volunteer, when invasion was threat. 
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ened by Bonaparte. He soon after 
is a regular play-goer ; then a thea- 
trical critic on a small scale; then an 
aubitious essayist; then a regular 
dispenser of half the fame that the 
notabilities of the stage were dying to 
acquire, praising, because he liked the 
people, and abusing now and then, 
chiefly for the purpose of testing his 
power ; all the time, however, eating 
and drinking too much, till at last he 
sinks, jaded, and jaundiced, and ex- 
hausted. ‘Then came reflection; then 
a friendly surgeon; then he borrows 
or hires a horse. Health returns; 
then again he writes verses, and finds 
a fitting subject for his verse; and 
then— 


* Visions of glory, spare my aching sight!” 


“T thoroughly enjoyed my books, my 
walks, my companions, my verses; and [ 
had never ceased to be rez ady to fall in love 
with the first tender-hearted damsel that 
should encourage me. Now it was a fair 
charmer, and now a brunette; now a girl 
who sang, or a girl who danced; now one 
that was merry, or was melancholy, or seem- 
ed to care for nothing, or for everything, or 
was a good friend, or good sister, or good 
daughter. With this last, who completed 
her conquest by reading verses better than I 
have ever yet heard, I ultimately became 
wedded for life; and she reads verses better 
than ever to this day, especially some that 
shall be nameless.” 


And so ends the first volume of this 
romance of life. 

The second volume opens with the 
establishment of the Exraminer—a 
olitical and literary journal, which, 
in the hands of Mr. Fonblanque, and 
still more remarkably in those of Mr. 
Foster, exhibits a range of talent and 
even of genius, seldom or never 
brought for a number of years to such 
a task. ‘This journal was projected, 
and the tone given to it, by Leigh 
Hunt and his brother ; and the hands 
into which it has since come, and by 
which it has been so ably wielded, 
have scarcely manifested greate r power 
than distinguished this paper in its 
early days. Hunt and his brother 
commenced it in partnership in 1808. 
Before that year Hunt had exercised 
himself in notices of dramatic per- 
formances and of dramatic authors; 
and he had the great advantage of 
being an entire enthusiast about both, 
His writings on these subjects always 
exhibited ‘a sort of animal delight 











mingling with intellectual power. Te 
admired others, but he admired him- 
self too for admiring. It was not 


“* Caterfelto, with his hair on end 
At his own wonders, wondering for his bread ;" 


For, somehow, the self-delizht seemed 
a matter of course ; and whether the 


essays were written to aid the means of 


livelihood or not, they flowed, or seemed 
to flow, from the more genial part of 
his nature, with a total disregard of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Still there 
was something of wonderment at hisown 
accomplishments, andatall he was to ac- 
complish—something of a pleased con- 
sciousness, which the reader felt at the 
same time amusing and provoking, when 
he found that the writer, whose p: vper he 
was perusing, never shi aped a sentence 
without being disposed to press it on 
his reader's attention—Am I not the 
worthy successor of the Goldsmiths, 
and the Steeles, and the Addisons ? 
And the best of his readers were very 
much disposed to agree with him, yet 
had rather they were not assisted in 
coming to this conclusion by the au- 
thor’s own notes of admiration : — 


“The new office of editor conspired with 
my success as a critic to turn my head. I 
wrote, though anonymously, in the first per- 
son, as if, in addition to my theatrical pre- 
tensions, I had suddenly become an oracle 
in politics ; the words philosophy, poetry, 
criticism, statesmanship, nay, even ethics 
and theology, all took a final tone in my 
lips; and when I consider the virtue as well 
as knowledge which I demanded from every- 
body whom I had occasion to speak of, and 
of how much charity my own juvenile errors 
ought to have considered themselves in need 
(however they might have been warranted 
by conventional allowance), I will not say I 
was a hypocrite in the odious sense of the 
word, for it was all done out of a spirit of 
foppery and ‘ fine writing,’ and I never 
affected any formal virtues in private; but 
when I consider all the nonsense and ex- 
travagance of those assumptions—all the 
harm they must have done me in discerning 
eyes, and all the reasonable amount of re- 
sentment which it was preparing for me 
with adversaries—I blush to think what a 
simpleton I was, and how much of the con- 
sequences I deserved. It is out of no ‘ osten- 
tation of candour’ that I make this confes- 
sion. It is extremely painful to me. 

“ Suffering gradually worked me out of a 
good deal of this kind of egotism. I hope 
that even the present most involuntarily 
egotistical book affords evidence that I am 
pretty well rid of it; and I must add, in my 
behalf, that, in every other respect, never, at 
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that time or at any after time, was T other- 
wise that an honest man. I overrated my 
claims to public attention; I greatly overdid 
the manner of addressing it; and I was not 
too abundant in either ; but I set out perhaps 
with as good an editorial amount of qualifi- 
cation as most writers no older. I was fairly 
grounded in English history ; I had carefully 
read De Lolme and Blackstone; I had no 
mercenary views whatsoever, though I was 
a proprietor of the journal ; and all the levity 
of my animal spirits, and the foppery of the 
graver part of my pretensions, had not de- 
stroyed in me that spirit of martyrdom which 
had been inculeated in me from the cradle. 
I denied myself political as well as theatrical 
acquaintances ; I was the reverse of a specu- 
lator upon patronage or employment ; and I 
was prepared, with my excellent brother, to 
suffer manfully, should the time for suffering 
arrive.” 


The Examiner could not, in any fair 
sense of the word, be regarded at first 
as a party paper. The writers were 
honest men, not well-informed, very 
confident, very clever, very witty, and 
doing business in a style exceedingly 
likely to vex the persons whom they— 
more for fun than anything else—were 
in the weekly habit of showing up for 
ridicule. The paper « disclaimed all 
knowledge of statistics, and the rest of 
its pe lities were rather a sentiment and 
a matter of training, than founded on 
any particular politic al reflection.’ 

Hunt was surprised that the gentle- 
men he laughed at did not join in the 
laugh, the fun was so jovial ; that he 
should be charged with Bonapartism, 
astonished him, seeing that he did 
nothing but prefer Bonaparte to all 
kings going. As to republicanism, of 
which he was also accused, why he 
really disliked the Americans, all but 
his mother, and three or four poetlings 
who swam in the shallow waters. As 
to republics, the United States, not- 
withstanding our family rel: ationships, 
were no favourites with us, owing to 


their love of money, and their want of 


the imaginative and ornamental; and 
the excesses of the French Revolution 
we held in abhorrence.” As to church 
and state, Hunt’s supposed antipathy 
to such abstractions was altogether a 
fiction of his enemies. He did not 
himself define either with any great 
distinctness; but he could imagine de- 
finitions of each which would. render 
them quite unobjectionable. “ We 
heartily advocated the mild spirit of 
religious government, as exercised by 
the “Church of England in opposition 
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to the bigoted part of Dissent. . . 

A church appeared to me, then, as it 
still does, an instinctive want in the 
human family. I never to this day 
pass one, even of a kind the most un- 
reformed, without a wish to go into it, 
and join my fellow-creatures in their 
affecting evidence of the ne cessity of 
an additional tie with Deity « and Infinity, 
with this world and the next.” « All’s 
well,” says Leigh Hunt, “ and will be 
better.” Still th: at we should, without 
being very high churchmen, and with- 
out caring much what is said in the 
newspapers on the subject of the state, 
be rather dissatisfied with this amount 
of benevolent patronage, will not sur- 
prise our readers; and Mr. Hunt must 
be content with our thinking no reader 
of forty years ago did him much wrong 
in mé aking a charge, if the charge was 
made, from which he has so feebly vin. 
dicated himself. ‘The effort to stand 
right with every one is not an easy 
one. Hunt is an amiable man, whom 
the accident of having to write every 
day drives into extremes, without his 
perceiving it himself. 

Hunt, when he commenced the Er- 
aminer, was a clerk in the War-oflice. 
It became impossible for him to hold 
this place when his paper was violently 
opposed tothe Government. He tells 
us that Chaucer and that Lamb were 
government clerks, and others of the 
British poets. The dignity of a poet 
then was not irrecone ‘lable’ with a life 
of toilsome industry, and he would not 
on this account have resigned. Nay, 
we believe it was his verses got him 
the appointment ; for when Lord Sid- 
mouth—then Mr. Addington—gave it 
to him, he told him, in the verses of 
Pope, his hope that it might be said of 
him, that— 


* Not in faney’s maze he wandered long, 
But stooped to truth, an moralised his song.” 


A pleasant chapter follows the ac- 
count of setting up the Examiner, in 
which we have good-humoured gossip 
about the friends with whom he now be- 
came acquainted. Dubois was one of 
them. He edited the Monthly Mirror— 
was fond of port, and died not long agoa 
police magistrate, or something of that 
sort. For an author, and one of no 
great repute, this was a euthanasia 
not to be expected. It was at Syden- 
ham Hunt used to meet him; and 
there, too, he met Campbell, of ‘whoen 
his recollections are kindly, Theodore 
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Hook and Campbell he met together, 
and Hook indulged his power of im- 
provisation, sitting at the piano, and 
extemporising mus ic and words in an 
admirable vein of parody, taking as 
his subject some story of village scan- 
dal, in which a rustic amour of the 
poet’s was recorded. In his extem- 
pore opera Hook introduced sailors 
and their claptraps, clowns, &c.—nay, 
every one of the company present, 
with all their real or supposed pecu- 
liarities« The poet, and the lady of his 
love, were the hero and heroine :— 


“He parodied music as well as words, 
giving us the most received cadences and 
flourishes, and calling to mind (not without 
some hazard to his filial duties) the common- 
places of the pastoral songs and duets of the 
last half century ; so that if Mr. Dignum, 
the Damon of Vauxhall, had been present, 
he would have doubted whether to take it as 
an affront or a compliment. Campbell cer- 
tainly took the theme of the parody as a 
compliment ; for having drank a little more 
wine than usual that evening, and happening 
to wear a wig on account of having lost his 
hair by a fever, he suddenly took off the 
wig, and dashed it at the head of the per- 
former, exclaiming, ‘ You dog! Ill throw 
my laurels at you.’” 


Hunt also met Mathews at Syden- 
ham. The Amphitryon was Mr. Hill, 
proprietor of the Monthly Mirror, in 
which we believe the Aikins and Bar- 
baulds moved about like gold and silver 
fishes in a narrow and brilliant circle, 
which somehow seemed to be always 
the same. These old Monthly Mirrors 
contained a good deal of lively writ- 
ing, which aa by this time have be- 
come very hard reading. This con- 
cerns us but little who shall or will, —as 
the schoolmasters say when they would 
escape a confusion of idiom, and avoid 
betraying their Hibernian or Scottish 
habit of speech,—ever read one line of 
it. Hill, as we have said, was the 
proprietor ; Du Bois the editor. 

At these parties Hunt met Ma- 
thews, and his account of him is well 
worth extracting. It is as good—and 
this is the highest compliment Hunt 
has ever been paid, if he estimates it 
as he ought—it is as good, or nearly as 

ood, as a chapter of Lever or of Dic. 
ao and of Lever we think, in some 
respects, more highly than we do of 
Dickens. Father Tom Loftus, in his 
glory, when plotting the winning of a 
race-horse, is not an imagination truer 
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to nature—to Connaught nature we 
mean—than Leigh Hunt’s recollection 
of Mathews—alone i in his glory :— 


“* Mathews, the comedian, I had the plea-- 
sure of seeing at Mr. Hill's several times, 
and of witnessing his imitations, which, 
admirable as they were on the stage, were 
still more so in private. His wife occa- 
sionally came with him, with her hand- 
some eyes, and charitably made tea for us. 
Many years afterwards I had the pleasure 
of seeing them at their own table; and I 
thought that while Time, with unusual 
courtesy, had spared the sweet countenance 
of the lady, he had given more force and 
interest to that of the husband in the very 
ploughing of it up. Strong lines had been 
cut, and the face stood them well. I had 
seldom been more surprised than on coming 
close to Mathews on that occasion, and seeing 
the bust which he possessed in his gallery of 
his friend Liston. Some of these comic 
actors, like comic writers, are as unfarcical as 
can be imagined in their interior. The taste 
for humour comes to them by the force of 
contrast. The last time I had seen Mathews, 
his face appeared to me insignificant to what 
it was then. On the former occasion, he 
looked like an irritable in-door pet: on the 
latter, he seemed to have been grappling 
with the world, and to have got vigour by 
it. His face had looked out upon the Atlan- 
tic, and said to the old waves, ‘ Buffet on; 
I have seen trouble as well as you.’ The 
paralytic affection, or whatever it was, that 
twisted his mouth when young, had formerly 
appeared to be master of his face, and given 
it a character of indecision and alarm. It 
now seemed a minor thing; a twist in a 
piece of old oak. And what a bust was 
Liston’s! The mouth and chin, with the 
throat under it, hung like an old bag; but 
the upper part of the head was as fine as 
possible. There was a speculation, a look- 
out, and even an elevation of character in it, 
as unlike the Liston on the stage, as Lear 
is to King Pippin. One might imagine 
Laberius to have had suchafacee . . . 

“The reasons why Mathews’s imitations 
were still better in private than in public 
were, that he was more at his ease personally, 
more secure of his audience (‘fit though 
few’), and able to interest them with traits 
of private character, which could not have 
been introduced on the stage. He gave, for 
instance, to persons who he thought could 
take it rightly, a picture of the manners and 
conversation of Sir Walter Scott, highly 
creditable to that celebrated person, and cal- 
culated to add regard to admiration. His 
commonest imitations were not superficial. 
Something of the mind and character of the 
individual was always insinuated, often with 
a dramatic dressing, and plenty of sauce 
piquante. At Sydenham he used to give us 
a dialogue among the actors, each of whom 
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found fault with another for some defect or 
excess of his own.—Kemble objecting to 
stiffness, Munden to grimace, and so on, 
His representation of Incledon was extraor- 
dinary : his nose seemed actually to become 
aquiline. It is a pity I cannot put upon 
paper, as represented by Mr. Mathews, the 
singular gabblings of that actor, the lax and 
sailor-like twist of mind, with which every- 
thing hung upon him; and his profane 
pieties in quoting the Bible ; for which, and 
swearing, he seemed to have an equal reve- 
rence. He appeared to be charitable to 
everybody but Braham. He would be de- 
scribed as saying to his friend Holman, for 
instance, ‘ My dear George, don't be abusive, 
George ;—don’t insult,—don’t be indecent, 
by G—d! You shall take the beam out of 
your own eye,—what the devil is it? you 
know, in the Bible; something’ (the a very 
broad) ‘about a beam, my dear George! and 
—and—and a mote ;—you'll find it in any 
part of the Bible ; yes, George, my dear boy, 
the Bible, by G—d;’ (and then with real 
fervour and reverence) ‘the Holy Scripture, 
G—d d—me!’ He swore as dreadfully as 
a devout knight-errant. Braham, whose 
trumpet blew down his wooden walls, he 
could not endure. He is represented as say- 
ing one day, with a strange mixture of 
imagination and matter-of-fact, that ‘ he 
only wished his beloved master, Mr. Jackson, 
could come down from heaven, and take the 
Exeter stage to London, to hear that d—d 
Re Xe eee Dee eine. ae 
“As Hook made extempore verses on us, 
so Mathews one day gave an extempore imi- 
tation of us all round, with the exception of 
a young theatrical critic (videlicet, myself), 
in whose appearance and manner he pro- 
nounced that there was no handle for mi- 
micry. This, in all probability, was in- 
tended as a politeness towards a comparative 
stranger, but it might have been policy ; and 
the laughter was not missed by it. At all 
events, the critic was both good-humoured 
enough, and at that time self-satisfied 
enough, to have borne the mimicry ; and no 
harm would have come ofit. . . . . . 
“ One morning, after stopping all night at 
this pleasant house, I was getting up to 
breakfast, when I heard the noise of a little 
boy having his face washed. Our host was 
a merry bachelor, and to the rosiness of a 
priest might, for ought I knew, have added 
the paternity; but I had never heard of it, 
and still less expected to find a child in his 
house. More obvious and obstreperous 
proofs, however, of the existence of a boy 
with a dirty face, could not have been met 
with. You heard the child crying and ob- 
jecting ; then the woman remonstrating ; 
then the cries of the child snubbed and swal- 
lowed up in the hard towel ; and at intervals 
out came his voice bubbling and deploring, 
and was again swallowed up. At breakfast, 
the child being pitied, I ventured to speak 
about it, and was laughing and sympathising 
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in perfect good faith, when Mathews came in, 
and I found that the little urchin was he.” 


Fuseli was also an acquaintance of 
Hunt’s, formed at the same period. 


“* Fuseli was a small man, with energetic 
features, and a white head of hair. Our 
host’s daughter, then a little girl, used to call 
him the white-headed lion. He combed his 
hair up from the forehead ; and as his whis- 
kers were large, his face was set in a kind of 
hairy frame, which, in addition to the fierce- 
ness of his look, really gave him an aspect 
of that sort. Otherwise, his features were 
rather sharp than round. He would have 
looked much like an old military officer, if 
his face, besides its real energy, had not 
affected more. There was the same defect 
in it as in his pictures. Conscious of not 
having all the strength he wished, he en- 
deavoured to make out for it by violence and 
pretension. He carried this so far, as to 
look fiercer than usual when he sat for 
his picture. His friend and engraver, Mr. 
Houghton, drew an admirable likeness of 
him in this state of dignified extravagance, 
He is sitting back in his chair, leaning on 
his hand, but looking ready to pounce withal. 
His motion of repose was like that of Pistol : 


“ * Now, Pistol, lay thy head in Furies’ lap.’ 


Agreeably to this over-wrought manner, he 
was reckoned, I believe, not quite so bold as 
he might have been. He painted horrible 
pictures, as children tell horrible stories ; and 
was frightened at his own lay-figures. Yet 
he would hardly have talked as he did about 
his terrors, had he been as timid as some 
supposed him. With the affected, impres- 
sion is the main thing, let it be produced how 
it may. A. student of the Academy told me, 
that Mr. Fuseli coming in one night, when 
a solitary candle had been put on the floor 
in a corner of the room, to produce some 
effect or other, he said it looked ‘like a 
damned soul.’ This was by way of being 
Dantesque, as Michael Angelo was.” 


Hunt was more at home among the 
literary people than the politicians. 
He lived among the one ; of the others 
he knew nothing, and did not think 
much or often. Even now he writes 
of them without their ever having been 
much the subject of reflection with him. 
A man who set up the business of po- 
litics, his only stock in trade, in the 
way of information, being some small 
acquaintance with such matters as he 
could learn from an amateur’s reading 
of Blackstone and De Lolme, and who 
prides himself on coming well furnished 
to his task, is not likely to be able to 
tell us much or to see much even of 
what is passing before his eyes, 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































When the Examiner was set up, Piit 
and Fox had both been some two 
or three years dead. Pitt had died 


of disappointment ; and if a habit of 


drinking did not ‘hurry him to his 
grave, it yet existed, and did not he Ip 
to keep him alive. Fox died 


“ Of older but more genial habits of a like 
sort, and of demands beyond his strength by 
a sudden accession to oftice. The king—a 
conscientious but narrow-minded man, obsti- 
nate to a degree of disease (which had lately 
lost him America), and not always dealing 
ingenuously, even with his advisers—had 
lately got rid of Mr. Fox’s successors, on ac- 
count of their urging the Catholic claims, 
He had summoned to office in their stead 
Lords Castlereagh, Liverpool, and others, 
who had been the clerks of Mr. Pitt; and 
Bonaparte was at the height of his power as 
French Emperor, setting his brothers on 
thrones, and compelling our Russian and 
German allies to side with him under the 
most mortifying circumstances of tergiversa- 
tion.” 


Hunt attaches more moment to his 
papers on politics in those days than 
they could have been entitled to. It 
may not be unreasonable in him to 
show, in such a work as his own 
Life, that he has always been consis- 
tent, or that his inconsistencies have 
grown out of no want of generosity 
in his nature; but to justify the opi- 
nions of men and things which he has 
been uttering in some shape or other 
since he began to speak or to write, is 
litle better than to enact his infancy 
again, The £xraminer gave offence to 
people in power, and it was indicted 
more than once for libel. The first 
occasion was when the Duke of York 
was commander-in-chief, or as Hunt 
ealls him, a conscientious War-oflice 
clerk. An Irish gentleman, Major 
Hogan, had been for a long time in 
the service, and seen some forty cap- 
tains promoted over his head, in spite 
of repeated _ ations and promises, 
and though he but asked to purchase 
his promotion according to the regula- 
tions of the service. He at last suc- 
ceeded in compe lling an interview with 
the Duke of York, and told him that 
he had applied for his promotion ac- 
cording to the established regulations ; 
that other means of obtaining it were 
suggested, and that it was offered 
him for £600, about half the price 
for it in the regular course. Hogan 
was surprised at the Duke's allowing 
him to retire, after this communica- 
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tion, without asking him any ques. 
tions. Ile determined to state the 
ease publicly, and advertised a pamph- 
let on the subject. A letter was sent 
him, with an enclosure of £400, en- 
treating him to suppress the pamphlet, 
and promising his promotion. Hogan 
not only published his pamphlet, but 
stated this additional fact. ‘The Eva- 
miner commented indignantly on these 
disclosures, and a prosecution was com- 
menced. By great good fortune, how- 
ever, the matter became the subject of 
parliamentary investigation, and the 
scenes revealed by the examination of 
Mrs. Clarke compelled the Duke's re- 
tirement from the War-office, and ter. 
minated all proceedings for libel in this 
case. 

‘The second occasion of danger was 
when the Duke of Portland retired 
from the premiership. ‘There was an 
article in the Examiner, and a very 
amusing one, entitled ‘* Change of Mi- 
nistry,”” which Leigh Hunt has re- 
printed. We re wally think the paper 
wholly inoffensive; at least every news- 
paper we have taken up for the last 
ten years has scarce ly an innocent sen- 
tence, if this can be fairly thought 
guilty. It ended with the sentence 
charged as libellous:—* Of all mo- 
narchs, indeed, since the Revolution, 
the successor of George the Third will 
have the finest opportunity of becom- 
ing nobly popular.” Taken apart from 
the context, this might be regarded as 
offensive, but surely not as criminal ; 
read with the context, it was absolute ly 
inoffensive. 

This paragraph, with another from 
the same article, had been copied into 
the Morning Chronicle, and the prose- 
cution agi inst Perr Vs the propr ietor of 
the ¢ ‘hronicle , came on first. He was 
acquitted and the prosecution against 
the Examiner was abandoned. A paper 
against Military Flogging, by John 
Scott, was copied from. a country pa- 
per into the Examiner. Prosec utions 
were instituted against both papers. The 
Examiner was acquitted, and the coun- 
try paper convicted. Lord Brougham 
conducted the defence in both cases. 

While Hunt edited the Examiner, 
and was writing every week with great 
vigour on the topics of the day, he 
wished for a better vehicle of such 
papers as, from their length or 
otherwise, might be less suited to 
a& newspaper, “and he projected the 
Reflector, a quarterly magazine, in 
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which he found his friends Lamb 
and other writers writing their best 
papers. It lived but to ‘complete a 
fourth number. In it was published 
Leigh Hunt’s Feast of the Poets, a 
pleasant extravaganza, in which Phe- 
bus Apollo takes a sort of devil's walk 
over earth to see how its poets go on, 
and they are asked to dinner or to tea, 
according to Hunt's estimate of their 
genius. The poem has undergone so 
many changes since it first appeared, 
that we scarce now recognise it; but 
we always thought it an elegant trifle, 
not ¢ apable surely of exciting one-half 
the wrath which its author thinks it 
provoked. An invitation to Holland 
House is mentioned by Mr. Hunt as 
communicated to him by Blanco White, 
in acknowledgment of Lord Holland's 
gratification at some article in the Re- 
flector. He did not go, feeling that 
his independence might i in some degree 
be compromised. Of Blanco White 
he thus speaks :— 





“Of Mr. Blanco White, thus brought to my 
recollection, a good deal is known in certain 
political and religious quarters: but it may 
be new to many readers, that he was an 
Anglo-Spaniard, who was forced to quit the 
Peninsula for his liberal opinions, and who 
died in his adopted country not long ago, 
after many years’ endeavour to come to some 
positive faith within the Christian pale. At 
the time I knew him he had not long arrived 
from Spain, and was engaged, or about to be 
engaged, as tutor to the present Lord Hol- 
land. Though English by name and origin, 
he was more of the Spaniard in appearance, 
being very unlike the portrait prefixed to his 
Life and Correspondence. At least, he 
must have greatly altered from what he was 
when I knew him, if that portrait ever 
resembled him. He hada long pale face, 
with prominent drooping nose, anxious and 
somewhat staring eyes, and a mouth turning 
down at the corners. I believe there was 
not an honester man in the world, or one of 
an acuter intellect, short of the mischief that 
had been done it by a melancholy tempera- 
ment and a superstitious training. It is 
distressing, in the work alluded to, to see 
what a torment the intellect may be rendered 
to itself by its own sharpness, in its efforts 
to make its way to conclusions, equally un- 
necessary to discover and impossible to be 
arrived at. a We 6 ee is 

“But, perhaps, there was something natu- 
rally self-tormenting in the state of Mr. 

White's blood. The first time I met him at 

a friend’s house, he was suffering under the 


calumnies of his countrymen ; and though of 


extremely gentle manners in ordinary, he 
almost startled me by suddenly turning 
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round, and saying, in one of those incorrect 
foreign sentences which force one to be re- 
lieved while they startle, ‘If they proceed 
more, I will go mad” . . . 2. «© « 

“Mr. White, on his arrival in England, 
was so anxious a student of the language, 
that he noted down in a pocket-book every 
phrase which struck him as remarkable. 
Observing the words ‘ Cannon Brewery’ on 
premises then standing in Knights-bridge, 
and taking the figure of a cannon which was 
over them, as the sign of the commodity 
dealt in, he put down as a nicety of speech, 
‘The English brew cannon.” 

“ Another time, seeing maid-servants 
walking with children in a nursery-garden, 
he rejoiced in the progeny-loving character 
of the people among whom he had come, and 
wrote down, ‘Public gardens provided for 
nurses, in which they take the children to 
walk.’ 

“This gentleman, who had been called 
‘ Blanco’ in Spain—which was a translation 
of his family name ‘ White,’ and who after- 
wards wrote an excellent English book of 
entertaining letters on the Peninsula, un- 
der the Greco-Spanish appellation of Don 
Leucadio Doblado (White Doubled)—was 
author of a sonnet which Coleridge pro- 
nounced to be the best in the English lan- 
guage. I know not what Mr. Wordsworth 
said on this judgment. Perhaps he wrote 
fifty sonnets on the spot to disprove it. And 
in truth it was a bold sentence, and probably 
spoken out of a kindly, though not conscious, 
spirit of exaggeration. The sonnet, never- 
theless, is truly beautiful. 

* As I do not like to have such things 
referred to without being shown them, in 
case I have not seen them before, I shall do 
as I would be done by, and lay it before the 
reader :— 


** Mysterious night! when our first parent knew 
Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame,— 
This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet, "neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame 
Ilesperus, with the host of heaven, came, 
Ani, lo! creation widened in Man's view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay con- 
cealed 
Within thy beams, O sun! cr who could find, 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
‘That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind! 

Why do we then shun death with anxious strife ? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ?” 


In some short time after there was 
a successful prosecution against Leigh 
Hunt and his brother for a libel on the 
Prince of Wales. The article was oc- 
casioned by a St. Patrick's dinner and 
a speech of Sheridan’s, in which the 
Prince is said to have adhered to his 
principles—a fact not very easy to make 
out to the satisfaction of the party who 
had looked forward to his advent to 
power for the accomplishment of place 
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for themselves. The Hunts, with all 
their love of kings as compare sd with re- 
publics, had been busy abusing half the 


kings of Europe, and the Georges of 


England more than all the rest; and 
on this occasion there appeare od in the 
Examiner a very bitter article against 
the Regent. We have read it over as 
reprinted in these volumes, and we can 
honestly say it ought to have been al- 
lowed to die out of itself. It could not 
have produced any effect on any one. 

It is the only paper of Mr. Hunt’s—if 
it be Mr. Hunt’s—that is absolutely 
dull. The sentence seems to us to 
have been cruel in the extreme. We 
suppose that there must have been 
some of those state reasons for passing 
a severe sentence, which weigh too 
much with judges: for instance, that 
there were other libels which had es- 
eaped punishment; that the public 
mind was in an inflammable state ; or 
that the convicted man was pursuing a 
gainful trade, which ought to be dis- 
couraged. The sentence was a fine 
of £1,000, and two years’ imprison 

ment in separate jails. When it 
was pronounced, ‘‘my brother and 
myself instinctively pressed e: ati Y's 
arm. It was a heavy blow; but the 
pressure that acknow edged it encou- 
raged the resolution to bear it; and I 
do not believe that either of us inter- 
changed a word afterwards on the sub- 
ject.” 

Hunt was sent to Horsemonger Lane. 
After a while his prison became a plea- 
sant place. His wife and children were 
permitted to be constantly with him. 


“The doctor then proposed that I should 
be removed into the prison infirmary; and 
this proposal was granted. Infirmary had, 
I confess, an awkward sound, even to my 
ears. I fancied a room shared with other 
sick persons, not the best fitted for compa- 
nions; but the good-natured doctor (his 
name was Dixon) undeceived me. The 
infirmary was divided into four wards, with 
as many small rooms attached to them. 
The two upper wards were occupied, but the 
two on the floor had never been used: and 
one of these, not very providently (for I had 
not yet learned to think of money) I turned 
into a noble room. I papered the walls with 
a trellis of roses; I had the ceiling colored 
with clouds and sky; the barred windows I 
screened with Venetian blinds; and when 
my bookcases were set up with their busts, 
and flowers and a pianoforte made their ap- 
pearance, perhaps there was not a handsomer 
room on that side the water. I took a plea- 
sure, when a stranger knocked at the door, 


to see him come in and stare about him. 
The surprise on issuing from the Borough, 
and passing through the avenues of a jail, 
was dramatic. Charles Lamb declared there 
was no other such room, except in a fairy tale. 

“ But I possessed another surprise, which 
was a garden. There was a little yard out- 
side the room, railed off from another belong- 
ing to the neighbouring ward. This yard I 
shut in with green palings, adorned it with 
atrellis, bordered it with a thick bed of earth 
from a nursery, and even contrived to have 
a grass plot. The earth I filled with flowers 
and young trees. . ° 

“ But my triumph was in issuing forth of 
a morning. A wicket out of the garden led 
into the large one belonging to the prison. 
The latter was only for vegetables; but it 
contained a cherry-tree, which I saw twice 
in blossom. I parcelled out the ground in 
my imagination into favourite districts. I 
made a point of dressing myself as if for a 
long walk ; and then, putting on my gloves, 
and taking my buok under my arm, stepped 
forth, requesting my wife not to wait dinner 
if I was too late. My eldest little boy, to 
whom Lamb addressed some charming verses 
on the occasion, was my constant companion, 
and we used to play all sorts of juvenile 
games together. It was, probably, in dream- 
ing of one of those games (but the words 
had a more touching effect on my ear) that 
he exclaimed one night in his sleep, ‘No: 
I'm not lost; I’m found.’ Neither he nor I 
were very strong at that time; but I have 
lived to see him a man of forty ; and where- 
ever he is found, a generous hand and a great 
understanding will be found together. 

“TI entered prison the 3rd of February, 
1813, and removed to my new apartments 
the 16th of March, happy to get out of the 
noise of the chains. When I sat amidst my 
books, and saw the imaginary sky overhead, 
and my paper roses about me, I drank in 
the quiet at my ears, as if they were thirsty. 
The little room was my bed-room. I after- 
wards made the two rooms change charac- 
ters, when my wife lay in, a ex yaw 

“My eldest girl (now, alas! no more) 
was born in prison. She was beautiful, and 
for the greatest part of an existence of thirty 
years she was happy. She was christened 
Mary after my mother, and Florimel after 
one of Spenser's heroines. But Mary we 
called her. Never shall 1 forget my sensa- 
tions when she came into the world; for I 
was obliged to play the physician myself, 
the hour having taken us by surprise. But 
her mother found many unexpected com- 
forts; and during the whole time of her 
confinement, which happened to be in very 
fine weather, the garden door was set open, 
and she looked upon trees and flowers. A 
thousand recollections rise within me at every 
fresh period of my imprisonment, such as I 
cannot trust myself with dwelling upon.” 


It must have been a pleasant time. 
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He wrote verses without mercy and 
read verses without end. There was 
not a poet in the Parnasso Italiano 
whom he did not study, and whom he 
did not, we presume, fancy himself to 
be. The first year was up-hill work: 
when the corner was turned, and he 
was fairly in the second, he began to 
score off the days, like boys looking 
for the vacation. He had visiters too ; 
Hazlitt would come, and Pitman, whom 
we know nothing about but that Hunt 
says his wit and animal spirits still 
keep him alive. There was Mitchell 
and Barnes, and a magistrate named 
Alsager, and Cowden Clarke, and the 
Lambs, brother and sister, and Sir 
John Swinburne ; and “ it was impri- 
sonment,” says Hunt, ‘ that brought 
me acquainted with my friend of friends, 
Shelley.” Bentham came to him, and 
Moore and Byron were among his vi- 
siters. Altoge ther, seldom could a ¢ ap- 
tive king boa st such a levee. At la: st 
his imprisonment was at an end, and 
he went to live in the Edgeware Road. 
The Examiner still went on, snubbin 
the Regent occasionally. They had 
now ‘a hopeful and respectful word 
for every reigning prince but himself; 
and I must say th: at, with the excep- 
tion of the Emperor Alexander, not 
one of them deserved it.” Byron con- 
tinued his visits, and used to bring 
Hunt books for the story of Rimini, 
a poem which he had commenced in 
prison, and which is very beautiful. 
Wordsworth visited him to return him 
thanks for some kindly mention of him 
in the Examiner. He met him again 
thirty years after, and Hunt liked the 
great poet better on this second oceca- 
sion. Hunt tells us of Wordsworth’s 


eves :-— 


beheld eyes that looked so in- 
spired or supernatural. They were like fires 
half burning, half smouldering, with a sort 
of acrid fixture of regard, and seated in the 
further.end of two caverns. One might ima- 
gine Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had such 
eyes.” 


“T never 


In spite of Hunt's dealing wisely with 
the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and extracting such good as he 
could out of evil, two years’ imprison- 
ment were not without their effect on 
mind and body. For months he never 


walked the streets without the appre- 


hension of being seized with a fit, or of 


sudden death. In company this fear 
passed away, but a habit of abstraction 
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had come over him, and while people 
thought he was attending to whatever 


topic of conversation was going for- 
ward, he was busy with some far-off 
metaphysical mystery or other. In the 


prin of 1816 he went to live at 
Hampstead, an old haunt of his, and 
there he finished his story of Rimini, 
and wrote a masque called “The De- 
scent of Liberty,” who had come toearth 
at the summons of the allied sovereigns. 
«© Tt was,” says Hunt, ‘‘a compliment 
to the Allie ‘8, which they deserved well 
enough, inasmuch as it was a failure ; 
otherwise they did not deserve it at all, 
for it was founded on a belief in pro- 
inises which they never kept.” We have 
more than once expressed our opinion 
of Hunt’s poetry. In these volumes 
he reviews it himself, less favourably 
than most of his critics; but with it 
we are not now concerned. We must 
as we best can get over — ground 
which he has traversed in his biogra. 
phy, and cannot stop so aie as we 
could wish. 

About this time he became intimate 
with Shelley and Keats. Shelley he 
had first seen in the early days of the 
Examiner, before it had become cele- 
brated as the subject of Government 
prosecutions. This was before Shelley’s 
first marriage. After this he wrote 
to Hunt while in prison, and pub- 
lished in the Examiner a Platonic ode 
on Intellectual Beauty, or some such 
abstraction. We have something, 
which is not so much a narrative of 
Shelley’s early life as an ine ulpati ion of 
all who have written about it, aud in 
whic h there is the perpetual assump- 
tion of our knowing a number of facts 
of which we know absolutely nothing. 
We looked with sirong curiosity to this 
part of Hunt’s book. It tells nothing 
whatever. Of Keats let our readers 
take the following notice :— 





“ Keats,-when he died, had just completed 
his four-and-twentieth year. He was under 
the middle height: and his lower limbs were 
small in comparison with the upper, but 
neat and well turned. His shoulders were 
he had a face in 


very broad for his size: 
which energy and sensibility were remark- 
ably mixed up; an eager power, checked 


and made patient by ill health. Every fea- 
ture was at once strongly cut, and delicately 
alive. If there was any faulty expression, 
it was in the mouth, which was not without 
something of a character of pugnacity. The 
face was rather long than otherwise; the 
upper lip projected a little over the under ; 
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the chin was bold, the cheeks sunken; the 
eyes mellow and glowing: large, dark, and 
sensitive. At the recital of a noble action, 
or a beautiful thought, they would suffuse 
with tears, and his mouth trembled. In this 
there was ill health as well as imagination, 
for he did not like these betrayals of emotion ; 
and he had great personal as well as moral 
courage. He once chastised a butcher, who 
had been insolent, by a regular stand-up 
fight. His hair, of a brown colour, was fine, 
and hung in natural ringlets. The head was 
a puzzle for the phrenologists, being remark- 
ably small, in the skull; a singularity which 
he had in common with Byron and Shelley, 
whose hats I could not get on. Keats was 
sensible of the disproportion, above noticed, 
between his upper and lower extremities ; 
and he would look at his hand, which was 
faded, and swollen in the veins, and say it 
was the hand of a man of fifty. Ile was a 
seven months’ child. His mother, who was 
a lively woman, passionately fond of amuse- 
ment, is supposed to have hastened her death 
by too great an inattention to hours and 
seasons. Perhaps she hastened that of her 
son. His father died of a fall from his horse 
in the year 1804.” 


Of Lamb we have an affectionate 
record :— 


* As his frame, so was his genius. It was 
as fit for thought as could be, and equally 
as unfit for action; and this rendered him 
melancholy, apprehensive, humorous, and 
willing to make the best of everything as it 
was, both from tenderness of heart and ab- 
horrence of alteration. His understanding 
was too great to admit an absurdity; his 
frame was not strong enough to deliver it 
from a fear. His sensibility to strong con- 
trasts was the foundation of his humour, 
which was that of a wit at once melancholy 
and willing to be pleased. He would 
beard a superstition, and shudder at the old 
phantasm while he did it. One could have 
imagined him cracking a jest in the teeth of 
a ghost, and then melting into thin air him- 
self, out of a sympathy with the awful. His 
humour and his knowledge both, were those 
of Hamlet, of Moliére, of Carlin, who shook 
a city with laughter, and, in order to divert 
his melancholy, was recommended to go and 
hear himself. Yet he extracted a real plea- 
sure out of his jokes, because good-hearted- 
ness retains that privilege when it fails in 
everything else. I should say he conde- 
scended to be a punstcr, if condescension had 
been a word befitting wisdom like his. 
Being told that somebody had lampooned 
him, he said, ‘Very well, I'll Lamb-pun 
him.’ His puns were admirable, and often 
contained as deep things as the wisdom of 
some who have greater names. . . . 
Willing to see socicty go on as it did, because 
he despaired of secing it otherwise, but uot at 


all agreeing in bis interior with the common 
notions of crime and punishment, he ‘ dumb- 
founded’ a long tirade one evening, by 
taking the pipe out of his mouth, and asking 
the speaker, ‘ Whether he meant to say that 
a thief was not a good man?” 


Lamb’s practical jokes were not bad. 
He succeeded in persuading George 
Dyer that Lord Castlereagh was the 


author of * Waverley ;” wrote in one of 


the magazines imaginary lives of Lis- 
ton and Munden, which ‘ were believed 
to be all in good faith. Knowing how 
often men go wrong, who are guided 
by what they call facts alone, never 
rememberi ing ous facts may be  mis- 
conceived, or figments taken for them,” 

he astounded somebody who valued 
himself on being a matter-of-fact man ; 
“‘Now,” said he, “I value myself on 
being a matter-of-lie man.” Truth,” 
he said, ‘* was precious, and not to be 
wasted on everybody.” Of Coleridge 
Hunt tells us something which is well 
worth reading, as one poet’s specu- 
lation about another; but as he 
seems to have met him but once, 
and for a moment, there is no object 
in our quoting from this part of his 
book. 

Hunt was industrious, and 7'he Indi- 
cator, which contains many of his best 
papers, was published about this time. 
Still to make out the means of life 
for a large family is never a very easy 
thing. His books sold, but did not 
sell enough for his purposes. The Fr- 
aminer was in such a state that Hunt 
speaks of ‘its declining fortunes.” By- 
ron and Shelley invited him to Italy to 
conduct alibe ral journ nal; and he pack- 
ed up his books, and, in a fever of ex- 
pectation, prepared for his voyage. He 
was to have sailed in September ; the 
voyage was, however, delayed by one 

ause or other till the middle of No- 
vember. Bad weather came, and they 
had to put into Ramsgate, where they 
remained three weeks, On Tuesday, 
the 11th of December, their voy age 
recommenced. Never was such a win- 
ter. It was what is called by Dr. 
Lushington’s proctors and doctors fine 
Admiralty weather. 


Some readers may remember that winter. 
It was the one in which Mount Hecla burst 
out into flame, and Dungeness lighthouse 
was struck with lightning. The mole at 
Genoa was dilapidated. Next year there 
were between fourteen and fifteen thousand 
sail less upon Lloyd's books ; which, valued 
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at an average at £1,500, made a loss of two 
millions of money ;—the least of all the 
losses, considering the feclings of survivors. 
Fifteen hundred sail (colliers) were wrecked 
on the single coast of Jutland.” 


On the 22nd, after being blown 
about in high style for eleven days, 
our Ulysses at last lands—where ? at 
Dartmouth. We have an account of 
his voyage well worth reading, as the 
waves and winds become, in his de- 
scriptions, sea serpents and magicians, 
and the description almost rivals some 
of the scenes in the *¢ Ancient Mariner.” 
Their landing brings lines of Virgil to 
our author's mind, and with Virgil up- 
rises Dryden, and then come discus- 
sions on epic poetry, and translators 
of epic poetry. Dartmouth has its poe- 
tical associations. Chaucer's “Schipp- 
man” was born there, and over a 
shop is the name of Wallcott, remind- 
ing learned men of Peter Pindar. 
The Prideaux also live there, a name 
in booksellers’ catalogues. To a sea-sick 
author, it is something to see painted 
on shop-windows, or on door-plates, 
the old familiar names. Dartmouth 
was not a place to remain at, and on 
they went to Plymouth, intending to 


set off again in the beginning of spring 


in a vessel bound for Genoa. The 
Hunts were a large family, and large 
families find it hard to pack either at 
land or sea. The mate did not like 
such a load of live luggage as he saw 
about to embark, and he told our 
author’s wife a hundred stories caleu- 
lated to frighten her. Ill luck always 
attended the captain, and any vessel he 
managed. This terrified the lady. 
For Hunt he had another tale—the 
captain was a Calvinist. Altogether, 
between fright, and fears of heaven 
and earth, and anti-religious repug- 
nance, and imperative considerations 
arising from the state of health of 
some of Hunt’s household, they waited 
till summer. 

They remained in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount-Edgecumbe till May, 
and formed pleasant acquaintances, 
chiefly with schoolmasters. That 
schoolmasters should be in better re- 

ute now than then, is, we are told by 

(r. Hunt, who vouches for both facts, 
a good sign of the times—* Before 
the accession of a lettered and liberal 
minister to the government of the 
country, they were ill regarded under 
the supercilious ignorance and (to say 
YOL, XXXVILi—NOQ, CCXILI, 
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the truth) well-founded alarm of some 
of his predecessors.” We take it for 
granted that Lord John is “ the let- 
tered and liberal minister.” But this 
part of Mr. Hunt’s book is made up 
to such an extent of matter printed 
before, that we cannot be quite sure 
who is meant, nor is it much matter. 

May came, and our Londoners at 
last sailed in right good earnest. Ne- 
ver since that of Prince Madoc has 
voyage been described with more mi- 
nuteness ; and we must say the de- 
scription is often very vivid, and such 
as, to readers less hurried than our- 
selves, is calculated to give great plea- 
sure ; but we are impatient to get to 
the end of our task, as we feel we 
are exceeding all reasonable bounds of 
space in our account of these volumes. 
Well Plato’s Atlantis gives its sentence 
to our voyager; and Angelica and 
Medoro; and the sun by day and the 
moon by night; and Bayle, and Don 
Quixotte, and Coleridge, and the An- 
cient Mariner, and the colour of the sea 
within the shadow of the ship, ‘ with 
the gloss of the sunshine taken off, and 
the colour exactly that of the bottles 
sold in the shops with gold stoppers.” 
“In the shadows caused by the more 
transparent medium of the sails an ex- 
quisite radiance was thrown up, like 
hight struck out of a great precious 
stone. These colours, contrasted with 
the yellow of the horizon at sunset, 
formed one of those spectacles of beauty 
which it is difficult to believe not in- 
tended to delight many more specta- 
tors than can witness them with human 
eyes.” Then comes the coast of Pro- 
vence, the land of the troubadours ; 
and then, alas! the union flag of Ge- 
noa and Sardinia hoisted on a boat. 
This brings the holy Allies to mind ; 
but they fade away, or are insensibly 
changed into the Alps, which, fine 
mountains as they are, yet retain, when 
first seen by our Examiner, Tatler, In- 
dicator, Spectator, or whatever other 
name he delights in, ‘a fine sulky 
look” —probably the expression bor- 
rowed from the countenance of the 
human sovereigns Hunt had been think- 
ing or talking of—* up aloft in the sky, 
cold, lofty, and distant ;” then sunset 
with brilliant clouds ; then a dinner in 
harbour at Genoa; then a thunder- 
storm; and at last Leghorn, and By- 
ron’s country residence at Monte Nero, 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Jn a day or to after his atrival at 

v 
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Leghorn, Hunt went to see Lord By- 
ron. Byron he found climbing up the 
steep of Fame “in a loose Nankin 
jacket and white trowsers, his neck- 
cloth open, and his hair in thin ringlets 
about his throat; altogether presenting 
a very different aspect from the com- 
pact, energetic, and curly-headed per- r- 
son whom [ had known in England.’ 

On seeing Byron, Hunt hardly ied 
him, he had grown so fat, and Byron 
scarce knew Hunt, he had grown so thin. 

The‘ day of Hunt's first Visit was 
fiercely hot; the road was through 
dusty ‘suburbs: at last he reached the 
hottest-looking house he ever saw :— 
** Not content with having a red wash 
over it, the red was the most unrea- 
sonable of all reds, a salmon colour ; 
think of this, flaring over the country 
in a hot Italian sun!” 

Fiercer passions were raging within 
than were symbolised in the fiery as- 
ect of the house. There had been a 

roil among the servants, in which the 
brother of Madame Guiccioli had been 
stabbed. Byron was trying to appease 
the storm, but the lady and! her brother 
were furious; and the irflicter of the 
wound was keeping watch outside, with 
the avowed intention of assaulting the 
first person who went out of the house. 
**T looked out of the window,” says 
Hunt, “and met his eye glaring up- 
ward like a tiger. Ile had a red cap 
on, like a sans-culotte, and a most si- 
nister aspect, dreary and meagre—that 
of a proper caitiff.” 

The police were sent for. Hunt's 
picture of the whole scene is very good; 
“the lady, flushed and dishevelled, 
exclaiming against the ‘scelerato,’ the 
young count wounded and threatening, 
and the assassin waiting for us with 
his knife ;” Byron calm, and endea- 
vouring to quiet and compose all; and 
Hunt himself so busy in observing the 
wild scene of Italian life, which re- 
minded him of the mysteries of Udol- 
pho, that he had not time to think of 
the thing as that which was accom- 
panied with actual and instant dan- 
ger. All ended as those who have 
ved i in any country such as Italy or 
Ireland, where the immediate impulses 
of passion, seem, and often but seem, 
to determine conduct, will not be sur- 

rised to hear. The scoundrel flung 
Fiimself on a bench, “ extending his 
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arms and bursting into tears. His 
cap was half over his eyes; his face 
gaunt, ugly, and unsh¢ ived; his ap- 
pearance altogether more squalid and 
miserable than an Englishman would 
have conceived it possible to find in 
such an establishment. This blessed 
figure reclined, weeping and wailing, 
and asking pardon for his offence ; and 
to crown all, he asked Lord Byron to 
kiss him.” Byron pardoned but dis- 
missed him. He then called on Shel- 
ley, who gave him mone v out of abso- 
lute antipathy ; ; he was such an ill- 
looking rascal that there was no chance 
for him with any one else. 

We have Hunt soon after settled in 
the same house with Lord Byron in 
Pisa. Divided tenancies of the kind 
are not uncommon in Italy, and do 
not involve the necessity of any ac- 
quaintanceship between the respective 
families. There were sufficient reasons 
to preclude any particular intimac y 
between the ladies of the two establish- 
ments ; and the fact that they were un- 
acquainted with each other's languages 
furnished a convenient excuse. Shelley 
saw Byron and Hunt at the time they 
fixed at Pisa, and left them to pass the 
remainder of the season at Lerici. Hunt 
never saw him again in life. The find- 
ing of Shelley's ‘body and the burning 
of it have been often told—never with 
more effect than by Hunt, who loved, 
almost adored, She ley, and who felt 
in losing him that he lost more than 
the world could ever again give him. 

At Pisa the manner of life of Byron 
was as follows:—He sat up through 
the night drinkmg gin-and-water, and 
writing “ Don Juan.” He rose late 
in the morning. After breakfast he 
lounged into the court- yard before the 
garde n. Hunt's study looked into this 
court-vard, and Byron generally came 
up to him with a challenge to conver- 
sation ; and they lounged up and down 
till Madame Guiccioli joined them. 
In the evening they rode or drove out 
gener: ally into ) the country. 

sa pleasant kind of life enough, 
while it lasted, but never did two hu- 
man beings less understand each other. 
The Lite of Hunt by Byron would have 
been an exceedingly amusing book, 
could we imagine it gravely written 
It would have one great merit, if 
no other—it would have estimated 


* Hunt’s “ Byron and his Contemporaries.” 
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Hunt's picturesque power of language 
highly, and been right in so estimating 
it; it would have acknowledged, and 
we think the public have been too slow 
in ac ‘knowledging, the real genius ex- 
pressing itself ever ywhere in the story 
of Rimini. But with Leigh Hunt's 
loves and friendships there would not 
have been the slightest sympathy, as 
of them there would not have been 
any underst: minding whatever; the small 
mannerisms, in spite of which Lamb 
is what he is, would to Byron be 
subjects, if not of ridicule, yet of scorn. 
To Hunt the polypus ende: are cd the 
old familiar face, like the lover in Ho- 
race, attracted, as it would seem, by 
what in other eyes was a blemish. The 
cockneyism, as it was called, of many 
of the writers for whom Hunt claimed 
crowns of laurel, or of parsley, would 
have been to Byron utter abomina- 
tion, which it would have required more 
imagination than he possessed to have 
pardoned, far less enjoyed. Of the 
elder poets we suspect that he and 
Hunt would have formed very different 
estimates, and that the passages in 
Spenser, for instance, which Hunt is 
fond of quoting, would have been felt by 
him insupportably tedious, even with- 
out a laudatory comment. We our- 
selves suspect that there is something 
of affectation in the rapture with which 
books illegible to ordinary men are 
now and then praised, and even when 
the book is a good book it is hard to 
be asked to swallow it whole, particu- 
larly while one is yawning ; and we fear 
that Hunt was every now and then 


pre aching to deaf ears when he told of 


Spenser, and Daniel, and Drayton, 
and Chapman, and pastoral Browne, 
and Sir Philip Sidney, and the rest— 
and when this was felt to be but a 
preface leading to unlimited demands 
of praise for Keats and other modern 
divinities, who were rising with red 
heads, unshorn like / Apollo's, above the 
horizon, To say the truth, our sympa- 
thies are rather with Byron, and we 
dreadfully fear anything that is tire- 
some, 

Hunt, however, had pleasanter talk, 
and this Byron enjoyed. We think it 
wobable that some of the impatience 
By ron exhibited when Hunt preached 
about his favourite books, was impa- 
tience not of the text but of the sermon. 
The only book they both enjoyed was 
Boswell’s Johnson. Hunt quoted Peter 
Pindar’s imitations of Johnson, which 
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Byron did not enjoy as much as he 
ought ; they are very «musing, but 
the specimens in this book are not 
among the best passages. Byron was 
best whe mn he had a little wine in his 
head; he was then natural, frank, 
himself. It is plain that he was fretted 
and teased by something in Hunt's 
manner; that he wished for more sym- 
pathy than it was possible for Hunt 
to give; and perhaps Hunt feared 
to express all the admiration which his 
great genius must have excited; while 
Byron did not sufficiently consider 
the feelings of delicacy that may have 
kept Hunt silent. Hunt now feels that 
he valaba and ought to have gone fur- 
ther to conciliate, and generously— 
most generously—seeks to take the 
blame of such estrangement as was 
growing up between them on himself:— 


‘I should have broken the ice between us, 
that had been generated on points of literary 
predilection ; and admired, and shown that 
I admired, as I ought to have done, his ad- 
mirable genius. It was not only an oversight 
in me; it was a want of friendship. Friend- 
ship ought to have made me discover, what 
less cordial feelings had kept me blind to. 
Next morning the happy moment had gone, 
and nothing remained but to despair and 
joke. 

“‘ In his wine he would volunteer an imi- 
tation of somebody, generally of Incledon. 
IIe was not a good mimic in the detail, but 
he could give a lively broad sketch; and 
over his cups his imitations were goodnatured, 
which was not always the case at other times. 
His Incledon was vocal. I made pretensions 
to the oratorical part; and between us we 
boasted that we made up the entire phe- 
nomenon. 


Byron left Italy for Greece, and 
Hunt saw him no more. Hunt loitered 
in Italy for awhile. The Liberal died, 
then he wrote in the Literary Examiner, 
of whose life or death we know nothing. 
He translated Redi’s Bacchus in Tus- 
cany, and many of his burlesque rhymes 
are very amusing. His ace ount of Italy 
is well worth reading, as, in spite of 
their authors, is every book about Italy. 

He is at last at home again in Eng- 
land, and writes, among other things, 
a romance which had a large measure 
of success, and a drama which was emi- 
nently successful. Southey had ceased 
to write the occasional verses which are 
expected from the Laureate, and Hunt, 
who admired and loved the Queen, ex- 
pressed his feelings of devotion to her 
person in some very graceful verses, 
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which it would have been impossible 
for her to read without great gratilica- 
tion. She ) appears to have appreciated 
the spirit in which his loyalty was ex- 
pressed, and we find that ‘she more than 
once attended the theatre when the 
Legend of Florence was performed. 
The laureate verses written by Hunt 
during the illness of Southey, ‘and be- 
fore the appointment of Wordsworth, 
are really very beautiful, and we can- 
not do better than close our paper with 
the wish‘so beantifully e xpresse vd, and 
which embodies the feelings of a whole 
people tae 

*“ May every body love her! ae ee 
And on her coins be never laurel secn, 
But only those fair, peac ful locks serene, 
Beneath whose waving grace first mingle now 
The ripe Guelph check, ond good straight 

Coburg brow, 
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Daventry Hatt, near the little vill: age 
of the same name in Cumberland, is 
the almost regal residence of the Clif 
fords ; yet it does not bear their name, 
nor, till within the last quarter of a 
century, had it come into their posses- 
sion. The tragical event which con- 
signed it to the hands of a distant 
branch of the Daventry family is now 
almost forgotten by its occupants, but 
still lingers i in the memory of some of 
humbler rank, who, in days gone by, 
were tenants under Sir John Daven- 
try, the last of a long line of baronets 
of that name. Few men have entered 
life under happier auspices: one of the 
oldest baronets in the kingdom, in one 
sense, but just of age, in the other, pos- 
sessed of an unincumbered rent-roll of 
£20,000 per annum, he might probably 
have selected his bride from the fairest 
of the English aristocracy ; but when 
he was twenty- three he’ ee the 
beautiful and poor daughter of an offi- 
cer residing in his vicinity. It was a 
love-match on his side—one partly of 
love, partly of ambition, on hers; their 
union was not ve ry long, neither was it 
very happy, and when ‘Lady Daventry 
died, leaving an infant d: ighte to his 
care, at the expiration of his year of 
mourning he chose as his second wif 

the wealthy and high-boru widew of 


Pleasure and Reason. May she every day 

See some new good winning its gentle way 

By means of mild and unforbidden men ! 

And when the sword hath bowed beneath 
the pen, 

May her own line a patriarch scene unfold, 

As far surpassing what these days behold 

Even in the thunderous gods, iron and 
steam, 

As they the sceptic’s doubt or wild man’s 
dream ! 

And to this end—oh! to this Christian end, 

And the sure coming of its next great 
friend, 

May her own soul, this instant, while I sing . 

Be smili ug, as beneath some angel's win; 

O'er the dear life in life—the small, wer eet, 
hew 

Unsellish self—the filial self of two— 

Bliss of her future eyes, her pillowed gaze, 

Ou whom a mother’s heart thinks close, aud 
prays.” 
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the county member. This was a mar- 
riage de convenance, and might have 
perhaps proved a fortunate one, as it 
secured to Sir John a wife suited to 
uphold his dignity and the style of his 
establishment, at the same time con- 
ferring on the little Clara the care of a 
mother, and the society of a playmate 
in the person of Charles Mardyn, Lady 
Daventry's son by her first mari: we, 
But the marriage of convenience did 
not end more fe licitously than the mar- 
riage of love—at the end of six months 
Sir John found himself a second time a 
widower. His position was now a some- 
what unusual one—at twenty-seven he 
had lost two wives, and was left the 
sole guardian of two children, neither 
past ‘the age of infancy ; Clara Daven- 
try was but two years old, Charles 


Mardyn three years her senior. Of 


these circumstances Sir John made 
what he conceived the best, provided 
attendants and governesses for the 
children, consigned them to the seclu- 
sion of the Hall, while he repaired to 
London, procured a superb establish- 
ment, was famed for the skill of his 
cooks and the goodness of his wines, 
and for the following eighteen years 
was an habitué of the clubs, and courted 
hy the élite ef London society; and 
this, perhaps, being a perfectly IJaine- 
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less course, 
any sort of trouble or annoyance as 
possib le, it must needs excite our sur- 
prise if we do not find it producing 
corresponding fruits. Eighteen years 
make some changes every whe ve. Dur- 
ing these, Clara ‘Dave ntry had become 
a woman, and Charles Mardyn, having 
passed through Eton and Cambridge, 
had for the last two years emulated his 
stepfather’s style of London lite. Mr. 
Mardyn had left his fortune at the dis- 
posal of his widow, whom he, had 
foolishly loved, and Lady Daventry, at 
her death, divided the Mardyn estates 
between her husband and son—an un- 
fair distribution, and one Charles was 
not disposed to pardon. He was that 
combination so often seen—the union 
of talent to depravity ; of such talent 
as the union admits—talent which is 
never first-rate, though to the many it 
appears so; it is only unscrupulous, 
and consequently has at its command 
engines which virtue dares not use. 
Selfish and profligate, he was that 
mixture of strong passions and indomi- 
table will, with a certain strength of 
intellect, a winning manner, and noble 
appearance, C lara possessed none of 
these external gifts. Low and insigni- 
ficant-looking, her small, pale features, 
narrow forehead, and cunning grey 
eyes, harmonised with a disposition sin- 
gularly weak, paltry, and manceuvering. 
Eighteen years had altered Sir John 
Daventry’s appearance less than his 
mind ; he had grown more corpulent, 
and his features wore a look of sensual 
indulgence, 
authority of one whose will, even in 
trifles, has never been dispute ud. But 
in the indolent voluptuar) y of forty-five 
little remained of the good. humoured 
“areless man of twenty-seven. Selfish- 
ness is an ill weed, that grows apace ; 
Sir John Daventry, handsome, gifted 
with U'air distingué and thoroughly 
répandu in soe iety, was a singularly 
heartless and selfish sensualist. Such 
changes eighteen years had wrought, 
when Clara was surprised by a visit 
from her father. It was more than 
two years since he had been at the 
Hall, and the news he brought was 
little welcome to her. Ile was about 
to marry a third time—his destined 
bride was Lady Alice Mortimer, the 
daughter of a poor though noble house, 
and of whose beauty, though now past 
the first bloom of youth, report had 
reached even Clara's ears. From 


Lady Alice Daventry ; 


and inflicting as little of 


mingled with the air of 
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Mardyn, too, she had heard of Lady 
Alice, and had fancied that he was one 
of her many suitors. Her congratula- 
tions on the event were coldly uttered; 

in truth, Clara had long been accus- 
tome:l to regard herself as the heiress, 
and eventually the mistress, of that 
princely estate where she had passed 
her childhood ; it was the one imagi- 
native dream in a cold, worldly mind. 
She did not desire riches to gratify her 
vanity, or to indulge in_ pleasures. 
Clara Daventry's temperament was 
too passionless to covet it for these 
purposes; but she had accustomed 
herself to look on these possessions as 
her right, and to picture the day when, 
through their far extent, its tenants 
should own her rule. Besides, Mardyn 
had awoke, if not a feeling of affection, 
in Clara Daventry’s breast, at least a 
wish to possess him—a wish in which 
all the sensuous part of her nature (and 
in that cold character there was a good 
deal that was sensuous) joined. She 
had perception to know her own want 
of attractions, and to see that her only 
hope of winning this gay and brilliant 
man of fashion was, the value her 
wealth might be of in repairing a for- 
tune his present mode of living was 
likely to scatter—a hope which, should 
her father marry, and have a male heir, 

would fall to the ground. In due time 
the papers announced the marriage of 
Sir John Daventry to the Lady Alice 
Mortimer. They were to spe ond their 
honeymoon at Daventry. The even- 


ing before the marriage, Charles 
Mardyn arrived at the Hall; it was 


some time since he had last been there ; 
it was a singular day to select for leav. 
ing London, and Claranoticedastran 

alteration in his appearance, a =o 
gence of dress, and perturbation of 
manner unlike his ordinary self-pos- 
session, that made her think that, 
perhaps, he had really loved her des- 
tined stepmother: Still, if so, it was 
strange his coming to the Hall. The 
following evening brought Sir John and 
Lady Alice Daventry to their bridal 
home. The Hall had been newly deco- 
rated for the occas sion, and, in the ge- 
neral confusion and interest, Cl: 1rafound 
herself degraded from the consideration 
she had betore received. Now the Hall 
was to receive a new mistress, one 
graced with title, and the stamp of 
tashion. These are offences Fetle 
minds can hardly be thought to over. 
look; and as Clara Daventry stood in 
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the spacious hall to welcome her step- 
mother to her home, and she who was 
henceforward to take the first place 
there, the Lady Alice in her rich tra- 
velling costume, stood before her, the 
contrast was striking—the unattract re 

ugly girl, beside the brilliant London 
beauty—the bitter feelings of envy and 
resentment that then passed through 
Clara's mind cast their shade on her 


after destiny. During the progress of 


dinner, Clara noticed the extreme 
singulanity of Mardyn’s manner ; no- 
ticed also the sudden flush of crimson 
that dyed Lady Alice’s cheek on first 
be holding him, which was followed by 
an increased and continued paleness. 
There was at their meeting, however, 
no embarrassment on his part—nothing 


but the well-bred ease of the man of 


the world was observable in his congra- 
tulations; but during dinner Charles 
Mardyn’s eyes were fixed on Lady 
Alice with the quiet stealthiness of one 
calmly seeking to penetrate through a 
mystery; and, despite her efforts to 
appear unconcerned, it was evident 
she felt distressed by his scrutiny. 
The dinner was soon despatched ; 

Lady Alice complained of fatigue, and 
Clara conducted her to the ~poudoir 
designed for her private apartment. 
As she was returning she met Mardyn. 

**Ts Lady Alice in the boudoir?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “you do not 
want her ?” 

Without answering, he passed on, 
and, opening the door, Charles Mardyn 
stood before the Lady Alice Daventry, 
his stepfather’s wife. 

She was sitting on a low stool and 
in a deep reverie, her cheek resting on 
one of her fairy-like hands. She was 
indeed a beautiful woman. No longer 
very young—she was about thirty, but 
still very love ‘ly, and something almost 
infantine in the arch i innocence of ex- 
pression that lighted a countenance 
east in the most delicate mould—she 


looked, in every feature, the child of 


rank and fashion; so delicate, so 
fragile, with those petites features, and 
that soft pink flesh and pouting coral 
lips ; and, in her very essence, she had 
all those qualities that belong to a 
spoiled child of fashion — way ward, 
violent in temper, capricious, and vola- 
tile. She started from her reverie ; 
she had not expected to see Mardyn, 
and betrayed much emotion at his ab- 
rupt entrance ; for, as though in an 


agony of shame, she buried her face in 
her hands and turned away her head 
yet her attitude was very feminine ond 
attractive, with the glossy ringlets of 
rich brown hair falling m a “shower 
over the fair soft arms, and the whole 
so graceful in its defencelessness and 
the forbearance it seemed to ask. Yet, 
whatever Mardyn’s purpose might be, 
it did not seem to turn him from it; 
the sternness on his countenance in- 
creased as he drew a chair, and, sitting 
down close beside her, waited in si- 
lence, gazing at his companion till she 
should uncover her face. At length 
the hands were dropped, and, with an 
effort at calmness, Lady Alice looked 
up, but again averted her gaze as she 
met his. 

«* When we last met, Lady Alice, it 
was under different circumstances,” he 
said, sarcastically. She bowed her 
head, but made no answer. 

*‘T fear,” he continued, in the same 
tone, ** my congratulations may not 
have seemed warm enough on the 
happy change in your prospects ; they 
were unfeigned, I assure you.” Lady 
Alice coloured. 

66 These taunts are uncalled for, 
Mardyn,” she replied, faintly. 

‘*No; that would be unfair, indee od,’ 
he continued, in the same bitter tone, 
**to Lady Alice Daventry, who has 
always displ: ryed such consideration for 
all my fee lings.” 

«© You never seemed to care,” she 
re joined, and the woman’s pique be- 
trayed itself in the tone— «© You never 
tried to prevent it.” 

‘*¢ Prevent what ?” 

She hesitated, and did not reply. 

«© Fool!” he exclaimed, violently, 


6 did you think that if one word of 


mine could have stopped your mar- 
riage, that word would have ‘been said ? 
Listen, Lady Alice: I loved you once, 
and the proof that I did is, the hate I 
now bear you. If I had not loved 
you, I should now feel only contempt. 
For a time I believed that you had for 
me the love you professed. You chose 
differently ; “but though that is over, 
do not think that allis. I have sworn 
to make you feel some of the misery 
you caused me. Lady Alice Daven- 
try, do you doubt that that oath shall 
be kept . 

His violence had terrified her—she 
was deadly pale, and seemed ready to 
faint ; but a burst of tears relieved her. 

**T do not deserve this,” she said ; 
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“T did love you—I swore it to you, 
and you doubted me." 

** Had I no reason ?” he asked. 

** None that you did not cause your- 
self; your unfounded jealousy, your 
determination to humble me, drove 
me to the step I took.” 

The expression of his countenance 
somewhat changed; he had averted his 
face so that she could not read its 
meaning, and over it passed no sign of 
relenting, but a look more wholly tri- 
umphant than it had yet worn. When 
he turned to Lady Alice it was changed 
to one of mildness and sorrow. 

** You will drive me mz ud, Alice,” he 
uttered, in a low deep voice. ‘* May 
heaven forgive me if I have mistaken 
you; you told me you loved me. 

66 I told you the truth,” she rejoined, 
quickly. 

‘¢ But how soon that love changed,’ 
he said, in a half-doubting tone, as if 
willing to be convinced, 

«‘ Tt never changed!” she replied, 
vehemently. * You doubted— you 
were jealous, and le ft me. I never 
ceased to love you.” 

**©You do not love me now?” he 
asked. 

She was silent ; but alow sob sound- 
ed through the room, and Charles Mar- 
dyn was again at her feet ; and, while 
the marriage-vows had scare e died from 
her lips, Lady Alice Daventry was ex- 
ec changing forgiveness with, andliste ning 
to protestz utions of love from the son of 
the man to whom, a few hours betore, 
she had sworn a wife’s fidelity. 

It is a scene which needs some ex- 
planation, best heard, however, from 
Mardyn’s lips. A step was heard 
along the passage, and Mardyn, pass- 
ing through a side-door, repaired to 
Cc lara’ s apartment. He found her en- 
gaged ona book. Laying it dow Ds she 
bestowed on him a look of inquiry as 
he entered. 

«*T want to speak to you, Clara,” 
he said. 

Fixing her cold grey eyes on his 
face, she awaited his ain 

‘*Has not this sudden step of Sir 
John’s surprised you?” 

“Tt has,” she said, quietly. 

** Your prospec ts are not so sure as 
they were ?’ 

“No, they are changed,” she said, 
in the same quiet tone “and impassive 
countenance. 

‘¢ And you feel no great love to your 
new stepmother ?” 
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*‘ T have only seen Lady Alice once,” 
she replied, fidgetting on her seat. 

** Well, you will see her oftener 
now,” he observed. ‘I hope she will 
make the [all pleasant to you.” 

** You have some motive in this con- 
versation?” said Clara, calmly ; « You 
may trust me, I do not love Lady Alice 
suflicie sntly to betray you.” 

And now her voice had a tone of 
bitterness surpassing Mardyn’s; he 
looked steadily at her; she met and 
returned his gaze, and that inter. 
change of looks seemed to satisfy both. 
Mardyn at once began— 

‘* Neither of us have much cause to 
like Sir John’s new bride ; she may 
strip you of a splendid inheritance, and 
I have still more reason to detest her. 
Shortly after my arrival in London, I 
met Lady Alice Mortimer. I had 
heard much of her beauty—it seemed 
to me to surpass all I had heard. I 
loved her ; she seemed all playful sim- 
plicity and innocence ; but | discovered 
she had come to the age of calculation, 
and that though many followed and 
praised her wit and beauty, I was al- 
most the only one who was serious in 
wishing to marry Lord Mortimer’s poor 
and somewhat passeé daughter. She 
loved me, I believe, as well as she could 
love any one. ‘That was not the love I 
gave, or asked in return. In brief, I 

saw through her sheer heartlessness, the 

first moment I saw her waver between 
the wealth of an old sensualist and my 
love. I left her, but with an oath of 
vengeance ; in the pursuit of that re- 
venge it will be your interest to assist. 
Will you aid me ?” 

«‘ How can 1?” she asked. 

**Tt is not difficult,” he replied. 
Lady Alice and I have met to-night ; 
she prefers me still. Let her gallant 
bridegroom only know this, and we 
have not much to fear 

Clara Daventry paused, and, with 
clenched hands and knit brow, rumi- 
nated on his words—familiar with the 
labyrinthine paths of the plotter, she 
was not long silent. 

‘I think I see what you mean,” 
she said. ‘And I suppose you have 
provided means to accomplish your 
scheme ?” 

«* They are provided for us. Where 
could we find materials more made to 
our hands ?—a few insinuations, a con- 
versation overheard, a note conveyed 
opportunely— these are trifles, but 
trifles are the levers of human action.” 
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There was no more said then 3 each 
saw partly through the insince rity and 
falschood of the other, yet each knew 
they agreed in a common object. 
These were strange scenes to await a 
bride, on the first eve in her new home. 

Two or three months have passed 
since these conversations. Sir John 
Daventry’s manner has changed to his 
bride: he is no longer the lover, but 
the severe, exacting husband, It may 
be that he is annoyed at all his long- 
confirmed bachelor habits being bro- 
ken in upon, and that, in time, he will 
become used to the change, and settle 
down contentedly in his new capacity ; 
but vet some thing more than this seems 
to be at the bottom of his discontent. 
Since a confidential conversation, held 
over their wine between bim and Char- 
les Mardyn, his manner had been un- 
usually captious. Mardyn had, after 
submitting some time, taken umbri age 
at a marked insult, and set off for Lon- 
don, On Lady Alice, in especial, her 
husband spent his fits of ill- humour, 
With Clara he was more than ever 
friendly ; her position was now the 
most enviable in that house. But she 
strove to alleviate her stepmother's dis- 
comforts by every attention a daughter 
could be suppose d to show, and these 
proofs of amiable feeling seemed to 
touch Sir John, and as the alienation 
between him and his wife increased, to 
cement an attachment between Clara 
and her father. 

Lady Alice had lately imparted to 
her husband a secret that might be 
supposed calculated to fill him with 


joyous e xpects ations, and raise hopes of 


an heir to his vast possessions ; but the 
communication had been received in 
sullen silence, and seemed almost to 
increase his savage sternness—treat- 
ment which stung Lady Alice to the 
quick ; and when she retired to her 
room, and wept long and bitterly over 
this unkind reception of news she had 
hoped would have restored his fond- 
ness, in those tears mingled a feeling 
of hate and loathing to the author of 
her grief. Long and dreary did the 
next four months appear to the beauti- 
ful Lady of Daventry, who, accustomed 
to the flattery and adulation of the 
London world, could ill-endure the 
seclusion and harsh treatment of the 
Hall. 

At the end of that time, Charles 
Mardyn again made his appearance ; 
the weleome he received from Sir John 
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was hardly courteous. Clara’s man- 
ner, too, seemed constrained ; but his 
presence appeared to remove a weight 
from Lady Alice’s mind, and restore 
her a portion of her former spirits. 
From the moment of Mardyn’s arrival, 
Sir John Daventry’s manner changed 


to his wife: he abandoned the use of 


sarcastic language, and avoided all oc- 
c asion of dispute with her, but assumed 
an icy calmness of demeanour, the 
more dangerous, because the more 
clear-sighted. He now confided his 
doubts to Clara; he had heard from 
Mardyn that his wife had, before her 
marriage, professed an attachment to 
him. In this, though jestingly alluded 
to, there was much to work on a 
jealous and exacting husband. ‘The 
contrast in age, in manner, and ap- 
pearance, was too mar ked, not to allow 
of the suspic ion that his superiority in 
wealth and position had turned the 
scale in his favour—a suspicion which, 
cherished, had grown to be the demon 
that allowed him no peace of mind, and 
built up a fabrie fraught with wretch- 
edness on this slight foundation, All 
this period Lady Alice's demeanour to 
Mardyn was but too well calculated to 
deepen these suspicions. Now, too, 
had come the time to strike a decisive 
blow. In this Clara was thought a 
fitting instrument. 

** You are indeed unjust,” she said, 
with askilful assumption of earnestness; 
‘* Lady Alice considers she should be 
a mother to Charles—they meet often ; 
it is that she may advise him. She 
thinks he is extravagant—that he 
spends too much time in London, and 
wishes to make the country more 
agreeable to him.” 

«© Yes, Clary, I know she does; she 
would be glad to keep the fellow al. 
ways near her.” 

** You mistake, sir, I assure you; : 
have been with them when they wer 
together ; their language has iam 
affectionate, but as far as the relation- 
ship authorises.’ 

‘** Our opinions on that head differ, 
Clary ; she deceived me, and by —— 
she shall suffer for it. She never told 
me she had known him; the fellow - 
sulted me by informing me when it wa 
too late. He did not wish to interfere 
—it was over now—he told me with a 
sneer.” 

**He was wounded by her treat- 
ment ; so wounded, that, except as 
your wife, and to show you respect, I 
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know he would never have spoken to her. 
But if your doubts cannot be hushed, 
they may be satisfi actorily dispelled.” 

“ How—tell me?’ 

** Lady Alice and Charles sit every 
morning in the library ; there are cur- 
tained recesses there, in any of which 
you may conceal yourself, and hear 
what passes.” 

** Good—good ; but if you hint or 
breathe to them ——” 

“IT merely point it out,” she inter- 
rupted, ‘asa proof of my perfect be- 
lief in Charles’s prince iple and Lady 
Alice's affection for you. If a word 
passes that militates against that belief, 
[ will renounce it.” 

A sneer distorted Sir John’s features. 
When not blinded by passion, he saw 
clearly through character and motives. 
He had by this discerned Clara’s dis- 
like to Lady Alice, and now felt con- 
vinced she suggested the scheme as 
she guessed he ‘would have his suspi- 
cions confirmed. He saw thus far, 
but he did not see through a far darker 
plot—he did not see that, in the deep 
game they played against him, Charles 
and Clara were confederates, 


That was a pleasant room; without, 
through bayed windows, lay a wide and 
fertile prospect of sunny landscape ; 
within, it was handsomely and luxu- 
riously furnished. ‘There were books in 
gorgeous bindings ; a range of marble 


pillars swept its length; stands of 


Sool vases of agate and «alabaster, 
were scattered on every side; and 
after breakfast Mardyn and Lady 
Alice made it their sitting-room. The 
morning after the sc ‘heme suggested by 
Clara, they were sitting in earnest con- 
verse, Lady Alice, looking pale and 
care-worn, was weeping convuls ive ly. 

«You tell me you must go,” she 
said; “and were ita few months later, 
1 would forsake all and accompany you. 
But for the sake of my unborn infant, 
you must leave me. At anothe oy time 
return, and you may claim me.’ 

«Dear Alice,” he whispered softly, 
“dear, dear Alice, why did you not 
know me sooner? Why did you not 
love me more, and you would now have 
been my own, my wife?” 

«T was mad,” she replied, sadly ; 
‘*but I have paid the penalty of my 
sin against you. ‘Lhe last year has 


been one of utter misery to me. If 


there is a being on earth I loathe, it is 
ghe man I must call my husband; my 


hatred to him is alone inferior to my 
love for you. When I think what [ 
sacrificed for him,” she continued, 
passionately, ‘* the bliss of being your 
wife, resigned to unite myself to a 
vapid sensualist, a man who was a 
spendthrift of his passions in youth, 
and yet asks to be loved, as if the 
woman most lost to herself could feel 
love for him.” 

It was what he wished. Lady Alice 
had spoken with all the extravagance 
of woman’s exaggeration; her compa. 
nion smiled ; she under stood its mean- 
ing. 

‘© You despise me,” she said, ‘ that 
[could marry the man of whom I speak 
thus.” 

““No,” he replied; “but perhaps 
you judge Sir John harshly. We must 
own he has some cause for jealousy.” 

Despite his guarded accent, some- 
thing smote on Lady Alice's ear in 
that _ sentence. She turned deadly 
pale—was she deceived? But in a 
Saeed the sense of her utter helpless- 
ness rushed upon her. If he were 
false, nothing but destruction lay be- 
fore her— she de ssperately closed her 
eyes on her danger. 

**You are too generous,” she re- 
plied. ssTf I had “known what I sa- 
crificed ——_— 

Poor, wretched woman, what fear 
was in her heart as she strove to utter 
words of confidence. He saw her ap- 
prehensions, and drawing her towards 
him, whispered loving words, and 
showered burning kisses on her brow. 
She leant her head on his breast, and 
her long hair fell over his amn as she 
lay like a child in his embrace. 

A few minutes later the library was 
empty, when the curtains that shrouded 
a recess near where the lovers had sat 
were drawn back, and Sir John Daven- 
try emerged from his concealment. His 
countenance betrayed little of what 
passed within; every other feeling was 
swallowed up ina thirst for revenve— 

a thirst that would have risked lite it- 
self to accomplish its object—for his 
suspicions had gone beyond the truth, 
black, dreadful as was that truth to a 
husband's ears, and he fancied that his 
unborn infant owed its origin to Charles 
Mardyn; when, for that infant’s sake, 
where no other consideration could 
have restrained her, Lady Alice had 
endured her woman's wrong, and while 
confessing her love for Mardyn, re- 
fused to listen to his solicitations, or 
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to fly with him; and the reference she 
had ‘made to this, »nd which he bad 
overheard, appeared to him but a base 
design to palm the offspring of her 
love to Mardyn as the heir to the 
wealth and name of Daventry. 

It wanted now but a month of Lady 
Alice’s confinement, and even Mardyn 
and Clara were perplexed and indeci- 
sive as to the effect their stratagem had 
upon Sir John. No word or sign es- 
caped him to betray what passed within 
—he seemed stricken with sudden age, 
so stern And hard had his countenance 
become, so fixed his icy calmness. 
They knew not the volcanoes that 
burned beneath their undisturbed sur- 
face. A sudden fear fell upon them; 
they were but wicked—they were not 
great in wickedness. Much of what 
they had done appeared to them clumsy 
and ill-contrived ; yet their very fears 
lest they might be ‘seen through urged 
on another attempt, contrived to give 
confirmation to Sir John’s suspicions, 
should his mind waver. So great at 
this time was Mardyn’s dread of detec- 
tion, that he suddenly left the Hall. 
He knew Sir John’s vengeance, if once 
roused, would be desperate, and feared 
some attempts on his life. In truth 
his position was a perilous one, and 
this lull of fierce elements seemed to 
forerun some terrible explosion—where 
the storm might spend its fury was as 
yet hid in darkness. Happy was it 
for the Lady Alice Daventry that she 
knew none of these things, or her’s 
would have been a position of unpa- 
ralleled wretchedness, as over the plot- 
ters, the deceived, and the foredoomed 
ones, glided on the rapid moments that 
brought them nearer and nearer, till 
they stood on the threshold of crime 
and death. 

And now, through the dark channels 
of fraud and jealousy, we have come to 
the eve of that strange and wild page 
in our story, which long attached a 
tragic interest to the halls of Daventry, 
and swept all but the name of that an- 
cient race into obscurity. 

On the fifteenth of December, Lady 
Alice Daventry was confined of a son. 
All the usual demonstrations of joy 
were forbidden by Sir John, on the plea 
of Lady Alice’s precarious situation. 


Her health, weakened by the events of 


the past year, had nearly proved unequal 
to this trial of her married life, and the 
fifth morning after her illness was the 
first on which the physician held out 
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confident hopes of her having strength 
to carry her through. Up to that time 
the survival of the infant had been a 
matter of doubt ; but on that morning, 
as though the one slender thread had 
bound both to existence, fear was laid 
aside, and calmness reigned through the 
mansion of Daventry. On that morn- 
ing, too, arrived a letter directed to 
‘©The Lady Alice Daventry.” A dark 
shade flitted over Sir John’s face as 
he read the direction ; then placing it 
among his other letters reserved for 
private perusal, he left the room. 

The day wore on, each hour giving 
increasing strength to the Lady Alice 
and her boy-heir. During its progress, 
it was noticed, even by the servants, 
that their master seemed unusually dis- 
composed, and that his countenance 
wore an expression of ghastly paleness. 
As he sat alone, after dinner, he drank 
glass after glass of wine, but they 
brought no flush to his cheek—wrought 
no change in his appearance; some 
mightier spirit seemed to bid defiance 
to the effects of drink. At a late hour 
he retired to his room. The physician 
had previously paid his last visit to the 
chamber of his patient ; she was in a 
calm sleep, and the last doubt as to her 
condition faded from his mind, as, in a 
confident tone, he reiterated his assur- 
ance to the nurse-tender ‘that she 
might lie down and take some rest— 
that nothing more was to be feared.” 


The gloom of a December's night had 
closed, dark and dreary, around the 
Hall, while, through the darkness, the 
wind drove the heavy rain against the 
casements ; but, undisturbed by the 
rain and winds, the Lady Alice and 
her infant lay in a tranquil sleep ; 
doubt and danger had passed from 
them; the grave had seemed to yawn 
towards the mother and child, but the 
clear colour on the transparent cheek, 
the soft and regular breathing caught 
through the stillness of the chamber, 
when the wind had died in the distance, 
gave assurance to the nurse that all 
danger was past; and, wearied with 
the watching of the last four nights, 
she retired to a closet opening from 
Lady Alice’s apartment, and was soon 
buried in the heavy slumber of exhaus- 
tion. 

That profound sleep was rudely 
broken through by wild, loud cries, 
reaching over the rage of the elements, 
which had now risen to a storm. The 
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terrified woman staggered to the bed- 
room, to witness there a fearful change 
—sudden, not to be accounted for. A 
night-lamp shed its dim light through 
the apartment on a scene of horror and 
mystery. All was silence now—and the 


Lady Alice stood erect on the floor, half 


shrouded in the he avy curtains of the 
bed, and clasping herinfant in her arms. 
By this time the attendants, roused 
from sleep, had reached the apartment, 
and assisted in taking the child from 
its mother’s stiff embrace; it had ut- 
tered no cry, and when they brought 
it to the light, the blaze fell on features 
swollen and lifeless—it was dead in its 
helplessness—dead by violence, for on 
its throat were the marks of strong 
and sudden pressure ; but how, by 
whom, was a horrid mystery. They 
laid the mother on the bed, and as 
they did so, a letter fell from her grasp 
—a wild fit of delirium succeeded, fol- 
lowed by a heavy swoon, from which 
the physician failed in awaking her— 
before the night had passed, Lady 
Alice Daventry had been summoned 
to her rest. The sole clue to the events 
of that night was the letter which had 
fallen from Lady Alice; it the physi- 
cian had picked up and read, but po- 
sitively refused to reveal its content 
more than to hint that they betrayed 
guilt that rendered his wife and child's 
removal more a blessing then a mis- 
fortune to Sir John Daventry. Yet 
somehow rumours were heard that the 
letter was in Charles Mardyn’s hand ; 
that it had fallen in Sir John’s way, 
and revealed to him a guilty attach- 
ment between Mardyn and his wife ; 
but how it came into her hands, or how 
productive of such a catastrophe as the 
destruction of her infant, her frenzy, 
and death, remained unknown: but 
one further gleam of light was ever 
thrown on that dark tragedy. The 
nurse-tender, who had first come to 
her mistress’s assistance, declared that, 
as she ente red the room, she had heard 
steps in quick retreat along the gallery 
leading from Lady Alice’s room, and a 
tew surmised ths at, in the dead of night, 
her husband had placed that letter in 
her hand, and told her he knew her 
guilt. This was but conjecture—a wild 
and improbable one, perhaps. 

Charles Mardyn came not again to 
the Hall. What he and Clara Daven. 
try thought of what had passed, was 
known only to themselves. A year 
went on, and Clara and her father 
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lived alone—a year of terror to the 
former, for from that terrible night her 
father had become subject to bursts 
of savage passion that filled her with 
alarm for her own safety; these, fol- 
lowed by long fits of moody silence, 
rendered her life, for a year, harassed 
and wretched ; but then settling into 
confirmed insanity, released her from 
his violence. Sir John Daventry was 
removed to an asylum, and Clara was 
mistress of the Hall. Another year 
passed, and she became the wife of 
Charles Mardyn. It was now the 
harvest of their labours, and reaped as 
such harvests must be. The pleasures 
and amusements ot a London life had 
grown distasteful to Mardyn—they 
palled on his senses, and he sougbt 
change in a residence at the Hall; but 
here greater discontent awaited him, 
‘he force of conscience allowed them 
not hap piness in a place peopled with 
such associ tions ; they were childless, 
they lived in solitary state, unvisited 
by those of their own rank, who were 
deterred from making overtures of in- 
timacy by the stories that were whis- 
pered affixing discredit to his name ; 
his pride and violent temper were ill 
fitted to brook this neglect ; in disgust, 
they left Daventry, and went to Mar- 
dyn Park, an old seat left him by his 
mother, on the coast of Dorsetshire, 
It .was wildly situated, and had been 
long uninhabited ; and in this lonely 
residence the cup of Clara’s wretched- 
ness was filled to overflowing. In Mar- 
dyn there was now no trace left of the 
man who had once captivated her fan- 
cy ; prematurely old, soured in temper, 
he hi ad become brutal and overbearing ; 
for Clara he had cast off every sem- 
blance of decency, and indifference was 
now usurped by hate and violence ; 
their childless condition was made a 
constant source of bitter reproac ‘h from 
her husband. Time brought no alle- 
viation to this ‘state of wretchedness, 
but rather increased their evil passions 
and mutual abhorrence. They had 
long and bitterly disputed one day, 
after dinner, and each reminded the 
other of their sins with a vehemence 
of reproach that, from the lips of an 

other, must have overwhelmed the guil- 
ty pair with shame and terror. Driven 
from the room by Mardyn’s unmanly 
violence and coarse epithets, Clara 
reached the drawing-room, and spent 
some hours struggling with the stings 
of conscience aroused by Mardyn’s 
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taunts. They had heard that morning that Mardyn was sittting, his arms 
of Sir John Dave ntry’s death, and the folded on the table, and his head re 
removal of the only being who lived to clined as if in sleep. She touched him, 
suffer for their sin had seemed but to he stirred not, and her hand, slipping 
add a deeper gloom to their miserable — from his shoulder, fell upon the table 
existence—the time was past when and was wet; she saw that a decanter 
anything could bid them hope. Her had been overturned, and fancied 
past career passed through the guilty Mardyn had been drinking, and fallen 
woman’s mind, and filled herwithdread, asleep; she hastened from the room 
and a fearful looking out for judgment. for a candle. As she seized a light 
She had not noticed how time had fled, burning in the passage, she saw that 
till she saw it was long past Mardyn’s the hand she had extended was crim- 
hour for retiring, and “that he had not soned with blood. Almost delirious 
come up stairs yet. Another hour with terror, she regained the room. 
passed, and then a vague fear seized The light from her hand fell on the 
upon her mind—she felt frightened at table—it was covered with a pool of 
being alone, and descended to the par- blood, that was falling slowly to the 
lour. She had brought no light with floor. With a wild effort she raised 
her, and when she reached the door her husband—his head fell on her arm 
she paused ; all in the house seemed —the throat was severed from ear to 
so still, she trembled, and turning the ear—the countenance set, and distorted 
lock, entered the room. ‘The candles in death. 

had burnt out, and the faint red glare In that moment the curse of an of- 
of the fire alone shone through the fended God worked its final vengeance 
darkness; by the dim light she saw — on guilt—Clara Mardyn was a lunatic, 
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Carrigbawn, August 15th, 1850. 
My pear Antuony,—As you well know, I am not much given to what are called 
“hard nights ;” but, I protest, I have never put in or put over such hard nights 
as those that have ushered in this present month. Tard nights did I call them ? 
Ishould, under favour, have called them soft nights. Was there ever such heat ? 
I verily believe that the sun goes rambling about all night over these parts incog., 
as Haroun al Raschid used to go through Bagdad. Sleep, to any reasonable 
extent, seems quite out of the question; and [ doubt that all the powers of 
animal magnetism could carry one clean through a comfortable, steady, conti- 
nuous nap, from twelve at night to six inthe morning. Last night, for instance, 
I made up my mind toa good night's rest, if possible. I am sure I was justly 
entitled to expect it, for I took the best means to ensure it, After my evening's 
ramble by the river side, I sat watching the fading twilight deepening down into 
the gloom of night. By degrees the “varied and, to me, delightful sounds of 
animation were hushed—those sounds that remind one, as he sits alone, that with- 
out and beyond him is a world of men, and women, and children—ay, and of beasts, 
and birds, and other soulless creatures, as we are wont to call them, that are 
bound to us by sympathies more or less strong—that minister to our affections, 
our comforts, our pleasures, our discipline, and our wants—that like ourselves 
are links, some stronger and more polished, some weaker and more rudely 
formed—yet still links in that mysterious and most wonderful chain of spiritual 
and physical organisation, which, issuing from the clouds and darkness that are 
around God's throne, descends through every gradation, till it is again lost to 
our view in the rudest form of organised matter, ‘These sounds, I say, ceased, 
one by one; the pleasant i aughter of young men and maidens disporting on the 
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greensward, with the occasional outbreak of more boisterous mirth, as some 
young lover, chasing his sweetheart through the mazes of the ring, had at length 
succeeded in capturing the flying girl, and exacted from her blushing cheeks 
and laughing lips the ransom for her deliverance. The lowing of kine and 
the bleat of sheep came on the ear at longer intervals ; the crows had all returned 
home with abundance of clamour, and scarce a croak was now heard from the 
boughs where they had been lately swinging themselves to and fro, in a debate 
as garrulous and discordant as could he got up either in the House of Commons 
or Congress; the little sparrows had all gone to bed, and I could hear, now and 
again, the flutter of wings in the woodbine that was trained above my window, 
announcing that some uneasy sleeper was turning on the other side, or disputing 
with its mate for a fair share of the bed-clothes. ‘The last belated hiveward-bound 
bee had just returned, and discontinued his drone as he entered the gate of his 
city; but the bat was still fluttering blindly and heavily about, and the owl had 
just commenced his whooping in an old ivy-clad chimney, which had belonged to 
an age long since gone by. ‘This last, and the slow dash of distant water, as it 
fell over the wheel of a tuck-mill, whose dull, muffled beat came at regular 
intervals, not unpleasingly, on the ear, were soon the only sounds that were to 
be heard ; and I now sat listening to them in one of those reveries, in which the 
mind may be said to have let down its braces, and stretched itself at full length. 
To compose my senses, and to reduce my nerves to a state favourable to 
somnolency, I addressed myself to that most soothing and, let me add, intel- 
lectual occupation—imbibing the fragrance of aromatised cavendish through an 
ancient and time-stained meershaum ; and further, in order to cool down my 
system, I applied to my lips, at rare intervals and in moderate quantity, a com- 
posing draught, which my worthy medical attendant, Dr. Melancthon, the cele- 
brated homeopathist, prescribed for me with singular success. * 

And so, dear Anthony, I smoked and sipped till the clock struck eleven, when 
T retired to court that sleep which I had been so industriously earning. But 
«‘ Nature’s soft nurse” withheld her gentle ministrations from me, as she did from 
King Henry. I tossed and turned, and made excursions to every part of my 
ample bed for a cool spot, and turned my head to every point of the compass ; 

ut in vain. 


































‘Most glorious night, 
‘Thou wert not sent for slumber,” 










sang Lord Byron amongst the Jura Alps; and truly if the want of sleep be the 
test of the glory of the night, we may all “ make glorious nights of it” now, dear 
Anthony. For my part, I think Kent’s remark to King Lear is more suitable 
to such weather :— 






“ Things that love night 
Love not such nights as these.” 










Well, in the midst of thoughts of this kind, I fell asleep—I know not when 
or how, nor can I say how long I continued so—when a shrill, piercing cry ran 

through wy ears, and broke my dreamless slumber. It was a ery that it wall 
be impossible to describe to those who have never heard it, but which the man 
who has once heard will not readily forget; a cry which well might ‘* murder 
sleep,” and make sleepy maids and drowsy hinds start from their beds in 











* As I have fortunately retained the recipe for this excellent medicine, 1 now subjoin a copy 
of it verbatim for the benefit of all nervous persons :— 





“J. F. Suinessy, Esq. D 
“R, Alcohol. optim. ex Apoth. Kinahan L. L. 4 iij. 
Aque distil. 3 xij. 
Syrupi Citri gutt. vij. 
**Misce, perturbans molliter cum cochleare, Q. suf. sumend. sub nocte. 
“ Signetur ‘ The Compesing Draught.’ 
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allright. I sprang up, and rushed to the window looking into the farm-yard, 
which I had unfortunately left wide open. Again the piercing ery thrilled 
through me, and in the grey of the coming dawn I beheld beneath my window 
a form, with out-stretched neck, the upper part of which, just beneath ‘the head, 
was all red, as if covered with blood; and then, sir, another shriek, louder than 
before—‘* Cock-a-doodle doo—o—o—o—o!!!" Ay, there he was, my beauti- 
fal cock, that I bought at the last Spring Show of the Dublin Societ y—up, and 
dressed, booted and spurred, I may say; and what’s more, the young polygam- 
ist had all his wives up, and stirring, ‘and would not let a hen of them all lie 
abed for a comfortable half hour's nap after he had turned out himself. Well, 
Anthony, I laughed heartily, though, you may be sure, I bestowed on him as 
many good wishes as Mycilius, the cobbler, did upon his offending fowl. I re- 
turned. to bed, but so thoroughly aroused, that sleep was not again to be 
thought of; so I began musing, for want of something better to do, and my 
thoughts turned, naturally enough, upon my disturber. Now you will ask, with 
Jacques in the play— 


“ Of what kind should this cock come of?” 


I will tell you, Anthony. He was a foreign bird, a cock of a Corsican breed, 
that was continually strutting about, clapping his wings, and fighting with all 
the old established fowls of the yard. At first he was quiet enough, but in a 
very short time he attacked a poor old Orleans cock, plucked every feather out 
of his tail, and left him and an old hen, and some ¢ hic kens of the same breed, 
as bare as the back of my hand; and yet for all his strutting, I have seen him 
sometimes, in wet and stormy weather, with his plumes dr weling, and his crest 
as fallen as the sorriest fowl of them all. 

Thinking of cocks, made me somehow think of Frenchmen, and it struck me 
that though, upon the whole, a Frenchman is typified happily enough by the 
cock—for your - renchman is a vain-glorious, loud-speaking, head-elevating, 
strutting animal; talking m: igniloque nt common-places, and expressing by a 
world of tropes, Frown s, and florid pe riphrs ises what John Bull would state in a 
gruff, curt monosy\l. ible, and continually intermeddling with and disturbing the 
peace of the world, and asserting the liberties of other nations when he has got 
no more than the name of it at home ( (I must admit, however, that he is game 
to the back-bone, and will fight while he has a leg to stand on)—yet 1 think, i in 
one respect, a lark or a jay would be a fitter representative. -A’Frenchman is 
essentially a singing-bir 1; under all cireumstances, and in all places he is ready 
to hop about and sing his cHanson. He did so in the monastery, as well as on 
the battle field—under the monk's cowl and the militaire’s chaco—at the peace- 
ful vintage, and on the scaffold; for it is a well-known fact, though an author of 
some authority denies it, that hymns, romances, and light am: itory songs, some 
full of sentiment, wit, liveliness, and delicacy—others blood- thirst y, furious, 
and grotesque—were comp¢ sed during the reign of terror. One of themse ia 
has very felicitously expressed this national taste :—‘* Les Francais ont toujours 
chanté, ils chanteront toujours.” It is, however, in this lighter style of composition 
that the French may be said to excel. The genius of their lancu: ge, though 
not as musical as the Italian, is sufticie tly suited for the chanson, but the chant 
or song of a higher class is rarely found in a high degree of excellence, though 
Lamartine, in modern days, has produced some fine verses; and the epic is 
quite out of their range. ‘Indeed there is nothing in the language worthy of the 
name—no poem that will bear a comparison with the e pic sof Dante , Tasso, or 
Milton. But the French chanson must not be lightly esteemed. The author 
from whom I have just quoted, has thus well dese ribed it :— 


“ Elle est l’expression de tous les sentiments, elle prend mille formes, elle est gaie, satirique, 
badine, gracieu e, enthousiaste ; elle peint l'amour, elle fronde les abus, elle s’éléve par les 
accents de la gloire, elle attendrit les femmes, elle fait trembler les puissants, elle exalte les 
ceeurs, et c'est en chantant que les soldats frangais ont marché aux combats, comme c'est 
en chantant que le peuple laborieux adoucit sa peine, et s’encourage & ses travaux.” 


It is not ascertained when the French first took to the chanson ; for my own 
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part, I suspect they began to chirp in that style as soon as they chipped the 
shell. ‘The Normans and Prove neals did not sing in the vulgar tongue, but in 
the romance language of the troubadours. In the twelfth century, howev er, we 
find a chanson a  boire amongst the compositions of Eustache Deschz amps, which 
is, perhe aps, the earliest of that species extant. In the following century the 
number of writers in this style amounted to about seventy, amongst whom 
were some great names, such as Thibault, Count of Champ: sone, atterw ards 
King of Navarre, the Count of Anjou, King of Sicily, and the father of St. 

Louis. From that time the number const: antly increased, till the whole country 
was flooded with chansons about every thing and every person, political, sati- 
rical, amatory, bacchanalian, martial, and pastoral. I met not long since 
with a curious piece of statistics on this subject, which shows what an inveterate 
chansonnier is Johnny Crapaud. There were in Paris and its environs, in the 
year 1845, no less than four hundred and eighty “ Sociétés Chantantes.” The 
rule of these societies was that each member should compose at the least a 
chanson every month. Now assuming that each society consisted of twenty 
members, a very low average indeed, we shall have nine thousand six hundred 
of those song-writers, producing one hundred and fifteen thousand two hundred 
new songs yearly! If to this we add the number of amateurs, who bring for- 
ward their contributions upon all interesting domestic occasions—death, births, 

marriages, and soforth—perhaps it would not be saying too much to estimate 
the yearly crop of songs in the Paris district to three hundred thousand!! Well, 

then, there is all the rest of France who are producers on a large scale. For 
myself, I would fear to make an estimate ; but I have seen it stated as high as a 
million songs in the year for the entire kingdom, Paris included!!! Am I not 
right then, dear Anthony, in affirming that cock-crowing gives but a faint idea 
of the everlasting warbling which goes on in La Belle France. Thank God, 
we know how to ‘indulge i in those pleasure s in moderation. 

Having said so much on the song-singing of our Gallic neighbours, I will 
now offer you a specimen or two of a comparatively recent per iod. They have 
been selected as they came to hana, but will eac th afford a fair sample of their 
kind in general. 

There was no song in its day more popul: iv in France than that which is still 
well known by the name of “ Malbrook.” The air is said by Chateaubriand to be 
as old as the time of the Crusades, but the words were probably written after the 

year 1709, though they did not become known till after the de sath of the famous 

| Duke of Mé albrough. It happened that the nurse of the young D: auphin, wter- 

} wards Louis the X V.—anda good nurse I have no dot bt was Madame Poitrine, if 
there be any faith to be plac ed i in names—used to rock the young scion of roy- 
alty to sleep i in his cradle with a song, which of course was very consolatory to 
the ears of the inmates of V ‘alien seeing that it assailed with a somewhat 
dastardly ridicule the memory of a hero then in his grave, who, while living, 
made Louis tremble on his throne, and sue in vain for peace. But it was, 
however, some comfort for Frenchmen to have a song to sing about one who 
had defeated Villars and Bouftlers, — route “lt their armie s at Blenheim, Ra- 
milies, and Malplaquet. Accordingly, Nurse Poitrine’s song soon reached Paris, 
and then spread all over France ; and for four or five years after, you could hear 
nothing (supposing you were then alive, which I believe was not the case, 
Anthony) than the refrain of ‘ Mironton, mironton, mirontaine!” sung with 
great bravery. So satisfactory, in truth, was this posthumous victory over the 
great general, that the French ladies had the song printed on fans and fire- 
screens, with. illustrations of the duke’s burial, the duchess on her tower, and 
the page in mourning. Malbrook, as you know, is the corruption of the 
duke’s title, 

“ For fame 
Sounds the heroic syllables both ways ; 
France could not even conquer your great name, 
{ But pruned it down to this facetious phrase, 
Beating or beaten she will laugh the same.” 


And now I will give you the song in its integrity, and you can judge of it 
for yourself. 
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MOKT ET CONVOL DE L'INVINCIBLE 
MALBROOK. 


I. 
Malbrook s’en va-t en guerre, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Ne sait quand reviendra. 
Ne sait quand reviendra, 
Ne sait quand reviendra ; 
Malbrook sen va-t-en guerre, 
Ne sait quand reviendra. 


I. 
Il reviendra z’a P’aques, 
Mironton, mironton, marontaiue ; 
Il reviendra za Paques 
Ou a la Trinité, 
Ou & la Trinité. 
&e., &c, 


ul. 
La Trinité se passe, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
La Trinité se passe, 
Malbrook ne revient pas, 
Malbrook ne revient pas. 
&e., &e. 


IV. 
Madame & sa tour monte, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Madame a sa tour monte, 
Si haut qu'elle peut monter, 
Si haut qu'elle peut monter. 
&e., &e, 


Vv. 
Elle apergoit son page, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Elle apercoit son page, 
Tout de noir habillé, 
Tout de noir habille. 
&e., &e. 


VI. 
Beau page, ali! mon beau page, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Beau page, ah! mon beau page, 
Quelle nouvelle apportez ? 
Quelle nouvelle apportez ? 
&e., &e. 


Vil. 

Aux nouvell’s que j'apporte, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Aux nouvell’s que j’apporte, 
Vos beaux yeux vont pleurer, 
Vos beaux yeux vont pleurer. 

&e., &e, 


Tik DEATH AND BURIAL OF TILE LN- 
VINCIBLE MALBROUGIL, 


I. 

Malbrough’s gone to the war, Sir— 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
Nobody knows, by gar, Sir, 

When he'll be back again, 

When he'll be back agai 

When he'll be back : 
Nobody knows, by g: 

When he'll be back again. 


Il. 
H{e'll come back again at Easter— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaince— 
He'll come back again at Easter, 
Or at Trinity, I ween, 
Or at Trinity, I ween, 
Or at Trinity, I ween, 
He'll come back again at Easter, 
Or at Trinity, I ween. 


II. 
But Trinity has passed by— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
But Trinity has passed by, 
And he’s not come back again, 
He’s not come back again, 
He’s not come back again, 
But Trinity is passed by, 
Aud he’s not come back again. 
IV. 
My lady she mounted her tower— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
My lady she mounted her tower, 
As high as she could attain, 
As high as she could attain, 
As high as she could attain, 
My lady she mounted her tower, 
As high as she could attain. 
Vv. 
She spied his page a-riding— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
She spied his page a-riding 
In black along the plain, 
In black along the plain, 
In black along the plain, 
She spied his page a-riding 
In black along the plain. 
VI. 
“* My pretty page, what tidings ?— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
My pretty page, your tidings ? 
To hear them I am fain, 
To hear them I am fain, 
To hear them I am fain, 
My pretty page, your tidings ? 
To hear thein I am fain.” 


Vu. 
“The news I bring, my lady— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
The news I bring, my lady, 
Will make your eyes to rain, 
Will make your eyes to rain, 
Will make your eyes to rain, 
Che news I bring, my lady, 
Will make your eyes ty rain 
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vill 
Quittez vos habits roses, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Quittez vos habits roses 
Et vos satins brochés, 
Et vos satins brochés. 
&e., &e. 


Ix. 
Monsieur d’Malbrook est mort, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Monsieur d’Malbrook est mort, 
Est mort et entérré! 
Est mort et entérre ! 
&e., &e 


x 
J'ai vu porter en terre, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
J’lai vu porter en terre, 
Par quatre z’officiers, 
Par quatre z’officiers. 
&e., &e. 


xi. 
L’un portait sa cuirasse, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
L’un portait sa cuirasse, 
L’autre son bouclier, 
L’autre son bouclier. 
&e., &e. 


XII. 
L’un portait son grand sabre, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
L’un portait son grand sabre, 
L’autre ne portait rien, 
L’autre ne portait rien. 
&e., &e. 


XI. 
A lentour de sa tombe, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
A Yentour de sa tombe, 
Romarins l’on planta, 
Romarins ]’on planta. 
&e., &e. 


XIV. 

Sur la plus haute branche, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Sur la plus haute branche, 

Le rossignol chanta, 
Le rossignal chanta. 
&e., &e. 


VOL. XXXVI.——-"NO. CCXIII. 


Vill. 
* Put off your rosy garments— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
Put off your rosy garments, 
And eke your satin train, 
And eke your satin train, 
And eke your satin train, 
Put off your rosy garments, 
And eke your satin train. 


Ix. 

“Mv lord of Marlbrough’s dead, ma’am— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 

My lord of Marlbrough’s dead, ma'am, 
And in the grave is lain, 
And in the grave is lain, 
And in the grave is lain, 

My lord of Marlbrough’s dead, ma’am, 
And in the grave is lain. 


x. 
“T saw him to the grave borne— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
I saw him to the grave borne 
By four of his gentlemen, 
By four of his gentlemen, 
By four of his gentlemen, 
I saw him to the grave borne 
By four of his gentlemen, 


XI. 
“ One gentleman bore his cuirass— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
One bore his cuirass, another 
His buckler did retain, 
His buckler did retain, 
His buckler did retain, 
One bore his cuirass, another 
His buckler did retain. 


xi. 
“ The third his big sword carried — 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
The third his big sword carried, 
The fourth bore—nothing, I ween, 
The fourth bore—nothing, I ween, 
The fourth bore—nothing, I ween, 
The third his big sword carried, 
The fourth bore—nothing, I ween. 


XIl. 

“ Around his tomb they planted— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 

The rosemaries they planted 
Around his tomb to train, 
Around his tomb to train, 
Around his tomb to train, 

The rosemaries they planted, 
Around his tomb to train. 


XIV. 
“Upon the topmost branches— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine~ 
Upon the topmost branches 
We heard a nightingale’s strain, 
We heard a nightingale’s strain, 
We heard a nightingale’s strain, 
Upon the topmost branches 
We heard a nightingale’s strain. 


x 
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xv. 
On vit voler son Ame, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
On vit voler son ame, 
Au travers des lauriers, 
Au travers des lauriers. 
&e., &e. 


XVI. 

Chacun mit ventre & terre, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Chacun mit ventre & terre 

Et puis se releva, 
Et puis se releva. 
&e., &e. 


XVII. 
Pour chanter les victoires, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Pour chanter les victoires, 
Que Malbrough remporta, 
Que Malbrough remporta. 
&e., &e. 


XVII. 
La cérémonie faite, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
La cérémonie faite, 
Chacun s’en fut coucher, 
Chacun s’en fut coucher. 
&e., ke, 


XIX. 
Les uns avec leurs femmes, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Les uns avec leurs femmes, 
EI les autres tous seuls, 
El les autres tous seuls. 
&c., &c. 


Xx. 
Ce n'est pas qu'il en manque, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Ce n’est pas qu'il en manque, 
Car jen connais beaucoup, 
Car j’en connais beaucoup. 
&e., &c. 


XXI. 
Des blondes et des brunes, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Des blondes et des brunes, 
Et des chataign’s aussi, 
Et des chataign’s aussi. 
&c., &c. 


xv. 
“ We saw his soul fly upwards— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine-— 
Fly up through the laurel branches, 
The heavens to attain, 
The heavens to attain, 
The heavens to attain, 
We saw his soul fly upwards, 
The heavens to attain. 


XVI. 
‘Each man down on the earth fell— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
Each man down on the earth fell, 
And then—got up again, 
And then—got up again, 
And then—got up again, 
Each man down on the earth fell, 
And then—got up again. 


XVII. 

“To sing the mighty triumphs— 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
To sing the mighty triumphs 

That Malbrough did attain, 

That Malbrough did attain, 

That Malbrough did attain ; 
To sing the mighty triumphs 

That Malbrough did attain. 


XVIII. 

“The ceremony ended— 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
The ceremony ended, 

Each man his bed did gain, 

Each man his bed did gain, 

Each man his bed did gain, 
The ceremony ended, 

Each man his bed did gain. 


XIx, 
‘“‘ Some with their wives to bed went— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
Some with their wives to bed went, 
Some did alone remain, 
Some did alone remain, 
Some did alone remain, 
Some with their wives to bed went, 
Some did alone remain. 


XX. 

* But not for lack of ladies— 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
But not for lack of ladies, 

In faith I will maintain, 

In faith I will maintain, 

In faith I will maintain, 
But not for lack of ladies, 

In faith I will maintain. 


XXI, 

“ Of white ones or of dark ones— 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
Of white ones or of dark ones, 

Or yet of brown again, 

Or yet of brown again, 

Or yet of brown again, 
Of white ones or of dark ones, 

Or yet of brown again. 
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XXII. XxXxil. 
J‘n’en dis pas davantage, * So now no more I'll tell you— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 

J'n’en dis pas davantage, So now no more I'll tell you, 
Car en voil& z’assez, For no more doth remain, 
Car en voila z’assez. For no more doth remain, 
&e., &e. For no more doth remain, 

So now no more I'll tell you, 

For no more doth remain.” 


After all, there is something irresistibly serio-comic in these details, and an 
Englishman ean afford to laugh at the little domestic arr angements with which 
the valiant soldiers are described as solaci ‘ing themselves, after performing the 
last rites of sepulture, and singing the pre aises of Malbrook. This song has an 
additional interest, from the fact that 1t was a great favourite with Napoleon; 
and it is said that, when mounting his horse to go to battle, he was in the habit 
of humming “ Malbrook sen va- t-en guerre.” But he sang it in no spirit of 
mean disp: sragement. The soul of the great captain knew too well how to honour 
and appreciate a kindred spirit. Talking, a short time before his death, with 
the Count de las Casas, the conversation happened to turn on Marlborough, of 
whom he spoke in terms of eulogy and res spect ; and then, remembering his 
favourite chanson, he smiled, and said ‘* Voila pourtant ce que c'est que le ridi- 
cule; il stigmatise tout jusqu’ a la victoire ;” upon which he hummed the first 
couplet for “the last time in his life, 

The amatory songs of the French are beyond all number, and their character 
and merits take an equally wide range. Some of them are sportive, fluent, 
and graceful; while others, and they comprise a very large average, are me- 
diocre enough, and often too licentions for our better tastes; but what can you 
expect when one year brings forth a hundred thousand songs. Here is a little 
ballad, which is in great estimation amongst the Parisians; though I cannot say 
it is faultless, still it is thoroughly French. The air is a sweet one, and said to 
have been composed by Lulli; and it has gained additional celebrity in conse- 
quence of the charming variations written to it by Boyeldieu. 


AU CLAIR DE LA LUNE, BY THE LIGHT OF THE MOON. 


I. 


Au clair de la lune, 
Mon ami Pierrot, 

Préte-moi ta plume 
Pour écrire un mot. 


Ma chandelle est morte, 


Je n'ai plus de feu. 
Ouvre-moi ta porte 
Pour l'amour de Dieu. 


Il. 
Au clair de la lune, 
Pierrot répondit : 

Je n’ai pas de plume, 
Je suis dans mon lit. 
Va chez la voisine, 
Je erois qu'elle y est, 
Car dans sa cuisine, 
On bat le briquet. 


Ill. 


Au clair de la lune, 
L’aimable Lubin 
Frappe chez la brune; 
Ell’ répond soudain : 
Qui frapp’ de la sorte ? 
Il dit & son tour: 
Ouvrez votre porte, 
Pour le dieu d'amour. 


I. 

“ By the light of the moon, 

Pierrot, gossip mine, 
Pray lend me your pen 

To write just one line ; 
My candle’s gone out, 

My fire I've no more, 
For the dear love of God 

Then open your door.” 


II. 
By the light of the moon, 
Gossip Pierrot said, 
“T’ve not got a pen, 
And I'm gone to ny bed ; 
Go ask of my neighbour, 
She's in, if I'm right, 
There’s a noise in her kitchen 
Like striking a light.” 


IIl. 


By the light of the moon 
I saw Lupin retreat, 
Till he knocked at the door 
Of the little brunette ; 
“Who's knocking so late ?” 
She cried, ‘ Do give o’er :” 
‘*For the dear God of Love,” 
He sighed, “‘ Open your door.” 
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Iv. 
Au clair de la lune, 
On n'y voit qu'un peu. 
On chercha la plume, 
On chercha du feu. 
En cherchant d’ la sorte, 
Je n’sais c’ qu'on trouva : 
Mais j’ sais que la porte 
Sur eux se ferma. 


Iv. 

By the light of the moon, 

It was not very bright, 
They searched for the pen 

And they groped for the light ; 
But somehow, while groping, 

*Tis true I declare, 
The door of the chamber 

Was closed on the pair. 


Now, Anthony, I will give you a song with a moral in it, as I think I hear 


you protest that there is very little of that sort of thing in “ Au clair de la lune.” 


This has, in my opinion, grace, sprightliness, and point in it, and smacks of the 


style of our own unrivalled lyrist. 


VOYAGE DE L’AMOUR ET DU TEMPS. 


I. 
A voyager passant sa vie, 
Certain vieillard nommé le Temps, 
Pres d'un fleuve arrive et s‘écrie ; 
Ayez pitié de mes vieux ans. 
Eh quoi! sur ces bords on m’oublie, 
Moi qui compte tous les instants ; 
Mes bons amis, je vous supplie, 


Venez, venez passer le Temps. (his. 


IL. 
De l’autre cété, sur la plage, 
Plus d’une fille regardait, 
Voulant aider & son passage, 
Sur un bateau qu’Amour guidait. 
Mais une d’elles, bien plus sage, 
Leur répétait ces mots prudents : 
Bien souvent on a fait naufrage, 
En cherchant a passer le Temps, 


(bis.) 


il, 
L’Amour gaiment pousse au rivage, 
Il aborde tout prés du Temps; 
Il lui propose le voyage, 
L’embarque et s’abandonne aux vents. 
Agitant ses rames légéres, 
Il dit et redit dans ses chants : 
Vous voyez bien, jeunes bergéres, 
Que l'Amour fait passer le Temps. 


(bis.) 


IV. 
Mais tout & coup l’Amour se lasse ; 
Ce fut la toujours son défaut. 
Le Temps prit la rame & sa place, 
Et lui dit: Quoi! céder sitét ! 
Pauvre enfant, quelle est ta faiblesse ? 
Tu dors, et je chante & mon tour, 
Ce beau refrain de la vieillesse : 
Ah! le Temps fait passer l'Amour, (dis.) 


Alas! who shall touch his lyre when the 
hand of the master is cold in the grave ! 


LOVE_AND TIME. 


I. 
Old Time one day, while on his way, 
In journeying through the world for ever, 
Was stopped beside a barrier wide— 
A deep and swiftly rolling river. 
And while he stood beside the flood, 
He cried “ Alas! will none come nigh me ; 
Upon this spot I’m quite forgot, 
While precious moments lost fly by me. 
Dear young friends! will none, alas! 
Give a hand to make Time pass.” 
II. 
Thus while he cried across the tide, 
Some fair girls longed, his accents hearing, 
To aid him o’er the stream to shore, 
In a light skiff that Love was steering. 
But one young maid now shook her head, 
The sagest she of the collection ; 
And while her hand restrained the band, 
Her wise lips uttered this reflection— 
“ Full often have young maids, alas! 
Been wrecked in helping Time to pass.” 


III, 
Love seized his oar, and for the shore, 
Across the stream he’s gaily straining, 
And soon his boat is seen to float 
Close to whereOldTime stands complaining. 
And bravely now Love turns the prow 
To pass Old Time across the river; 
He spreads his sail to catch the gale, 
+ And to his arms the thin oars quiver. 
And as he cleaves the sunny waves, 
His light skiff o’er the waters dancing ; 
With joyous song he speeds along, 
And thus he chaunts, while still advancing, 
“Mark you well, each lad and lass, 
Love alone can make Time pass.” 


IV. 
But YoungLove’s strength gives way at length, 
To shrink from toil is aye his failing ; 
Time takes his place and pulls apace, 
And cries “ Poor child, yourtired and ailing. 
Lie down and sleep, the oars I’ll sweep, 
And in my turn I’ll sing a measure, 
Both true and sage—the song of age— 
Though youth ne’er hears such strains 
with pleasure, 
* Be wise and learn, each lad and lass, 
Time will surely make Love pass!’ ” 
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not his, 


LE MENAGE DE GARCON, 


s 
Je loge au quatriéme étage, 
C'est 14 que finit l'escalier ; 
Je suis ma femme de ménage, 
Mon domestique et mon portier. 
Des créanciers, quand la cohorte, 
Au logis sonne a tour de bras, 
C'est toujours, en ouvrant ma porte, 
Moi qui dis que je n’y suis pas. 
II. 
De tous mes meubles l’inventaire 
Tiendrait un carré de papier ; 
Pourtant je regois d’ordinaire 
Des visites dans mon grenier. 
Je mets les gens fort & leur aise: 
A la porte un bavard maudit, 
Tous mes amis sur une chaise, 
Et ma maitresse sur mon lit. 









III. 
Vers ma demeure quand tu marches, 
Jeune beauté, va doucement ; 

Crois-moi, quatre-vingt-dix-huit marches 
Ne se montent pas lestement. 

Lorsque l’on arrive & mon gite, 

On se sent un certain émoi; 

Jamais sans que son cceur palpite, 

Une femme n’entre chez moi. 






IV. 
Gourmands, vous voulez, j’imagine, 
De moi, pour faire certain cas, 
Avoir l'état de ma cuisine. 

Sachez que je fais trois repas : 

Le déjeuner m’est trés facile, 

De tous cdtés je le regoi ; 

Je ne dine jamais qu’en ville, 

Et ne soupe jamais chez moi. 








v. 
Je suis riche, et j'ai pour campagne 
‘Tous les environs de Paris ; 
J’ai mille chateaux en Espagne ; 
J'ai pour fermiers tous mes amis. 
J’ai, pour faire le petit-maitre, 
Sur la place un cabriolet ; 
J’ai mon jardin sur ma fenétre, 
Et mes rentes dans mon gilet. 









VI. 
Je vois plus d'un millionnaire 
Sur moi s’ésayer aujourd’hui : 
Dans ma richesse imaginaire, 

Je suis aussi riche que lui. 

Je ne vis qu’au jour la journée, 
Lui vante ses deniers comptants ; 
Et puis, & la fin de l'année 
Nous arrivons en méine temps, 
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So much for love songs. And now in conclusion you shall have something 
that is an over-true picture of the life of many a young Parisian—gay, poor, and 
reckless—taking the world as it comes; to-day sipping his café au lait, and sing- 
ing his song amongst the ‘‘ Enfans de Caveau,” or at the “Societe des Lapins,” or 
“‘ des Oiseaux ;” to-morrow shooting an archbishop from behind the barricades, 
or dancing in midnight orgies in the Luxembourg or the Louvre. The verses 
are good, and such as Beranger might own to without a blush, though they are 

























BACHELOR'S FARE. 





1. 
Up “four-pair stairs back,” is my room— 
The parlour that’s next to the sky— 
My own valet, and porter, and groom, 
And housekeeper also am I. 
When my creditors come by the score, 
All clamouring and making a din, 
Myself for myself ope’s the door, 
To announce that I ain not within. 












II. 
My furniture’s scant—I believe 
You could writeon your hand the whole list ; 
Yet visits each day 1 receive 
Tn my garret as well as the best. 
I put folks at their ease without care, 
To the door every blabber I lead ; 
All my friends I seat on my one chair, 
And my sweet-heart I place on my bed. 



















III. 
Sweet girl, when you mount to my den, 
Take it easy and slow I entreat ; 
Believe me four score and eighteen 
Steps are not to be scampered up fleet. 
For when you've arrived at my lair, 
You'll find yourself flurried and blown, 
And no woman somehow enters there 
Whose heart does not fintter, I own. 
















IV. 
Now ye gourmands, you're longing to know, 
All about my cuisine I opine, 
For ye class every man, high or low, 
By the manner in which he can dine. 
Be it known, I take three meals a day, 
I’ve my breakfast wherever I roam ; 
I dine always in town—'tis my way— 
And I never take supper at home, 










Ve 
I am rich; I've a noble demesne— 
The outlets of Paris all round ; 
I’ve a thousand chateaus—they’re in Spain, 
And my friends farm my houses and ground. 
Whenever I'd fain cut a dash, 
I have always my cab—on the stand ; 
My garden comes close to my sash, 
And my rent’s in my fob—safe at hand. 



















VI. 
I see many a millionaire smile 
At my poverty, proud of his pelf ; 
In my wealth, though but fancied the while, 
I think I’m as rich as himself. 
For me, I ne'er look past to-day, 
He counts wealth brought from every clime; 
But we find, when the year's passed away, 
That we both reach its end the same time, 
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Un grand homme a dit dans son livre, All is good, as some wise writer says, 

Que tout est bien, il m’en souvient. And oft to my mind it comes hone— 

Tranquillement laissons-nous vivre, Let us tranquilly live all our days, 

Et prenons le temps comme il vient. And just take time and things as they come. 

Si, pour recréer ce bas monde, In re-making this world here below, 

Dieu nous consultait aujourd'hui. To consult us should God condescend, 

Convenons-en tous & la ronde, We'd be forced to agree, I well know, 

Nous ne ferions pas mieux que lui. We could make it no better in th’ end. 


Now, dear Anthony, there is philosophy as well as fun in this ballad, and it is 
a Frenchman’s view of life thoroughly ; he will go singing through the world 
as long a$ he has a sous in his pocket; and while he has a song and his eau sucré 
you cannot utterly break his spirit. 


As one of their own writers has said— 
“ Quand on chante, si l’on n'est pas heureux on croit l’étre, et c'est beaucoup.” 


Let us, too, do them justice. If they can all sing, a great many of them can 
do more. In all the arts and sciences that civilize life and advance humanity, 
they hold places as high as any other. They are polite, hospitable, and good- 
natured—agreeable companions, and by no means bad friends, And I would 
now part with them in all amity, with the sincere hope that the day is not far 
distant when they shall enjoy the blessings of a stable constitution, a rational 
liberty, and a fraternization that will aim at something more fraternal than 


cutting each other’s throats. 


Ever your’s, dear Anthony, 


To Anthony Poplar, Esq. 


JoNATHAN Frexe Siinassy. 


SECOND SCIENTIFIC BALLOON ASCENT OF MM. BARRAL AND BIXIO. 


Havine given in our last number a 
brief notice of the scientific aerial 
voyage made by MM. Barral and 
Bixio from the garden of the Obser- 
vatory of Paris, and commented on 
the circumstances which rendered it 
abortive, and well nigh brought a se- 
rious disaster on these enterprising 
savans, some account of another at- 
tempt, with a like object, since made 
by the same individuals, will not be 
unacceptable to our readers, 

In our last number we showed the 
extreme imprudence committed in 
venturing to traverse the upper re- 
gions of the air without that experience 
in the management of an agent of 
transport so peculiar, which would 
have given some guarantee for their 
safety. 

The balloon selected for that occa- 
sion, if the word selected can be 
a used, was a worn-out, thread- 

are vehicle, having scarcely strength 
enough to hold itself together; the 
consequence of which was, that when 
it rose into the more rarified strata, it 
burst in two places, letting the voy- 


agers fall to the earth with a frightful 
rapidity. Nothing could have saved 
them but the most admirable self-pos- 
session and courage. 

Two mistakes committed on that 
occasion were forcibly pointed out by 
all who heard and read the narrative 
of their expedition—first, that of ven- 
turing in a frail and inefficient vehicle ; 
and secondly, that of refusing to be 
accompanied by a practised aeronaut. 

It will scarcely be credited, after 
the disaster which they had so narrowly 
escaped, that they should again repeat 
both these errors. 

On the present occasion they actu- 
ally selected the very same worn-out, 
threadbare, frail vehicle, and chose 
the same individual to superintend its 
preparation and inflation. The result, 
as will be seen, was pretty nearly what 
might have been expected; and, al- 
though the present voyage was not 
quite so abortive as the last, the ad- 
venturous voyagers failed to realise 
their programme, and encountered the 
same incident. 

It is understood that overtures were 
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made to one or more of the persons 
who have recently been engaged in 
making balloon ascents in Paris as a 
spectacle. It so happened that there 
was an unusual choice of those per- 
sons, as within the last few weeks 
three or four balloons per week ascend- 
ed from different places in and near 
the French metropolis. The aeronauts 
who were applied to, however, declined 
the proposition, unless they were al- 
lowed to accompany the savans in 
person. These conditions being re- 
fused, MM. Barral and Bixio were 
thrown back upon M. Dupuis-Del- 
court, who supplied the balloon and 
superintended it on the former occa- 
sion. It was agreed that this balloon 
should be patched and refitted, and 
that, to give it greater buoyancy, in- 
stead of inflating it with the common 
carburetted hydrogen fabricated by 
the gas companies, pure hydrogen gas 
should be made on the spot for it. 

All the necessary preparations being 
made, it was resolved that the ascent 
should take place on the morning of 
Friday, the 26th ult.; but the weather 
proving unfavourable, the ascent was 
ronpense to the next day. The bal- 
oon had been taken to the Observa- 
tory, however, and the necessary ap- 
— for the production of pure 

ydrogen gas established in the gar- 
den. 

On the morning of Saturday, the 
27th, the sun rose in unclouded splen- 
dour, and everything portended favour- 
ably for the day. Orders were imme- 
diately given for the inflation, which 
was accordingly commenced at 6 a.m., 
but was not completed until 1 p.m. 

In the cccnnaliie, however, the fir- 
mament became overcast with a dense 
pluviose cloud, and rain fell in tor- 
rents, Everything indicated a tem- 
pestuous afternoon. Under these cir- 
cumstances, grave doubts were raised 
as to whether the ascent should take 
place; but to this the intrepid and 
adventurous savans responded, that so 
far from seeing in the atmospheric 
condition causes for the postponement 
of the intended measure, they disco- 
vered more reasons than ever for its 
prosecution. What was the object of 
the project? Was it not to penetrate 
into the region of the clouds, and to 
obtain a close view of the stupendous 
apparatus in which the tempest and 
the tornado, the thunder, the lightning, 
and the rain, are elaborated; to dis- 
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cover the pencil with which the rain- 
bow is painted, and the torch with 
which the meteor is lighted; and if 
there were grounds for hoping that 
circumstances might arise which would 
not only place them in the midst of 
the theatre of this vast machinery, but 
that they might have the good fortune 
to witness it actually at work, to catch, 
so to speak, nature in the fact, flagranti 
delicto, was not this to be regarded as 
a still stronger incentive to the exe- 
cution of their design rather than a 
reason for its postponement ? 

These considerations prevailed, and 
in spite of the state of the heavens the 
ascent was resolved on. 

To the inferior orifice of the balloon 
was attached a cylindrical sleeve of 
silk, about thirty feet in length, which 
was left open to let the gas freely 
escape during the ascent, so as to pre- 
vent, as was supposed, the balloon 
from being ruptured by any failure of 
the valve. 

The car was suspended at about 
thirteen feet below the end of this 
sleeve, and consequently about forty- 
three feet below the balloon. 

The instruments were suspended 
round an iron ring, which was attached 
to the usual wooden hoop to which 
the car is attached. The form of 
this iron ring was such that the instru- 
ments were placed in the most conve- 
nient position for the observers. 

These instruments were as follows: 

First—Two siphon barometers, gra- 
duated on the tubes, in which the 
superior maniscus was only to be ob- 
served, the position of the inferior 
maniscus being given by a table con- 
structed from direct observations made 
in the Laboratory. To each of these 
barometers a centigrade thermometer 
was attached. 

Secondly—Three thermometers, to 
which arbitrary scales were attached, 
the signification of the numbers of which 
were known only to M. Regnault, 
who constructed them. These were 
fixed to a metallic plate at a distance of 
about two inches asunder. The tube of 
the first was, as usual, left clean; that 
of the second was blackened with 
smoke; and that of the third was 
covered with a cylinder of polished 
silver, which also covered a portion of 
the tube. The bulbs ofall these were 
cylinders, whose diameters were small 
compared with their length. Imme- 
diately below the reservoirs on the 
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metallic plates was a silver plate, highly 
polished. 

These thermometers were so dis- 
posed upon one side of the car as to 
remain continually under the action of 
solar radiation. 

Thirdly—A_ vertical thermometer, 
furnished also with an arbitrary scale, 
the cylindrical reservoir of which was 
enclosed by several concentrical cylin- 
ders of polished tin, having spaces be- 
tween them, and open at their bases 
to allow the free circulation of the air. 
This instrument was intended to show, 
at least approximately, the tempera- 
ture in the shade. 

Fourthly—A psychrometer, formed 
by two thermometers, with an arbi- 
trary scale. 

Fifthly—A condensing hygrometer 
of M. Regnault. ; 

Sixthly—Tubes of caustic potash, 
and pumice-stone, impregnated with 
sulphuric acid, for measuring the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid in the air; The 
fener of air to be transmitted 
through these was determined by a 
pump of known capacity. 

Seventhly—Two flasks of known ca- 
pacity, furnished with stop-cocks, in 
steel, and intended to collect the air 
in the higher regions. These flasks 
were fixed in tin boxes, and had been 
completely exhausted before the as- 
cent. 

Eighthly—A self-registering ther- 
mometer, to show the minimum tem- 
perature, constructed by M. Walfer- 
den. These thermometers, graduated 
by M. Walferden himself, were en- 
closed in tin cases, pierced with holes, 
80 as to be inaccessible to, though 
visible by, the observers. 

N ipthiponhn apparatus prepared by 
M. Regnault, intended to indicate the 
maximum elevation to which the bal- 
loon should arrive. 

This apparatus was also included in 
a tin case pierced with holes, and in- 
accessible to the observers. 

Tenthly—A polariscope prepared by 
M. Arago. 

The instruments had all been con- 
structed by M. Fastré, under the di- 
rection of M. Regnault, and the di- 
vision of the scales upon them was 
made in the Laboratory of the College 
of France, the signification of the 
numbers being only known to M. 
Regnault. This precaution was adopt- 
ed in order that the supposition of an 
preoceupation of the observers, whic 
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might affect the results of the obser- 
vations, might be set aside. 

The principal points to which the 
attention of the observers was intended 
to be directed were the following :— 

I. The law according to which the 
atmospheric temperature diminishes as 
the height increases. 

II. The influence of solar radiation 
in the different regions of the atmos- 
phere, deduced from observations made 
upon thermometers whose surfaces 
were endued with very different ab- 
sorbing powers. 

ILI. The determination of the hy- 
grometic state of the air in different 
atmospheric strata, and the comparison 
of the indication of the psychrometer 
with the dew-point at very low tempe- 
ratures. 

IV. The analysis of the atmospheric 
air at different heights. 

V. The determination of the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid suspended in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. 

VI. The examination of the polari- 
sation of light upon the clouds. 

VII. The observation of any optical 
phenomena which should present them- 
selves in the clouds. 

It is well-known, that when, through 
the opportunities afforded by min- 
ing operations, the temperature of 
the lower strata of the globe is observ- 
ed, it is found to augment according 
to a certain law, and that the result of 
this observation led to the conclusion 
that, at such rate of increase of tem- 
perature, the nucleus or centre of the 
globe must be inferred to be in a state 
of fusion. How much interest, there- 
fore, would attach to the analogous 
inquiry as to the gradual decline of 
temperature in rising in the atmos- 

here! Not only should we discover 
the law of the decrease of temperature, 
which begins with the centre of the 
globe and is continued to the surface, 
but we might ultimately obtain data 
by which the limit of the temperature 
might be ascertained, which would be 
arrived at could we rise to the superior 
surface of the atmosphere; and we 
should thus possess that desideratum in 
science ‘which has been the object of 
so much speculation—the temperature 
of the medium in which the celestial 
bodies move. 

It may therefore be conceived how 
much interest these considerations gave 
to the proposed observations on the 
decrease of temperature in ascending. 
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At three minutes after four o'clock 
in the afternoon of Saturday, the 27th 
ult., the two observers having taken 
their places in the car in the garden of 
the Observatory, the cords were disen- 
gaged and the ascent commenced. <A 
strong wind blowing from the west, 
the balloon was carried obliquely, and 
the car caught in a tree, by which the 
movement was stopped for a moment. 
One of the barometers and the ther- 
mometer with the blackened bulb, 
were here broken. 

This incident, however, was quickly 
terminated by the discharge of ballast, 
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Soon after the balloon rose from the 
ground, the observers found them- 
selves surrounded by a thin mist, which 
did not, however, prevent them from 
seeing the earth. At the moment of 
the fifth observation, they observed 
detached clouds floating beneath them, 
but not thick enough to prevent them 
from seeing the city of Paris. 

At the moment of the sixth observa- 
tion, they were completely enveloped 
in the cloud, and ceased to see the 
earth. The cloud here had the ap- 
pearance of a common dense fog upon 
the earth. 

The ascent became evidently slow 
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upon which the balloon disengaged 
itself and rose. 

The ascent was at first slow, and 
directed towards the east, but upon 
throwing out ballast it became more 
rapid. 

In the following table is given the 
series of observations of the barometer 
and thermometer, and the heights col- 
lected from them, as taken during the 
ascent and descent, from the time the 
balloon quitted the ground of the Ob- 
servatory to the moment of its return 
to the earth :— 


OBSERVATIONS OF M. M. BARRAL AND BIXIO TABULATED AND REDUCED. 


Barometer. Thermometer. Height. 


Fahr. 


Inches, Feet. 
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at the moment of the eighth observa- 
tion; and at the tenth observation 
ceased altogether, the balloon rising 
and falling alternately between the 
heights of 1,800 and 1,900 feet. 

At the commencement of the ascent, 
the balloon was imperfectly filled, a 
large space being allowed for the ex- 
pansion the gas would necessarily un- 
dergo in rising to a great elevation. 
The sleeve provided for the escape of 
the gas, already described, remained 
quite flat, by the action of the atmos- 
pheric pressure upon it, so that, al- 
though no valve was placed in it, the 
gas was completely shut intothe balloon, 
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At the moment of the tenth ob- 
servation, however, when the balloon 
beeame stationary, the gas had not 
only expanded so as completely to fill 
the balloon, but had also distended 
the sleeve, and was seen issuing from 
the inferior orifice like a stream of 
whitish smoke, and its odour was dis- 
tinetly perceptible. But it quickly 
appeared that this was not the only 
orifice from which the gas escaped. 
This unfortunate balloon encountered 
another ‘accident similar to that which 
happened on the former ascent; and 
the voyagers observed, not without 
some anxiety, that a rent, about four 
feet in length, had taken place in the 
lower part, from which the gas was es- 
caping. 

It might well be supposed that, in 
the face of such an incident, MM. 
Barral and Bixio would have de- 
scended. This, however, was not the 
case. On the contrary, finding that 
their voyage must necessarily be 
abridged, and resolving to profit as 
far as possible by it, they, immediately 
on the discovery of the incident just 
mentioned, threw out a quantity of 
ballast, and the balloon, thuslightened, 
recovered its buoyancy, and spite of 
the escape of gas, again ascended. 

At this time they seemed to be ap- 
proaching near the superior limit of 
the cloud through which they had 
been passing, for the disk of the sun 
became imperfectly visible. 

At twenty-five minutes past four, 
the moment of the eleventh observa- 
tion, being twenty-two minutes after 
the time they started, they attained 
another station, where the barometer 
again oscillated, showing that the as- 
cending motion ceased. They were 
between the heights of 19,400 and 
20,700 feet. 

During the last five minutes the cold 
was extreme, and they found them- 
selves involved in a cloud of icicles, 
consisting of spicula having the form 
of hexagonal prisms, with rectangu- 
lar ends. These needles accumulated 
in immense quantities in the folds of 
their clothing, and covered the paper 
of their memorandum-books. It was 
remarked that their accumulation 
only took place when the balloon as- 
cended. When it was stationary, the 
deposition of icicles was inconsider- 
able; and when, for a moment, in its 
oscillation, it had descended, there was 
ho deposition. 








From these circumstances the ob- 
servers inferred that the icicles com- 
posing the cloud round them were in 
a state of equilibrium. If they had 
been falling, they would have been de- 
posited when the balloon was station- 
ary, and even when it descended, pro- 
vided the fall of the icicles were more 
rapid than that of the balloon. 

It was observed that these spicula, 
in falling on their memorandum-books, 
produced a sort of crepitation. At 
this moment observations were made 
on the thermometers provided for 
showing the effects of radiation, or 
rather, upon the only two of these ther- 
mometers which remained, that which 
had the blackened reservoir having 
been broken. The thermometer hav- 
ing the clean glass reservoir then show- 
ed the temperature at 23° 5’; and that 
which was covered with a silvered 
envelope showed the temperature at 
15° 8’. 

More ballast was then cast out, and 
a further ascent effected, when a re- 
markable and most interesting pheno- 
menon presented itself. They were 
evidently approaching the upper strata 
of the mass of clouds through which 
they had ascended, for the sun, hitherto 
invisible, now appeared like a disk of 
dead silver, such as it is sometimes seen 
through a thin cloud in winter. On 
turning their view downwards, they 
were somewhat startled by the appear- 
ance of another sun, of nearly equal 
brilliancy, which was placed in the 
same vertical plane with the real sun ; 
but just as much below a horizontal 
plane passing through the car, as the 
real sun was above it. In short, this 
»hantom sun appeared exactly as an 
image of the sun would have done, 
reflected from a vast mirror spread un- 
der the car of the balloon. 

This phenomenon, combined with 
what has been just before described as 
to the prismatic form of the icy spicula, 
furnished at once an explanation of 
the hypotheses advanced by Marriotte, 
Babinet, Brabais, and others, to ex- 
plain — paraselene, and other 
—- appearances presented by the 
clouds. It was evident that the phan- 
tom sun which presented itself below 
them was nothing but the reflection 
of the real sun on the upper ends of the 
prismatic spicula. 

These prisms assumed a polar ar- 
rangement, their lengths or axes being 
all vertical, and, consequently, their 
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upper ends horizontal. These ends 
being intensely polished, formed by 
their combination a vast mirror, from 
which the image of the sun was re- 
flected. 

The explanation of parhelia supplied 
by the supposition of such icy prisms 
in a cloud, was founded upon the prin- 
ciple that the reflection takes place, 
not from their ends, but from their 
sides. It was assumed that the rays 
from the sun incident upon the sides 
of such prisms, were reflected to’ the 
eye of the observer, and produced an 
image of the sun in a position deter- 
mined by the relative position of the 
sun, the cloud, and the observer. The 
difference, therefore, between the phe- 
nomenon presented to the observers in 
the balloon, and that exhibited to the 
observers on the earth, arose from the 
fact, that the reflection took place in 
one case from the horizontal ends of 
the crystals, and in the other from 
their vertical sides. In the one case, 
the sun and its image were in directions 
forming equal angles above and below 
a horizontal plane passing through the 
observer; in the other, the sun and 
its image were both in the heavens, 
but one before and the other behind 
the observer. 

This spectacle continued to be ob- 
served for more than ten minutes, and 
was again observed in the same posi- 
tion in their descent. 

It was now thirty-two minutes past 
four, the thermometer showing nine 
and a-half degrees below the freezing 
point. They were rapidly approaching 
the superior limit of the cloud, an 
opening being apparent through which 
they perceived the azure of the hea- 
vens. 

Polariscopic observations were made, 
which gave results similar to those ob- 
tained in the last ascent, showing that 
the light transmitted, as well as that 
reflected by the clouds, was completely 
unpolarised; while on the contrary, 
the light proceeding from the clear 
blue firmament was strongly polarised. 

Ballast was again thrown out, and a 
further ascent effected. At forty-five 
minutes past four, the moment of the 
twelfth observation, they reached the 
height of 21,366 feet, the thermometer 
showing the temperature at thirty-one 
degrees below Zero, and therefore 
sixty-three degrees below the freezing 
point. 

Here they attained another station, 
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the descent of the barometer being 
again suspended. 

Disregarding the danger which must 
inevitably ensue from the escapé of 
gas by the rupture of the balloon, 
they made another effort to attain an 
increased elevation, throwing out all 
the ballast except one or two sand- 
bags, which were reserved as necessary 
to break their fall on reaching the 
earth. In fine, at the moment of the 
thirteenth observation, being ten mi- 
nutes before five o'clock, they had risen 
to 23,000 feet, the greatest elevation 
they were destined to attain. 

The thermometers at this moment 
ceased to give indications, the mercury 
falling in nearly all of them into the 
bulbs. They had not been graduated 
for the purpose of showing a tempe- 
rature so low, and it was inferred that 
at this moment the temperature could 
not have been more than one degree 
above the freezing-point of mercury. 

The hands and feet of the voyagers 
were benumbed by this intense cold, 
but no other inconvenience ensued ; 
respiration was perfectly free, and there 
were neither pains in the ears nor 
bleeding at the nose. There was, there- 
fore, no physiological indication of 
having approached that limit at which 
the vital functions might not continue 
uninterrupted. 

This experiment, therefore, supplies 
no data from which we can infer what 
the obstacles may be which will limit 
the future range of observers in the 
atmosphere. What will impose a limit 
on their ascent? Will it be the inten- 
sity of the cold or the absence of the 
pressure of the air which will arrest 
the functions? Will it be the balloon 
which will cease to have buoyancy or 
the observer who will be incapable of 
accompanying it? Of these questions 
we have at present no certain solution. 

On arriving at this height = eight 
pounds of ballast remained, which it 
was judged prudent to preserve for the 
purpose of breaking their fall on ap- 
oe the ground. They hoped, 

owever, to be able to remain some 
time at this great elevation to extend 
their observations ; but although they 
closed the sleeve to check the escape 
of the gas, the rush from the rupture 
already mentioned was so considerable 
that the balloon began almost imme- 
diately to descend. 

The elevation which was attained 
was very nearly the same as that which 
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had been formerly attained by M. Gay- 
Lussac, in his celebrated scientific as- 
cent, and with that exception was the 
highest to which a human observer 
has ever reached. 

One of the circumstances most re- 
markable attending the present ascent 
was, that the cold was manifested not 

dually but suddenly, and that, with- 
in the last two thousand feet of the as- 
cent, the law by which the fall of tempe- 
rature was regulated, was suddenly dis- 
turbed At the moment that the observ- 
ers were plunged into the atmosphere 
of icicles which the cloud transported 
with it. 

Thus we find in the preceding table 
that at the moment of the eleventh ob- 
servation, when their height was nearly 
21,000 feet, the temperature was 13°, 
being nineteen degrees below the freez- 


ing “point, while at the height of 


21,366 feet the temperature fe II'to 31° 
below Zero, and a further fall to 38° 
below Zero took place in the next 
1600 feet. Itis certain that this rigor- 
ous cold is not an essential condition 
of the height to which the observers 
had ascended, since when Gay-Lussac 
rose to the same height, the thermo- 
meter fell to only 15°. So great a 
difference as 53° between the two 
observations shows the great effect 
produced by the icy cloud which in 
the present case covered the firma- 
ment. 

We have stated that the balloon en- 


tered this cloud at the elevation of 


6,500 feet, and that it had not quite 
reached its upper surface at the height 
of 23,000 feet. It follows, therefore, 
that the thickness of that cloud must 
have been more than 16,500 feet, or 
upwards of three miles. 

It was within two minutes of five 
o'clock when the balloon, having floated 
for some minutes at its gre: atest eleva. 
tion, began rapidly to fall. The rent 
in the lower part, already mentioned, 
had augmented, and gas escaped in 
great quantities. 

Having passed through the cloud 
with great rapidity, the descent be- 
coming dangerous, all the disposable 
articles of any weight, except the in- 
struments of observation themselves, 
and the last bags of ballast were thrown 
out; the blankets, the fur-boots, the 
provisions, wine, &c., were all flung 
overboard to moderate the descent, 
The danger of their situation did not, 
however, prevent the sayans from com- 


pleting their observations, and dispos- 
ug ot the instruments so as to protect 
them from fracture when the balloon 
should strike the earth. 

When they emerged from the lower 
surface of the cloud, and saw the earth 
obscurely beneath them through the 
mist which prevailed, they threw out 
an anchor, suspended from a very long 
cord, so that it must touch the ground 
when the balloon would be still at a 
considerable elevation. They became 
sensible of the moment that this took 
place by the check given to the de- 


scent, the eflect being the same as if 


as much ballast had been thrown over 
as is equal to the weight of the an- 
chor. When their descent was again 
manifested, they threw out the last 
bags of sand. Meanwhile the wind 
carried the balloon parallel to the 
ground at a considerable speed. ‘The 
anchor sweeping along the ground, 
at length caught in the roof of a cot- 
tage, ‘forming part of a hamlet, and 
brought the balloon to rest. It hap- 
pened, however, unfortunately, that a 
labourer employed i in mending the ro: ads 
being near, and imagining that the 
aeronauts did not desire to descend, de. 
liberately cut the cable to which the 
anchor was attached, and sent the 
balloon again upwards to a height of 
two or three hundred feet. It : soon, 
however, descended, and the cord 
from which the anchor had been cut 
swept the ground. Some peasants 
who were employ ed at the place seized 
the cord and brought the aerostat to 
rest. Finally the disembarkment was 
effected without further accident either 
to the aeronauts or the instruments. 

We have stated that among the in- 
struments taken up in the car were two 
flasks for the collection of air at diffe- 
rent altitudes. When at the greatest 
elevation they attempted to fill these 
flasks, but, in endeavouring to open the 
stop-cock of one of them, it was broken 
from the numbness of their fingers. 
The other, however, was successfully 
filled. ‘This was also destined to be 
lost by a provoking and vulgar acci- 
dent after the descent. 

The observers descended near the 
hamlet of Peux, in the arrondissement 
of Colommiers, in the department of the 
Seine and Marne, and not far from the 
Paris and Strasbourg Railway. A 
country cart was provided to transport 
them, with their instruments, to the 
nearest railway station, In doing this 
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the horse fell, and the only remaining 
flask of air, as well as one of the 
barometers, was broken by the shock. 
The interval which elapsed between 
the moment of their departure from 
the Observatory and the moment at 
which they disembarked, was an hour 
and twenty-seven minutes, in which 
time they passed over a curve whose 
base measured on the ground was forty- 
two miles, its highest ‘point being twen- 
ty-three thousand feet. A programme 
of the observations and experiments, to 
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be made at successive elevations, and in 
certain foreseen contingencies, had been 
repared for them by MM. Arago and 
) ane but the accidental rupture 
of the balloon rendered it impossible 
to realise this, and the enterprise was, 
to a certain extent, again abortive ; 
nevertheless, some of the facts and 
phenomena which were observed, and 
which we have explained in the present 
article, will be regarded with profound 
interest by all physical inquirers. 


INCUMBERED ESTATES COURT. 


We have occasionally, in the pages of 
this magazine, noticed various mea- 
sures introduced or passed by the le- 
gislature, which, in their design or 
results, were likely to be productive of 
great political and social changes. 
Some of these measures have been the 
great dividing watchwords of the se- 
veral parties contending for the govern- 
ment of the empire; others, and not 
the least important, those which silently 
operate on the improvement of our 
fellow-man, in his domestic and civic 
relations. And we have thus endea- 
voured at once to influence opinion, 


and to present to our readers “a brief 


abstract and chronicle of the times.” 
In pursuance of this plan, we shall 
now proceed to state in detail the 
establishment, the object, and policy, 
and working of the Incumbered Es- 
tates Court, and the share which it 
may probably assert in the future pro- 
gress of Ireland. 

In the early periods of our history 
the mercantile classes exercised very 
little influence on the spirit of legisla- 
tion—the warlike barons, the large 
landed proprietors, engrossed all power, 
and, with a natural and excusable 
jealousy, endeavoured to perpetuate 
their power, by perpetuating in their 
families the property from which their 
yower was almost wholly derived. 

lence sprung the law of entail, and 
that which secured the freehold from 
being sold for payment of debts; and 
hence, too, the “frequency and com- 
plexity of family settlements and in- 
tricate wills, giving but a limited domi- 
nion over estates to persons, as the 


legal phrase termed them, in esse, and 
clogging those unborn with fetters and 
charges greatly restricting the utility 
of their interest in the descended in- 
heritance. In the progress of time it 
was slowly discerned how unjust was 
the operation of these jealous precau- 
tions of the landed aristocracy. Cre- 
ditors were frequently defrauded. The 
death of even an honest debtor allowed 
an entailed estate to descend to the 
next proprietor or heir in tail, freed 
from his ancestors’, perhaps his pa- 
rents’ debts, and he again repeated 
the system of doubly spending his 
estate, squandering the income of 
which he could not be deprived, and 
the sums procured from the trusting 
confidence of his creditors. It was a 
very slight step to prevent the recur- 
rence of this injustice, that by legal 
fictions, and not by the legislature, 
estates tail were allowed to be barred 
or defeated by some intricate legal 
machinery, and that a judgment- cre- 
ditor was, by the generosity of those 
early law- makers, “permitted to get 
into possession of ‘the rents and profits 
of half the debtor’s landed property ; 

and that in Ireland, by a stretch of 
judicial authority, the absolute estates 
of a deceased debtor were liable to be 
sold to satisfy the demands of creditors 
by judgment. The reasonable demands 
of simple contract-creditors, who were 
frequently the most numerous and de- 
serving class of creditors, to be paid by 
sale of their deceased debtors’ estates, 
were long disregarded ; and it was not 
until the year 1833 that fee-simple or 
freehold estates were made liable, by 
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an act of the legislature, for the pay- 
ment of the simple contract debts of a 
deceased debtor. While such was the 
state of the law as regards judgments 
affecting fee-simple and freehold pro- 
perty, the spirit which was impressed 
upon all persons by the early legisla- 
tion, extended to the owners of what 
are technically termed chattel inte- 
rests in land; in ordinary language, 
to the owners of terms for years, e. g., 
fifty, or one hundred, or one thousand 
years, even if rented from a fee-simple 
proprietor. These terms were also 
made the subject of strict settlements 
and of curious wills, and thus the 
practical state of the land, as regarded 
terms for years, was assimilated by the 
owner very closely to that of freeholds, 
neither being an effectual or easily 
sold security for payment of debts. 
Some attempt to redress the injus- 
tice produced to creditors by this state 
of the law, was long since made in 


favour of the creditors of one class of 


the community—traders. The bank- 
rupt code has long had a place amongst 
our statutes, but the redress was ouly 
partial and sosunplete, and served but 
as a contrast to the injustice which, in 
other cases, was allowed to prevail to 
its fullest extent, and by which the 
property of debtors was secured from 
their creditors, or made available at a 
ruinous sacrifice of time and expense 
to both parties. 

The only mode of proceeding known 


in Ireland to realise debts by sale of 


the landed property of the debtor was 
by a bill in either of the Courts of 
Equity, the Court of Chancery, or 
Equity side of the Exchequer. A judg- 
ment-creditor might, indeed, by a writ 
of execution called an elegit, issuing 
out of the court of common law in 
which he had obtained his judgment, 

et into possession of a moiety of the 
ee property of his debtor, and re- 
ceive the rents until the debt was satis- 
fied ; and a mortgagee might, by eject- 
ment, enter into possession of the land 
comprised in his security ; but these re- 
medies were subject to many disadvan- 
tages, and were generally productive 
of most expensive litigation between 
the creditor and debtor, to compel ac- 
counts of the sums due on foot of the 
judgment or mortgage, and of the 
receipts of the rents and profits re- 
ceived by the creditor out of the debt- 
or’s estate. It was a tardy remedy in 
either ease, and no control could be 
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exercised over the debtor in the ma- 
nagement of his temporary estate, of 
which he had the protits, but without 
the duties or powers resulting from re- 
gular ownership of the soil. It wag 
deemed advisable to substitute for this 
species of legal remedy, by which the 
judgment-creditor could only get pos. 
session of half of the freehold lands of 
his debtor, and was subject to no con- 
trol or moral responsibility in the exer. 
cise of his legal rights, a remedy in 
equity somewhat resembling the exe- 
cution at law, in its being only a tem- 
porary divesting the owner of the pro- 
fits of the land, and appointing re- 
ceivers, subject to the control of the 
Court, in place of the bailiff or agent 
of the party, who was subject to no 
control whatever. Accordingly, in the 
year 1835, the legislature which, com- 
posed as the great majority of it then 
was, of landed proprietors, would have 
been startled at the novel proposition 
of making land readily saleable for pay- 
ment of debts, did not hesitate to give 
judgment-creditors a remedy by receiv- 
er over all the debtor’s estates until the 
debt was discharged. This was analo- 
gous to the old remedy by elegit, and 
was thought to be a considerable boon 
both to debtor and creditor; to the 
one, by rendering less frequent the 
wasteful remedy of elegit, and to the 
other, by allowing him, through the 
medium, indeed, of the intricate ma- 
chinery of a Court of Equity, to enter 
into the receipt of the rents of all his 
debtor's lands, instead of being restrict- 
ed to half. Nothing, however, could 
have been more disastrous than the 
effects of this legislation. ‘The evils 
formerly prevailing, of there being 
temporary owners, unable and incapa- 
ble, from their limited right in the 
land, to be judicious, improving, or 
even humane landlords, and wholly 
uninterested in the tenants’ welfare, 
were increased one hundredfold. The 
lapse of fifteen years had extended re- 
ceivers over all the counties in Ireland, 
and it is not an exaggeration to state, 
that if the system had not been check- 
ed, in a very short time one-half of the 
landed property in the kingdom would 
be subject to the baleful dominion of 
the Court of Equity and their officers’ 
receivers. Bills for the sale of the 
debtor's estates were rather less fre- 
quent. By the operation of an Act, 
generally called “ Pigott’s Act,” from 
the name of the Lord Chief Baron, 
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yassed when he was Attorney-General, 
in the year 1840, a bill might be filed 
in the debtor's lifetime to raise, by sale 
of his estate, a judgment-debt due to 
his creditor: but the benefit to credi- 
tors of this provision will not appear 
very great, when we detail the machi- 
nery and progress of an ordinary suit 
for sale of the debtor's estate. 

The first step to be taken by a mort- 
gagee or judgment creditor to sell the es- 
tate, subject to the claims, was filing the 
bill. This was a long statement pre- 
pared and signed by caunsel, setting 
forth, in the most minute and prolix 
language, the claims of the plaintiff, 
whether a creditor by mortgage, judg- 
ment, family settlement, or otherwise ; 
and with the same minute accuracy 
tracing the title of the parties who 
conferred those rights on the plaintiff, 
and of all other persons having incum- 
brances affecting the estate to be sold. 
Every judgment or mortgage credi- 
tor had to be carefully sought out, and 
made a party to the suit, either by a 
formal notice as prescribed by the 
rules of the Court, framed in 1843, or 
by the more expensive and dilatory 
method of serving him with a subpena 
to appear and answer the statements 
in the bill, If it appeared on the in- 
vestigation of the title of those incum- 
brancers who were necessary parties 
as defendants, that since the creation 
of the incumbrance their rights had 
been the subject of settlements, or had 

assed by wills, or had devolved by 

aw on others, they too had to be ascer- 
tained ; and to make, as it was called, 
the suit ‘ perfect,” minor suits were 
frequently instituted in the Preroga- 
tive Court to obtain administration or 
probates, for no possible real good or 
advantage to the litigants, the credi- 
tors, or owners of the estate. The 
cause of all this merely preliminary 
expense was the doctrine that Courts 
of Equity acted against the persons of 
the suitors, and not against the pro- 
perty to be sold; that the Courts could 
not give any title; and that the only 
mode of transferring the legal estate 
in the land was by compelling all those 
who were made parties to the suit, and 
brought before the jurisdiction of the 
Court, to join in the conveyance to a 
urchaser, which then derived its va- 
idity, not from the adjudication of 
the Court, but from the acts of the 
ties. The Court gave no litle to 
the land sold ; caveat emptor was the 
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maxim on which it acted; and hence 
the necessity of the complexity of the 
suit and multiplicity of parties, the 
rule being, that every person who by 
possibility had an interest in the es- 
tate, or the proceeds of the sale, should 
be made a party to the suit. But the 
institution of such a suit did not pre- 
vent others; many such suits might 
be instituted by the several creditors 
on an estate, and fortunate indeed was 
the inheritor or nominal owner whose 
estate was the subject of only one suit 
in Equity, and not the prey to be pulled 
in pieces by rival suits in the same or 
rival Courts of Chancery and Equity 
Exchequer. To enhance the burden 
on the already oppressed proprietors, 
the legislature thought that impove- 
rished estates and needy creditors were 
suitable objects for bearing taxation, 
and the several proceedings in the 
Equity Courts were subject to heavy and 
repeated stamp duties and fees of office, 
Every defendant to the suit was at 
liberty, and many were forced, to put 
in “answers” to the plaintiff's bill. 
This answer was a long, minute state- 
ment, prepared by counsel, and veri- 
fied on the oath of the answering defen- 
dant, admitting or denying the formal 
allegation in the bill, and if he had any 
rights submitting them to the judg- 
ment of the Court. When all the an- 
swers were put in, then followed the 
necessary proofs on the part of the 
plaintiffs and defendants, another fer- 
tile source of great delay and expense ; 
and if the suit, originally perfect, did not 
experience some of the many cross ac- 
cidents and expensive fractures caused 
by deaths, insolvencies, bankruptcies, 
marriages, assignments of the old par- 
ties, or births of new necessary parties, 
the case was brought to ‘a hearing.” 
The preliminary stamp and fees may 
here be stated, and they, it will be 
noticed, are exclusive of attorneys’ 
charges and counsel’s fees. On filing 
the bill a sum of 12s. 6d. was payable ; 
on each subpena, which included four 
defendants, and of these there might 
be many score—in Mahony v. Glengall 
there were eighty answering defen- 
dants—10s. 2d. ; on attested copies of 
all pleadings in the Court or Master's 
office (and the cause could not be heard 
without one complete set of copies 
taken out and paid for), 6d. per office 
sheet of seventy-two words was paya- 
ble. This was so great a tax that £10 
to £20, and even more, was a sum not 
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unfrequently paid for an atiested copy 
of the plaintiff's bill, or a defendant's 
answer; and the stamps on the other do- 
cuments, as affidavits, &c., were equally 
oppressive. 

Suppose, however, all this expense 
was incurred, that every necessa- 
ry party, whose presence before the 
Court was essential to make the suit 
complete, was properly represented, 
that the suit had not been subject 
to or had survived the various cross 
accidents before alluded to, it was 
in due time, after many months had 
elapsed from the commencement, fre- 
frequently after some years’ delay, 
brought to the first hearing. The great 
delay which usually, and indeed almost 
necessarily, elapsed from the institution 
of a suit to this hearing, may be best 
judged of from one of the Orders of 
Chancery, made in the year 1843, 
and which had for its object the cheap- 
ening and expediting proceedings in 
the Court. By the eighty-first Order, 
it is provided, “ that if, after the ex- 
piration of ten years after the filing of 
an original bill, the cause shall not 
have been heard by the Court on the 
pleadings, the same, and all supple- 
mental bills and bills of revision shall, 
at the expiration of such ten years, be 
dismissed out of Court without costs, 
unless, upon application to the Court by 
motion before such period, the Court 
shall think fit to allow the plaintiff fur- 
ther time to prosecute his cause.” This 
period of ten years was then deemed a 
reasonable time to allow the plaintiff to 
mature his cause to the first hearing ; 
and those who have had any acquaint- 
ance with the practice of the Court will 
readily admit, that this period was not 
too hastily or unnecessarily adopted. 
Similar delays produced a correspond. 
ing rule in the Court of Exchequer. 
The cause being set down for “a de- 
cree to account,” or first hearing, 
briefs were given to counsel for the 
plaintiff and the several defendants 
who appeared in the cause. Plaintiffs 
generally had three counsel; defend- 
ants two; and the importance of the 
hearing, and the utility of this expense, 
which could not be avoided, may be 
judged of from the fact, that an ordi- 
nary mortgage or judgment creditor’s 
suit was usually heard as a * short 
cause,” and occupied not more than 
five minutes in the hearing and solemn 
adjudication. The plaintiff’s junior 
counsel said, “ I open the bill;" the 
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several counsel fur the defendants said, 
**T open the answer of A. B., one of the 
defendants ;” and then, the plaintiff's 
senior counsel generally stated his cli- 
ent’s case, thus :—‘‘ This, my lord, is a 
bill filed by C. D., a judgment-cre- 
ditor of E. F., deceased, or creditor by 
mortgage of E. F., to raise the amount 
of the incumbrance vested in him, and 
affecting the lands in the pleadings 
named, and prays the usual accounts ; 
and the rights of the plaintiff are not 
contested, and we shall therefore, with 
your lordship’s permission, take the 
usual decree to account.” This, or 
some similarly short sentence, being ut- 
tered, the Lord Chancellor added a 
brief assent, and the decree was after- 
wards drawn up formally, by which 
one of the Masters of the Court was 
required to report what was due for 
principal, interest, and costs, on foot 
of the plaintiff's demands, and also to 
ascertain the sums due to all other 
parties having incumbrarces, such as 
judgments, naan family charges, 
&e., affecting the lands sought to be 
sold. We shall not more fully describe 
the practice and evils of this expensive 
absurdity, by which years and vast ex- 
pense were consumed in obtaining a 
formal preliminary inquiry by a sub- 
ordinate officer of the Court. They were 
forcibly detailedin the evidence of Isaac 
Butt, Esq., and of Sir Edward Sugden, 
formerly Sera Chancellor of Ireland, 
before the Committee on the Poor 
laws, which sat during the Session in 
the year 1849. 

After the great delay, and heavy 
labour, and vast expense of this for- 
mal adjudication, it might, perhaps, 
be expected that but little else remain- 
ed to be done, to entitle the patient 
incumbrancer to get his money, and to 
release the unfortunate proprietor from 
the toils and horrors of equity suits. 
Not so. The plaintiff having obtain- 
ed a decree to account, thought that 
a vast feat had been accomplished, 
and generally recruited his exhausted 
strength and purse by a long sleep of 
months, and then leisurely proceeded 
to have the account of his demand, 
and those of others affecting the es- 
tates, taken in the Master's office, 
where every part of the machinery 
was calculated to create delay, and 
could not be set in motion without ex- 
pense. First, a copy of the decree was 
brought into the office ; the time allow- 
ed for this step was two months from the 





pronouncing of the decree; and then at 
the same measured pace followed a sum- 
mons to all parties to take the Master's 
directions, on which summons, ofcourse, 
was a stamp, amount thirteen shil- 
lings, and a fee of one shilling was 
payable for each party served; these 
charges, filed at long intervals by 
each claimant, which were in fact half- 
length portraits of the bill and answers, 
set out with great prolixity the nature 
and amount of the claims; and if these 
were disputed, a discharge denying or 
qualifying each statement, was filed by 
the plaintiff, or other party authorised 
by the Master; summons and additional 
meetings followed for each charge filed, 
and at last, after a necessary delay of 
many months (it was very seldom indeed 
that the accounts were taken within 
three years), the report was drawn up, 
and, if no objection was made, settled 
and approved of by the Master. This re- 
port,as wasevery pleading inthe Courts 
of Equity, was along document, stating 
the date and substance of every mort- 
age, charge, or judgment affecting the 
aod which was proved before the Mas- 
ter, and finding the relative priorities ; 
and annexed to the report were generally 
attached schedules, which were repeti- 
tions, in a concise form, of all the pre- 
vious reports, and were usually the 
only intelligible or useful part of it. 
The report of the Master being at 
length obtained, the cause was a se- 
cond time set down for hearing on re- 
port and merits, when a repetition of 
the expensive formalities of the first 
hearing took place, and then what 
was called a final decree, but which 
term ‘ final” by no means included 
a termination of the proceedings, was 
made, directing payment of the se- 
veral incumbrances by the owner of 
the lands within six months, and in 
default that the lands should be sold 
for payment of the several reported 
charges. The time passed without pay- 
ment, and the preparations for sale 
were made ia the same leisurely man- 
ner that characterised all the previous 
proceedings. We before stated that 
the Courts of Equity did not attempt 
to warrant the title to a purchaser, 
and conferred no title by its decree. 
Hence, all persons claiming interests 
in the estate were made parties to the 
suit, and the final decree being pro- 
nounced, the title to the lands was ri- 
gidly investigated by the plaintiff's so- 
licitor, previous to obtaining a posting 
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for sale of the premises. An abstract 
of the title was drawn out from such in- 
formation as he could obtain, and sub- 
mitted to his counsel. His duty was 
to read the abstract and all the pro- 
ceedings in the cause, and then state 
his opinion whether a good title was 
made out, and all proper parties before 
the Court, to force a purchaser to ac- 
cept the title, or what the defects 
were, and how they could be remedied 
by conditions of sale, additional bills, 
and decrees, or otherwise. Supposing 
the title good, and the proper parties 
before the Court, the property adver- 
tised, and the day of sale arrived, it 
did not at all follow that the lands 
were sold; on the most frivolous sug- 
gestion of any of the parties, on the 
complaint of some creditor whose de- 
mand the fund never could pay, ona 
hint from the plaintiff that some fifty 
pounds more might be obtained at an- 
other time, the sale was postponed, and 
this might occur frequently. The per- 
son having the carriage of the sale 
had almost an absolute control over it, 
and repeated adjournments were usually 
the course before the estate was finally 
sold. 

But when at last the land was sold 
the delays were not over; the pur- 
chaser had to investigate the title, and 
to be satisfied that the facts were cor- 
rect; frivolous objections were made 
and removed, substantial ones argued 
before the Master, and from his deci. 
sion there were appeals to the Master 
of the Rolls and Chancellor, and after 
another delay, always of months, often 
of years, the title was perhaps accepted 
by the purchaser; and then if the funds 
were more than the expenses of the 
suit, the money was distributed, after 
another prolix document was prepared, 
called the allocation report, attended 
with the same formal preliminaries of 
orders and summonses. 

We have, perhaps, been ourselves 
guilty of the faults which we ascribed 
to equity proceedings—ot great delay 
and prolixity; but it is necessary to 
bring before our readers the very great 
evils attending proceedings in these 
courts, that they may judge how 
urgent was the necessity for applying 
some prompt and effectual remedy ; 
and if that remedy is attended with 
some inconvenience, how greatly the 
advantages preponderate. In fact, 
the mischiefs arising from the former 
state of the law and the practice of 
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Courts of Equity can scarcely be over- 
rated. The general result may be 
briefly stated, that they produced to 
proprietors the most grievous oppres- 
sion, to creditors the most extensive 
injustice, and to this kingdom the most 
alarming social and political evils. The 
most cautious and prudent owner, 
inheriting property even slightly bur- 
thened, when once involved in the 
meshes of a Chancery suit, could never 
extricate himself; his property was 
squandered, his family and creditors 
ruined by the wasteful delays and the 
expensive litigation which he could not 
avoid, and all control over his tenants 
and the management of his estate, as- 
sumed by an irresponsible Court and 
careless ‘official receivers. Such a 
proprietor could not hope by even a 
proceeding in a Court of Equity insti- 
tuted by himself or a friendly creditor, 
to sell a portion of his property suffi- 
cient to defray the charges on it, for 
the same expense and delay were in- 
curred, and the same clogged machinery 
was to’ be worked, whether the suit 
was by the owner or creditor. All 
efforts to retrieve his affairs, when once 
involved, were vain; and while he be- 
held the gradual approach of certain 
ruin to himself, his family, and his es- 
tate, his creditors were equally unfor- 
tunate ; a period of twenty years could 
not ensure the estate being sold, and 
the proprietor was oppressed and the 
creditor defrauded. We need scarcely 
add, that to this system of expensive 
procedure there was but one more evil 
which could enhance the oppression 
and injustice—that was, the appoint- 
ment of receivers over the proprietors’ 
property. Each suit produced its 
receiver, and there were many more 
under the joint operation of Pigott's 
and the Sheriffs’ Acts. No worse sys- 
tem can be devised for the interests 
of debtors, creditors, or indeed of the 
country generally, than the appoint- 
ment of receivers; and we are happy 
to see that by an Act which has just 
received the royal assent, the nuisance 
of receivers, as to all future judgments, 
has been abolished. ‘They are persons 
who fulfil the harshest duties of agents, 
without having any power to improve 
the estate of which the nominal ma- 
nagement is confided to them. No 
leases can be made, nor indulgence 
given by them to encourage good te- 
nants ; and they are powerless to cor- 
rect or exclude bad tenants. Their 
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sole interest is to collect as much 
money as possible from the tenants, 
and this without the least reference to 
the advantage of the inheritor, while 
the estate is burthened with far greater 
costs than are incident to ordinary 
agencies or the general management of 
estates ; as no step can be taken by a 
receiver without laying a previous state- 
ment of facts before the Master in 
Chancery, and obtaining his sanction 
for his proceedings, and the receiver's so- 
licitor cannot discourage proceedings so 
orofitable to himself, and without which 
bis client’s safety might be compro- 
mised. The management of an estate 
by receivers has, from these causes, 
been found most demoralising in its 
influences; there is no kindly inter- 
course or sympathy between landlord 
and tenant; and the tenantry are ge- 
nerally the worst in the country, there 
being a total absence of all useful su- 
perintendence or control over them. 
These evils are confessed by persons 
most competent to form a correct judg- 
ment on them—the present Master of 
the Rolls and Sir Edward Sugden, in 
their evidence before the Poor Law 
Committee in 1849; but it is un- 
necessary to confirm by authority 
facts unhappily too notorious to the 
landed proprietors in every county in 
Ireland. 

While the lands were rapidly de- 
teriorated under the management of 
the courts, and the tenants neglected 
and demoralised, the appointment of 
a receiver was always a great induce- 
ment to the parties in the suit to delay 
proceedings ; the rents, such portions 
of them as were collected, were brought 
into Court, and served as a spoil, from 
time to time, to pay interest and defray 
costs; and creditors who would have 
urged their solicitors to increased dili- 
gence, rested silenced, if not satisfied, 
so long as some part of the interest 
of their demands was paid, and ex- 
pected with more patience the long- 
deferred period for the liquidation of 
their claims. In no case will it be 
found that an estate subject to re- 
ceivers was well managed or the rents 
well paid; the tenants invariably fell 
into arrear; and as instances, out of 
many, we may mention the Morganure 
estate of Mr. D'Arcy of Clifden, on 
which, during the period it was sub- 
ject to receivers, eight years’ arrears 
of rent were suflered to accumulate ; 
and Jn re Perceval, where, ina rental 
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of £800 per annum, the arrears due in 
1849 amounted to £6000. 

Such was the unsatisfactory state of 
the law in Ireland when the Corn Law 
Bill of Sir Robert Peel passed. The 
predictions that the value of land and 
the amount of rents would be depre- 
cated by its influence were, unfortu- 
nately, too soon realised. Four years of 
unexampled famine—wastcful ex pendi- 
ture of poor-rates, added their influence 
—and rents fell nearly one-third, and 
the desire of possessing land and the 
value of it fell also in an equal ratio. 
Those proprietors who before, by rigid 
economy and good management, had 
succeeded in keeping down the inte- 
rest on the incumbrances, and were 
free from the trammels of the Court 
of Chancery, found themselves un- 
able any longer to struggle with cir- 
cumstances ; their rents were unpaid, 
they became unable to pay the interest 
with which creditors were before con- 
tent, and their estates were subject- 
ed to receivers, and all the attend- 
ant evils, and they had nothing to 
look forward to but the long-deferred 
fate reserved by the Court—a sale of 
the estate when wasted under the 
management of receivers, greatly de- 
teriorated in value, and with vastly 
increased liabilities. It was impossi- 
ble to adjust the claims of creditors to 
the altered circumstances of the times; 
and while the property, to meet their 
demands, was depreciated, the creditors’ 
claims were increased by an accumu- 
lation of interest. It was universally 
admitted that some sharp and decisive 
legislation had now become necessary 
to extricate all classes, proprietors and 
ereditors, from the ruinous delays of 
Chancery, and to atone for long past 
neglect, if that indeed were possible, 
by recent vigilance over those interests 
which had before been fatally neglect- 
ed. Accordingly an Act to facilitate 
the Sale of Incumbered Estates in Ire- 
land was passed in the year 1848; but 
this statute, 11 & 12 Vict., c. 48, 
owing either to the original error in 
the conception of giving summary 
jurisdiction to the Court of Chancery, 
or to the rules framed for its work- 
ing, was wholly inoperative ; and it is 
sufficient to state that under its pro- 
visions not a single estate was sold. 
Some attempts were indeed made to 
avail of the powers conferred by it, 
but no sale had taken place, and it was 
generally considered that as a measure 
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to facilitate sales of landed estates, it 
was an entire failure. 

The utter inefliciency of this Act 
was exposed in the evidence to which 
we have more than once alluded, given 
before the Poor-law Committee of 
1849; and it became an object of 
much importance to Government to 
correct former errors and retrieve 
blunders by some more successful le- 
gislation. The hint for a measure 
more extensive in its nature, and po- 
tent as a corrective of the social evils 
under which this country laboured 
from the difficulty of selling incum- 
bered estates, and from the long op- 
pression of the Court of Chancery, 
was afforded by a speech of a statesman 
now no more, Sir Robert Peel, a speech 
as specious and brilliant as his best ef- 
forts were, and which must be still 
fresh in the recollection of our readers, 
from having excited into a momentary 
enthusiasm to do good to Ireland, with- 
out a view to profit, the Corporation 
of London. ‘The then Solicitor, now 
Attorney General, Sir J. Romilly, 
quickly acted on the hints derived from 
the large views of the former premier, 
and the Act 12 and 13 Victoria, ¢. 77, 
was brought into parliament, and after 
receiving some useful additions and 
amendments, obtained the royal as- 
sent 28th July, 1849. We scarcely 
recollect any instance in which an Act 
of so great importance met with such 
general approval in both houses; and 
the scope and object of it, apart from 
its details, were hailed with satisfac- 
tion by all classes in the community. 

We shall now lay before our readers 
the chief objects of the Act, the mode 
in which it has hitherto been worked, 
and its probable effects on our social 
system. The Act now familiarly known 
as the Incumbered Estates Act, em- 
powered her Majesty to appoint, dur- 
ing her Majesty's pleasure, three per- 
sons to fill the office, and to be styled 
‘The Commissioners for Sale of In- 
cumbered Estates in Ireland.” The 
duration of the appointment was not 
to exceed five years from the passing 
of the Act. The Commissioners were 
to be a Court of Record, and were 
empowered to frame general rules for 
regulating the proceedings under the 
Act; which, when approved of by the 
Privy Council, and enrolled in the 
Court of Chancery, were to have the 
same effect as if they had been enacted 
by authority of parliament. They were 















































































































































































































































































































also directed to frame and promulgate 
forms of application and other direc- 
tions for the guidance of the suitors. 
These and some other provisions, prin- 
cipally incidental to the proper dis- 
charge of their duties, may be briefly 
stated. The important powers con- 
fided to them were, that the Commis- 
sioners were empowered in a summary 
way, on the application, within three 


years from the passing of the Act, of 


an owner or incumbrancer, as defined 
by the Act, on land or leases, to sell 
the ldnds or leases for payment of the 
charges affecting them; and that the 
effect of a conveyance executed by the 
Commissioners should be to pass the 
fee-simple and inheritance of the land, 
thereby expressed to be conveyed, sub- 
ject to such tenancies, leases, and 
under-leases, as shall be expressed 
therein, discharged from all former and 
other estates, rights, titles, charges, and 
neumbrances whatsoever, of all per- 
sons, including Her Majesty and her 
heirs, whomsoever. Similar stringent 
effects were given to the Commissioners’ 
conveyance of a leasehold interest, and 
thus the Act confers on the purchaser, 
in the execution of his conveyance by 
the Commissioners, a perfect unques- 
tionable parliamentary title. The im- 
portance of this provision is immense ; 
the saving to purchasers will, in each 
instance, be very great; that to the 
estate will not be inconsiderable; but 
the increased confidence from increased 
security has, in every case, added 
much to the present value of property, 
while the new owners will have a title 
marketable with perfect readiness and 
security to future purchasers. The 
Commissioners were to investigate the 
title, might sell by public auction or 
private sale, and might distribute the 
purchase-money ; or in fit cases pay 
the sum realised by the sale into the 
Court of Equity, in any suit pending 
there. But there were other provi- 
sions of nearly equal importance to 
those enumerated. On the order for 
sale being made by the Commissioners, 
they were directed, by certificate under 
their seal, to notify their order to the 
Courts of Equity in which any proceed- 
ings relating to the lands to be sold 
were then pending; and then all pro- 
ceedings for or in relation to a sale 
under the decree of said Court were 
to be stayed. The importance of this 
provision, and the relief to incumbered 
proprietors and long-delayed debtors, 
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may be judged of from this one fact, 
that by the 231 petitions first presented 
no less than 400 suits in Equity, pend- 
ing for sale of the lands comprised 
in the petitions, were stayed. Other 
powers, such as of exchanging lands, 
apportioning rents, and partition, 
were given to the Commissioners, and 
the cheapness and expedition of their 
proceedings in partition cases can be 
advantageously contrasted with the 
partition suit of Herbert v. Hedges, 
in the Court of Exchequer. It was 
commenced in the year 1829; pro- 
secuted with diligence ; was termi- 
nated in 1842; and the stamp-duty 
alone paid on two decrees was over 
£100. The entire effect of this suit 
would have been obtained from the 
Commissioners in a few weeks, and at 
an expense not greater than that of 
the stamps paid on the Exchequer de- 
crees. 

Such is a very brief outline of the 
powers vested in the Commissioners ; 
and when we add, that their decrees 
and orders were to be absolute and 
conclusive, no appeal lying from their 
decision, save on their permission ; 
that their general orders were to have 
the effect of Acts of Parliament, and 
that the title given by them is conclu- 
sive against the world, it isat once mani- 
fest how large, and extensive, and arbi- 
trary were these powers, and how great 
was the trust confided to Government 
in the selection of men to fill the office 
of Commissioners in this new tribunal. 
Baron Richards, one of the judges ofthe 
Court of Exchequer, Mountifort Long- 
field, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., Professor of 
Law in our University, and C. J. 
Hargreave, Esq., who filled a similar 
situation in the University of London, 
were nominated Commissioners, and 
they immediately applied themselves 
to framing rules and Tene for the re- 
gulation of the proceedings in their 
court. These rules received the sanc- 
tion of the Privy Council on the 17th 
October, 1849, and thence may be 
dated the constitution of the Court; 
and in a few days after the Commis- 
sioners sat publicly for the dispatch of 
business, and have since continued 
their labours without intermission. 

We shall now state some of the 
startling results exhibited by the work- 
ing of this tribunal. The torrent of 
litigation long pent and dammed up in 
the Courts of Equity found a free out- 
let ; inheritors oppressed with receivers, 
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and nearly ruined by the expensive 
litigation to which their property was 
subjected ; creditors before hopeless of 
ever realising their demands, all sought 
relief in the exercise of the powers 
vested in this untried tribunal. The 
number of petitions or applications for 
sale made to this Court from 17th Oc- 
tober, 1849, to Ist August, 1850, is 
1,085; and of this number, those by 
owners amounted to 177—very nearly 
one-sixth of the whole. ‘The rental of 
the estates thus sought to be sold by 
the nominal proprietors, ‘anxious to be 
relieved of their burdens, was £195,000 
per annum, and the incumbrances af- 
fecting them amounted to £3,260,000 ! 
The rentals of the estates included in 
the 1,085 applications amounted to 
£655,470 18s. 7d., and the debts to 
£12,400,348, 

Now, certainly this shows a state 
of things which called loudly for 
remedy. The estimated rental of 
the entire of Ireland was, in 1841, 
£5,600,000. The latest poor-law 
valuation makes the net value of all 
landed property rateable to the re- 
lief of the poor, £13,187,421 5s. 8d.; 
and whether we regard the one caleu- 
lation or the other, we here have pre- 
sented to us, in the schedules of these 
petitions, facts showing how consider- 
able a portion of the landed estates in 
this kingdom was only nominally the 
estates of those before considered as 
the proprietors, and how vast and 
pressing were the evils of those courts 
of equity by which persons were allow- 
ed to have the nominal proprietorship 
in the soil, and those really interested 
were prevented from recovering the 
debts due to them. Even had the rush 
into this new court ceased on the Ist 
August, the number of petitions pre- 
viously presented, and the great ex- 
tent of interests affected by the work- 
ing of the Court, would have justified 
and even demanded its institution, and 
would have shown the desire to avoid 
the Court of Chancery, even by re- 
sorting ‘‘to the ills we know not of.” 
But there does not seem as yet any 
likelihood of a pause or check to the 
number of petitions which will be pre- 
sented before the expiration of the 
three years limited for that purpose; 
for though it might be naturally thought 
that the largest properties and most 
embarrassed estates would at the first 
be brought before the Court, since the 
Ist of Aug. to the 12th, the day we are 


now writing, forty-five additional peti- 
tions have been lodged, many of them 
for the sale of large estates—one in- 
cluding a rental of £14,800 per annum, 
by the owner, a titled individual. 

But the really frightful state of liti- 
gation in which creditors have been 
long kept in the Court of Chancery, 
the difficulties, almost reaching to im- 
possibility, of recovering just and well- 
ascertained demands, will be most for- 
cibly illustrated by reference to a few 
cases now brought before the Com- 
missioners, to redress, if possible, the 
wrongs of former generations of liti- 
gants. In one matter, in which the 
estate is now brought before the In- 
cumbered Estates’ Court, called In re 
Hamilton, a series of Chancery receiv- 
ers has been over the property for the 
last seventy years, the original bill 
having been filed by the great Lord 
Mansfield in the year 1781, to raise 
the amount of a clear, uncontested 
mortgage; and since that time every 
species of bill named in Lord Redes- 
dale’s «‘ Treatise on Equity Pleadings,” 
and facetiously enumerated by Mr. 
Keogh in the House of Commons, has 
been filed; and now, after this litiga- 
tion, at how vast an expense it is 
almost needless to hint, the estates, 
which should have been sold more than 
half a century since, are brought for 
sale before the Commissioners. In 
other cases the litigation, or rather 
vain effort at deriving some benefit 
from the Courts of Equity, commenced 
more than forty years ago. Jn re 
Lysaght, the first bill was filed in 
1802, and after a sacrifice of succes- 
sive estates for the mere costs of the 
proceedings, any one of which would 
have paid debt and costs if sold in 
this court, the remnant is now brought 
into the Incumbered Estates’ Court. 

We may incidentally mention many 
others, in which the earliest generation 
of litigants have long passed away; 
and after forty years’ unsuccessful at- 
tempts to realise demands by sale, a 
new generation, heirs to the claims 
and suits, have brought their peti- 
tions before the Commissioners. Re 
Cooke—first bill filed in 1811; and 
since that there have been five differ. 
ent suits, which were all heard together 
in the case of Bennett v. Bernard ; and 
the only questions in the case arise 
from the long litigation. Re Sir J, 
Bourke—the first bill was filed in 
1817; and since that there have been 
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fourteen bills in all, and the Commis- 
sioners have now the task of selling 
the estates which those suits vainly 
sought to do. Re Mansfield—first 
bill was filed in 1801; and this pro- 
perty now is one of those to be sold by 
the Commissioners. Re Knoxr—the 
first bill was in 1811; and thousands 
of pounds were first squandered in the 
great case of Scott v. Knox. But we 
will not weary our readers by enumerat- 
ing such instances of long and fruitless 
litigation. We must claim credit, how- 
ever, for not having selected them 
with any particular care, and also that 
they will believe us that they are not 
solitary instances of the long-protract- 
ed and hopeless attempts made by cre- 
ditors to realise their demands in the 
courts of justice, miscalled equity. The 
files of proceedings before the Com- 
missioners will, on inspection, show 
many and frequent instances of simi- 
lar delays and ruinous proceedings; and 
from the cases brought into the Incum- 
bered Estates Court it would appear 
that a creditor could not reasonably 
hope to realise his demand by sale of his 
debtor's estateinChancery, inalessterm 
than twenty years. Now, when it is re- 
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membered that the costs of a suit, which 
are always in proportion to the time 
it is pending, are borne by the estate, 
the grievous oppression on creditors, 
the absolute confiscation of property of 
debtors necessarily caused by the pro- 
ceedings in Chancery, the mere saving 
of time and expense will appear a 
benefit to the suitors in this new court 
which can scarcely be too highly esti- 
mated. 

But we must state the results of the 
working of this new Court in the first 
year of its operations. ‘There have 
been sales of property under it, up to 
10th Aug., realising £748,474 12s. 10d. 
These sales have comprehended 99 
estates, and 360 lots. The amount of 
money brought into court, produced 
by these sales, to the same date, is 
over £400,000, and of that a sum of 
£240,000 has already been distributed. 
The Commissioners have made 817 ab- 
solute orders for sales, and 1,226 
miscellaneous orders, including those 
in distribution of money. 

The following table gives a concise 
view of the several counties in Ireland 
as at present affected by the Commis- 
sioners’ sales :— 


INCUMBERED ESTATES COURT, 


TO THE 10Ts AUGU BT, 1850, INCLUSIVE. 


Counties, 


| Counties, 
Cities, 


Cities, 
and Towns, 


Produce of 
Sales. 


£ 


and ' Towns. 


Antrim 
Armagh . 
Carlow 
Cavan 
Clare 
Cork ee 

» City of 
Donegal ... 
Down 
Dublin 

» City of 
Fermanagh 
Galway 

» Town of 
Kerry 
Kildare 


Kilkenny 
King’s 

— Leitrim ... 
6,945 Limerick 
13,240 » City of 
62,345 L. Derry... 
5,620 Longford... 
11,680 Louth 
5,655 Mayo 
5,750 Meath 
15,160 Monaghan 
Queen’s ... 
Roscommon 
Sligo ‘ 
Tipperary | 
Tyrone 


93,591 0 
450 
49,745 
3,325 


We shall now explain to our readers 
the mode in which the business is con- 
ducted in the Incumbered Estates 
Court, and the beneficial differences in 
its proceedings from those in Chan- 
cery. 

A person who has an incumbrance 
affecting an estate, for example a mort- 


49,596 
4,080 


47,267 
2,450 
2,650 

32,275 


11,250 0 
140,989 4 


57,442 
6,550 0 0 


18,540 7 6 


Counties, 
Cities, 
and Towns. 


Produce of 
Sales, 


Produce of 
Sales, 


£ 

Waterford 
Westmeath 
Wexford... 
Wicklow... 


43,245 
40,325 
5,100 


Total ... 


SUMMARY. 
Leinster ... | 366,510 
Munster ... | 242,452 
Ulster 27,670 
Connaught | 111,841 
Total of | 
sales to | 
Aug. 10, 
inclusive 


740 +O 
19 10 


| 748,474 

gage, or judgment, or portion of a fa- 
mily, or other charge, on a fee-simple 
property, lease for lives renewable for 
ever, bishops’ lease, or lease for a term 
exceeding sixty-one years; or the 
owner of such a property which is sub- 
ject to such an incumbrance, and who 
wishes to sell the estate to discharge 
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the claims on it, presents « ‘ petition” 
to the Commissioners, verified by the 
affidavit of himself or his solicitor. ‘The 
petition states, in the shortest and sim- 
plest language, the date and parties’ 
names to the mortgage or judgment ; 
that the mortgagor had such an estate 
in the lands sought to be sold, and 
which are described by reference to a 
schedule annexed to the petition, as 
enabled him to execute the mortgage, 
or charge the lands by judgment or 
otherwise ; that the petioner is owner 
of the charge or lands, ‘as the case is, 
and states whois in receipt of the rents of 
the premises, and whether as mere te- 
nant for life or absolute owner, subject 
to the charges thereon. If any pro- 
ceedings have been taken in Chancery 
or Equity Exchequer, the petition 
briefly states the dates, and shortly the 
object and effect of them; and if de- 
erees or reports have been made in 
these suits, refers to copies of those 
decrees, &c., sent with the petition to 
the Commissioners. The petition also 
states the sums remaining due on ac- 
count of the petitioner’s claims ; whe- 
ther any infants or other persons, such 
as idiots, married women, or lunatics, 
are interested in the estate to be sold, 
and that in another schedule has been 
set out the several incumbrances af- 
fecting the premises, and in whom the 
same are vested, according to the peti- 
tioner’s information, and prays a sale 
of the lands in the said schedule, or of 
a competent part, for the discharge of 
the incumbrances affecting the pre- 
mises. Annexed to the petition are 
two schedules, the blank forms of which 
are printed and sold by all the law-sta- 
tioners, and which can readily be filled 
up by any solicitor ; one setting out, 
in columns, under appropriate heads, 
the names of the lands; stating whe- 
ther held in fee or under lease ; and 
tenants’ names, tenures, rent, and ar- 
rears, &c., as far as is known to the pe- 
titioner. The other states, in similar 
columns, the dates of the several in- 
cumbrances, including petitioner's, how 
created, by mortgage, judgment, or 
otherwise; for what amount, what 
rate of interest, and what is due at the 
foot of each charge. In these schedules 
is presented, at one clear view, to the 
Commissioners, the state of the pro- 
perty, and the amount of incumbrances 
affecting it. There is then an abstract 
of the petitioner’s title, which often is 
similarly concise, and stating in plain 


language, stripped of technical formali- ' 
ties, the date of petitioner's claim, how 

and by whom it was created, and how 

by assignment, or as executor, or other- 

wise, it is vested in the petitioner. 

All these documents are verified by a 
short affidavit, made by the petitioner 
or his attorney, stating that he has 

read the petition, including the sche- 

dules and the abstract of title, and 

that he believes the said petition and 

schedules to be true, and that he be- 

lieves the abstract to be a correct and 

fair abstract of the petitioner's title. 

Such is the form of application to the 

Court, and the petition, which need 

not be prepared by counsel, or even by 

a solicitor (in practice, however, it is 

prepared by a solicitor, and often pe- 
rused by counsel, with a much smaller 
fee than is paid on preparing a bill in 

Equity), is really not much longer 
than the account which we have in 
these few lines given of it; and even 

with the easily-drawn schedules and 

abstract, is a much shorter document, 

more useful and intelligible, than a 
short bill in Equity. If the abstract 
is a full one, it saves expense at a sub- 
sequent stage of the matter, and hence 
sometimes a long full abstract is pre- 
sented ; but it is not at first requir- 
ed by the Court, and a perfect peti- 
tion, schedules, and abstract may be 
presented for the sale of extensive 
estates, which, printed all together, 

would not occupy four columns of this 
magazine. The entire number for this 
month would not suffice to contain one 
such bill as was filed in Mahony v. 

Glengall, or in Blount v. Portarling- 

ton. 

The petition being presented, and 
on which, or on any proceedings in the 
court, no fees or stamps are payable, 
accompanied with copies of any decrees 
or reports in Chancery or Exchequer, if 
proceedings were pending there, is sent 
in its order to one of the Commission. 
ers, who thenceforth has the entire con. 
trol or management of all matters cons 
nected with or arising out of it, subject 
however to the right of any party to 
refer any matter to the full Court by 
a simple motion. The Commissioner 
reads the petition, looks at the sche- 
dule, peruses accurately the decrees 
and abstract, and ifhe sees that the pes 
titioner is entitled to have the landssold, 
makes a conditional order that they shall 
be sold, unless cause is shown to the 
contrary, within a period fixed in the 
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order, after service on the parties 

named by the Commissioners. This 
period is twenty-eight days, when no 
proceedings have been pending in a 
Court of Equity for a sale of the lands, 
and ten days when proceedings are 
pending, to which the persons served 
were made parties, and appeared by a 
solicitor. The Commissioner from read- 
ing the various documents sent to him 
readily discovers who are the parties 
interested or entitled to oppose a sale, 
and directs service of the conditional 
order on them, always including the 

rson in receipt of the rents of the 
~— to be sold. This order being 
served, at the expiration of the time 
limited, if no extension of time is ap- 
plied for by the party on whom the 
order is served, and no cause is shown, 
the order for sale is made absolute; 
and thus in about six weeks the en- 
tire effect of the decree to account, 
and final decree,for a sale, is produced 
by the order of the Commissioners, 
and made generally at an expense not 
exceeding the costs of a single brief at 
the first hearing of an Equity suit. If 
any person insists that a sale should not 
take place he files a short affidavit, 
stating his objections, and then ona 
motion to the Court, and at a very tri- 
fling expense, the cause is discussed, 
and the petition dismissed, or order 
for sale made absolute. 

Such is the outline of the prelimi- 
nary formalities attending the mere 
order for sale. It is evident, however, 
that this is the least important part, 
though so great a source of expense in 
Chancery, and that the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, arranging the mode in which 
the estate is to be sold, inv estigating the 
title, the sale, and the distribution ofthe 
purchase-money, are the substantial 

ts of the proceedings, and of these we 
shall shortly detail the management. 
Each Commissioner writes in his book 
the date and person who presents the 
petition, and every future step in the 
matter is also entered by him under the 
same head ; and thus, as in a well-kept 
ledger, every transaction with the 
same is from time to time noted; 
the Commissioner has constantly be- 
fore him a record of the commence- 
ment and progress of each matter in 
his chamber. The person entrusted 
with the carriage of the proceedings 
must, on the order for sale being 
made absolute, proceed with due dili- 
gence to ascertain the tenantson the es. 


tate to be sold, who they are, how and 
at what rents they hold, and all other 
necessary information connected with 
the estate ; and for this purpose, from 
such information as he can collect, he 
draws up a rental, and serves a copy 
of the part relating to him on each 
tenant, requiring him to object if his 
tenure has been improperly stated. 
He must also advertise, in papers hav- 
ing general circulation, for all parties 

havi ing claims or charges on the estate 
to send i in to the Commissioners a no- 
tice of their claims before a limited 
time, and must deduce a full abstract 
of title, from deeds or memorials in 
the registry, to the estate to be sold. 

All. these steps are progressing si- 
multaneously, and hence the rapidity 
of proceedings in this Court, the use- 

less and most expensive steps of formal 
hearings having been discarded, and 
the really useful proceedings being 
contemporaneous and not consecutive. 

The Commissioners proceed, indeed, 
in an inverse method to the Court of 
Chancery. There the course was, first, 
a hearing and decree to account, then 
an order for sale; in the Incumbered 
Estates Court the order for sale pre- 
cedes the account—the investigation 
of title and accounts proceeds together. 
The abstract of title is most Tigidly 
investigated by the same Commis- 
sioner, and compared with the title- 
deeds, which every one having must 
bring into court ; and searches in the 
registry-offices of deeds and judgments 
are directed, both to prevent any im. 
position on the Court, and to discover 
all parties having by possibility claims 
on the lands to be sold, or on the 
proceeds of the sale when brought into 
Court. The title being approved of 
and searches completed, tenants’ leases 
and other documents lodged, a posting 
for sale is permitted, the rental is 
prepared, surveys and valuations, if 
deemed advisable, ordered ; and if no 
eligible price is offered in a private 
bidding, the estate is, after full and 
repeated advertisements in Ireland, in 
England, and at times in Scotland, 
sold by the Commissioners by public 
auction in open Court, the money lodged 
immediately by the purchaser, and a 
final schedule of incumbrances being 
prepared from the searches and claims, 
on further advertisements, the purchase. 

money, after payment of costs of sale 
and other proceedings, is distributed 
to the creditors, 
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The full Court sits twice a-weck, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, for mo- 
tions, at twelve; and generally has 
sales also twice a-week ; and the Com- 
missioners on other days sit in cham- 
ber at eleven, a.m., for routine business. 

Such is an outline of the course of 
proceedings before this new tribunal ; 
and we must at least admit that it has 
been found most effectual for the de- 
spatch of business. The amount of 
sales effected and the sums distributed 
would alone show that much has been 
done by them, and that'the rapidity of 
their proceedings contrast most hap- 
pily with the former grievous delays in 
Chancery. Indeed it will be but ne- 
cessary to state that in one case—Mr. 
D’Arcy’s—where no proceedings were 
pending in Chancery, an owner having 
family charges affecting a large pro- 
perty in the county of W estmeath, 
presented his petition to the Commis- 
sioners in December ; part of the estate 
was sold, perfectly to his satisfaction, 
for nearly £50,000, and all parties paid 
their demands before the 10th of Au- 
gust; and the expenses were defrayed 
by the slight gain on the stock in which 
the proceeds ‘of the sale were for a few 
weeks invested previous to distribu- 
tion. 

How great is the contrast in mere ra- 
pidity here presented to the cases we 
have enumerated, and to the hundreds 
of others, which, after pending for 
many years in Chancery, have been at 
length brought before the Incumbered 
Estates Court. So there have been 
many cases of partition completed by 
this Court since it first sat in October, 
1849, and each of them, like the suit of 
Herbert v. Hedges, would have con- 
sumed years of time, and in costs have 
nearly exhausted the estate, if the pro- 
ceedings had been in Chancery. 


Bat the important question after all 
is, how far does this arbitrary Court 
give satisfaction to the public, and 
distribute justice to its suitor? It is 
admittedly superior in all the great ad- 
vantages of facility and economy, as 
well as rapidity, to the time-preserved 
tribunal of the Court of Chancery; 
its efficiency in merely selling estates 
will not be denied; but has it received 
the confidence of the public, and have 
not loud and frequent complaints been 
made, even in parliament, of the great 
injustice which it was instrumental in 
effecting, and the ruinous sacrifices of 
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the estates sold hy the Commissioners, 
and the tardiness with which they dis- 
tributed the sums realised by the low 
prices obtained for them? Complaints 
have been made, and in both Houses of 
Parliament, but we believe without 
foundation. They have unfortunately 
assumed too general a form, and they 
cannot, therefore, be specially refuted, 
nay, even examined. There will at all 
times be a considerable number of per- 
sons interested in upholding old insti- 
tutions, though requiring the sever- 
est amendments; many practitioners of 
both branches of the legal profession, 
who love not to deviate from the well- 
worn and familiar track in which their 
younger days were passed, and many 
whom mere jealousy will lead to con- 
demn any innovations on well-establish- 
ed routine. The complaints of such per- 
sons, and their censures of the Incum- 
bered Estates Court, would be readily 
received ; and we think that the very 
arbitrary power with which the Com- 
missioners are invested, and their 
Court being, in some respects, a de- 
parture from former principles, should 
entitle such complaints and censures to 
indulgence ; but they may, if too care- 
lessly credited, injure the efficiency of 
a Court whose jurisdictions they are 
not calculated to improve, but wholly 
to annul. ‘That those complaints are 
not generally considered well-founded 
may at once be seen, from the confi- 
dence reposed in its proceedings by 
those most interested—the owners of 
estates and their creditors. We have 
before given the number of petitions 
presented ; and the large estates daily 
brought within the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners, notwithstanding the 
celebrity of the strictures on their 
acts, is a fact which, with candid 
minds, would outweigh any censures, 
however loudly and often repeated, 
which did not particularise the in- 
stances in which error or injustice had 
been committed. It has indeed been 
frequently stated, that the estates sold 
by the Commissioners have been sold 
much below their real value, and that 
they have refused to permit adjourn- 
ments of the sales. Now as to the 
estates sold by them having been gene- 
rally sold at an undervalue, we suspect 
there has been a very great miscon- 
ception prevailing. The Commis- 
sioners have always taken care that 
the conduct of the sales should be en- 
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trusted to those most interested in 
bringing the estate most judiciously 
and profitably into the market. If the 
owner is petitioner, or that, by any 
fair estimate of the value of the estate 
and of the debts, he can hope for a 
surplus, he will, if he pleases, be en- 
trusted with the conduct of the sale ; 
when any contest arises as to the pro- 
per person, the owner's choice and 
those of the creditors will be delibe- 
rately weighed ; every precaution is 
taken in settling rentals, and publishing 
advertisements to make the estates ap- 
pear eligible investments; and hence it 
would appear that some unhappy fa- 
tality, some important causes, exist to 
make the estates sell badly, other than 
any misconduct or want of judgment 
in the Commissioners. They indeed 
have means of forming estimates of 
the true value of the properties sold, 
which the public generally are not 
aware of, and which, for obvious rea- 
sons, they do not always too readily 
circulate. They have the poor-law 
and Griffith's valuation for guides as 
to the estimated value ; if those inte- 
rested in the conduct of the sales re- 
quire it, other surveys and valuations 
by most competent parties will be 
ordered ; where receivers have been 
over the estates, their accounts are pro- 
duced; thus the Commissioners are 
enabled to compare the actual produce 
of the estate with its estimated value, 
the receipts with the rental, the real 
with the nominal worth of the property. 
The attention and competition of the 
numerous moderate capitalists is in- 
vited by offering estates for sale in 
lots, which it would be utterly impossi- 
ble to effect in Chancery, while large 
capitalists have ample choice of exten- 
sive purchases in one lot, when, from 
the nature and circumstances of the 
estate, it would seem an eligible one to 
be sold undivided. In many cases, 
and we more particularly allude to the 
sales of the Bodkin Galway property, 
and such parts of the large Portarling- 
ton estate as have as yet been offered 
in the market, prices have been real- 
ised ranging from twenty-two totwenty- 
seven years’ purchase, from the ju- 
dicious management of the sales, and 
the prudence with which the lots have 
been arranged ; and we may add, that 
while sales in small sections can be ef- 
fected in the Incumbered Estates Court, 
almost without additional expense, it 


would be impossible to sell in Chancery 
a large estate in moderate lots; and we 
have been assured by the highly in- 
telligent solicitors by whom the sales 
of the Portarlington estate are con- 
ducted, that if they were to be sold in 
similar divisions under the Court of 
Chancery, the expenses would most 
probably far exceed £50,000. In the 
Incumbered Estates Court the expense 
will scarce be one-tenth of that sum. 
But in forming any opinion on the 
prices at which the estates have been 
sold, it must be remembered how 
greatly rents have been _practicall 
abated within the last few years, eeneh 
the rents nominally reserved still con- 
tribute to swell the rentals. There 
has been no general legal reduction of 
rents to suit altered prices and di- 
minished values of produce; but when 
any payments ofrent have been received, 
large temporary sacrifices have been 
made by the proprietors with the hope, 
vain, far, and distant though it was, of 
rents and prices, at some future period, 
reaching their former state, and then 
that they might have the tenants bound 
to pay the rents which were originally 
stipulated. But to a purchaser, as 
well as to the proprietor, the only cor- 
rect way of estimating the true value 
of an estate is from the rents which 
have been paid, not from a rental de- 
duced from the lettings made long 
prior to the present fall in prices and 
value of land. The county or poor- 
law union in which the lands are situ- 
ate naturally exercises a great influence 
on bidders; for it is vain to tell the 
public that an estate is sold at a sacri- 
fice, because no more than ten or twelve 
years’ purchase on the rental is ob- 
tained, the estate, perhaps, being in 
some notorious part of Tipperary or 
Limerick, or in the poor-law union of 
Kanturk or Ballina, Westport or Clif- 
den, and the rental payable by cottiers, 
whose highest rent may average some 
ten or fifteen pounds, and whose fami- 
lies are receiving relief from poor- 
rates. Now, indeed, former mismanage- 
ment of estates is severely visited, 
sometimes, perhaps, on innocent pro- 
prietors. ‘The desire to create a nu- 
merous class of voters, or exact a high 
rental from small tenants, is now 
punished with high poor-rates and low 
prices for estates managed in such a 
spirit; but whenever the estates sold 
have been eligibly cireumstanced as to 
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tenants and poor. law unions, the prices 
obtained by the Commissioners have 
given the most ample satisfaction to 
all the parties interested; and, as in- 
stances, we may bring to the recollec- 
tion of our readers the estates of Mr. 
D’Arcy in Westmeath, of Mr. Bodkin 
in Galway, of Lord Portarlington, Mr. 
Jessop, and portions of Mr. O’Con- 
nell's estate in Kerry. Thus, out of 
the entire estates sold, considerably 
more than one-fourth has, it is well 
known, brought high prices. 

But there have been three cases 
adduced by the censurers of this 
Court, and on which all their general 
condemnation is, we suspect, attempted 
to be justified. One, the oft-mentioned 
property of Mr. M‘Loughlin in Mayo; 
another, a portion of Mr. C. D. Pur- 
cell’s estate; and another, a farm of Mr. 
Syme’s. ‘The first was eagerly seized 
on—the property had been sold at one 
and a-half!! years’ purchase on the 
rental. Now the facts of this case, 
and which, though often exposed in 
both houses of Parliament, are still 
relied on as condemnatory of the con- 
duct of the Commissioners, are these: 
the tract of land sold was a leasehold 
interest, subject to the rent of £210 
per annum; it was situated on a pro- 
montory of the County of Mayo, 
opposite the Island of Achill, and in 
the line of unions, Ballina, Westport, 
Clifden, all insolvent; the rental, pay- 
able by wretched cottier-tenants, many 
of them holding, too, i common, 
was £600 per annum, but this was 
purely ideal; it had not been paid for 
years, and the head-rent was in arrear. 
Under such circumstances few would, 
we think, like to accept this estate as 
a present; and accordingly, the hardy 
purchaser who bought it for £600, or 
one and a-half years’ purchase on the 
profit-rent, very soon discovered the ex- 
tent of his bargain, paid the costs of the 
sale, and got discharged from the pur- 
chase. This estate was a second time 
sold, and then brought £450, and the 
second purchaser quickly followed the 
example of the first ; and, so far from 
thinking the purchase a bargain, took 
advantage of some informality in the 
rental, and he too was discharged from 
his purchase. But in each case the 
proprietor and those interested in hav- 
ing the lands sold to the best advan- 
tage, thought the farm sold at a high 
rate, and wished to retain the pur- 
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chaser; and the sympathy lavished in 
Parliament on this sacrifice of the 
estate by the Commissioners merely 
excited the ridicule of those parties. 
So, that part of Mr. Purcell’s estate 
which was sold at about seven and a- 
half years’ purchase on the rental, was 
a leasehold interest in the county of 
Cork, subject to arent of £400 per 
annum; the sub-tenants were in arrear, 
and an ejectment had been brought for 
part of the premises. The owner and 
the creditors thought the estate sold 
to advantage. The purchaser soon 
found out that his bargain was not de- 
sirable, and he, too, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the persons having 
the carriage of the sale, was discharged 
from his purchase on account of mis- 
description in the rental. In Mr. 
Syme’s case, the farm, which sold at 
one year’s purchase on the nominal 
profit rent, was offered to be sur- 
rendered to the landlord, an offer 
which he refused ; it was deserted by 
many of the tenants, and was subject 
toa rent of £200 per annum. In truth, 
what have been called “ sacrifices” of 
property under the Commissioners 
remind us too strongly of shopkeepers’ 
advertisements, “selling off at a 
ruinous sacrifice.” Whoever buys will 
find out his error in thinking he has 
gota bargain, and he will be convinced 
that he would have been a more sub- 
stantial gainer by purchasing for a 
higher price a less showy article. It 
may, indeed, be stated as the result 
of all the sales hitherto effected by 
the Commissioners, that well-cireum- 
stanced fee-simple estates sold at a high 
rate, and leaseholds indifferently. The 
latter are not in request, as the rent to 
which the purchaser is subject is cer- 
tain, and the profit rent in general is 
badly secured and uncertain in amount. 

There have been complaints, too, 
that the Commissioners do not readily 
attend to suggestions for an adjourn- 
ment, if the price offered is not clearly 
inadequate; but in this instance, too, 
we think there can much be said 
to justify the Commissioners. The 
effect of adjournments is generally to 
depreciate the sale of the particular 
lot; it is an advertisement that, how- 
ever flattering the description may be, 
there is some reason why it has not 
been considered an eligible purchase, 
or a fair price would have been offered 
when it was first put up ; and the prac- 
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tice of adjourning the sale of estates 
has also a most injurious effect on sales 
generally. A recent sale in Chancery 
fully illustrates the probable effect of 
an adjournment on the future sale of 
an estate. In the year 1846 the sum 
of £30,500 was offered at a public 
sale in the Master's office for a por- 
tion of Lord Blessington’s estate, and 
the sale was adjourned on some al- 
legation that the price was insuffi- 
cient. It was sold in the early part 
of last month in the same office for 
£23,000. In the Court of Exchequer 
a property was offered for sale in a 
cause of Haines v. Powell, in the year 
1846, and £8,000 was bid for it; some 
puisne creditors, whom such a price 
would not pay, demanded an adjourn- 
ment, and succeeded in procuring 
it. The estate has since been offered 
for sale, but without bidders. This 
depreciation is generally the effect 
of adjournments, and we could give 
many more instances of such conse- 
quences. We believe that not the 
least evil attending sales in Chancery 
was the facility with which an ad- 
journment of the sale was permitted, 
thus certainly injuring creditors whose 
demands should be paid by the pro- 
duce of the sale, in any event, for the 
sake of a possible service to puisne 
creditors, whose neglect it was to accept 
securities which could not be paid 
except the estate sold at some imagi- 
nary value. Adjournments of sales 
are so well known to be prejudicial, 
that the words, “ To be sold without 
reserve,” are notoriously adopted to 
secure spirited competition, and have 
that effect. As a mere question of 
right, no puisne creditor or inheritor 
can, with justice, peremptorily demand 
an adjournment, because he is dissatis- 
fied. As well might a person who 
had pledged a horse or bale of wool, 
insist that the creditor should adjourn 
the sale, because the borrower dis- 
liked the sum offered. All that in 
justice can ever be required is, that 
the gale be public, honestly conducted, 
after due notice and sufficient adver- 
tisement, aud all these requisites are 
secured by the Commissioners; the 
carriage of the sale is intrusted to 
those most interested, they have pecu- 
liar means of knowing how far the 

rice offered is clearly inadequate—if 
it be so, the sale is adjourned; but 
they do not accede to applications for 
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adjournment without some security 
that a higher price will be procured 
on are-sale of the estate. The faci- 
lisy with which purchasers can pay 
their money and get into possession of 
the lands, the security of title, and 
the great economy hence attending 
salesin the Incumbered Estates Court— 
as the purchaser has not to incur any 
expense in investigating title, and 
knows he gets one under the autho- 
rity of Parliament, and which will 
always be readily marketable—have a 
most beneficial effect on bidders, and 
we are unwilling to see those effects 
counteracted by adopting the bad prac- 
tice of the Equity Courts in permitting 
adjournments on trivial suggestions. 
It was also stated as a complaint 
against the Commissioners, that they 
would not distribute the purchase. 
money of the estates sold by them, 
and would pay it into the Court of 
Chancery, and that thus all parties 
would be again involved in litigation 
in that Court which it was the object 
of the legislature to supersede by es- 
tablishing the Incumbered Estates 
Court. On this head we must allow 
the Commissioners to justify them- 
selves. We have before given a state- 
ment of the sums distributed by them, 
and we shall add their return to the 


House of Commons, bearing date 
July 25, 1850 :— 


““ INCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND). 

‘** Return to an Order of the Honorable the 
House of Commons, dated July 25, 1850, 
for 
Copy ‘of any observations of the Commis- 
sioners upon the subject of their distribu- 
tion of the Funds arising from the Sale of 

Incumbered Estates in Ireland, and the 

transfer of any part thereof into the Court 

of Chancery.’ 

“As to the transfer of money into the 
Court of Chancery, the matter stands thus :— 

“ Under the 41st section of their Act the 
Commissioners have power, whenever they 
think fit, to order any money to be paid into 
a Court of Equity in any suit or matter 
there pending. 

“But as the Accountant-General of the 
Court of Chancery cannot receive any mo- 
ney without the order of that Court, the 
Commissioners recommended that a general 
rule of the Court of Chancery should be 
made, to enable them to lodge money in the 
Court of Chancery without the expense of a 
separate order in each case, The Chancellor 
agreed to this suggestion, but the Master of 
the Rolls (without whose consent no general 
order of the Court of Chancery is made) re- 
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fused his consent, apprehending that the 
Commissioners would lodge so much money 
in the Court of Chancery as to load the 
Masters and other officers there with more 
business than they could perform. 

“ But in fact the practice of the Commie- 
sioners is not to lodge money in the Court of 
Chancery in any case in which it can be 
avoided. They have sold more than half a 
million's worth of property, and of that sum 
they hope to distribute the entire in their 
Court, with the exception of about £25,000, 
or five per cent. on the whole, which they 
may possibly have occasion to transfer to the 
Court of Chancery. About £100,000 has 
been already distributed; ‘only two sums 
have been lodged as yet in the Court of 
Chancery ; one in the case of W. R. Munce, 
where the rights of the parties had been so 
much affected by the proceedings already 
had in the Court of Chancery, that it ap- 
peared more convenient to have the money, 
about £5,200, distributed there. The other 
case was a sum of £4,230, which the Com- 
missioners were about to pay to an executor; 
but a bill was filed, in the case of Jrvine v. 
Dorey, to have the accounts of that execu- 
tor taken ; and by the executor’s consent, on 
a suggestion made by the Master of the Rolls, 
without any requisition by the Commission- 
ers, the money, instead of being paid to the 
executor, was ordered to be lodged to the 
credit of the cause in which he was a defend- 
ant, and in which (if he had received the 
money himself) he could have been com- 
pelled to lodge it. The Commissioners hope, 
without any assistance from any other Court, 
to distribute £200,000 before vacation, and 
£200,000 more in the month of October. 
There is no part of their practice which gives 
the public such satisfaction as the readiness 
with which payments are made when the 
rights of the parties are correctly ascertain- 
ed. 

“ Joun RIcHARDs. 
“MM. LONGFIELD. 


“C. J. HARGREAVE. 
“Incumbered Estates Commission, 
July 17, 1850." 


Their promise to distribute the 
produce of sales has been more than 
realised. 

There are, however, some defects 
connected with the Court which must 
be noticed ; one is, its very inconve- 
nient situation. We presume that 
there was no great choice of localities, 
and that the exorbitant demands made 
on the Government, and the necessity 
for promptly procuring some place to 
hold the Court in, led to its being 
placed in Henrietta-street; but some 
exertions should be made by the Go- 
vernment to remove the Court and 
offices to some more central situation, 
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and nearer to the other Courts. The 
other defect is, in the number of the 
subordinate officers, which is now be- 
coming inadequate to discharge the 
multiplied duties imposed on them, 
notwithstanding the courtesy and dili- 
gence which they exhibit in their va- 
rious departments. At the institution 
of the Court, when it could not be 
known how great would be the extent 
of business, it was right not to appoint 
too many officers, who might be wholly 
unnecessary, or who might be dismiss- 
ed after a short service; but now that 
the Court has received such an influx 
of business, the Government are bound 
to take care that, from motives of 
economy or other ill-judged reasons, 
the machinery of the Court should 
not be clogged for want of hands to 
work it. 

We have thus given a history, and, 
but for its importance, we would al- 
most fear a tedious one, of the origin 
and working of this Court, and con- 
trasted its procedure with that of the 
long-condemned Court of Chancery. 
We have stated the complaints made, 
and examined and expressed at least our 
disbelief in their justice; the public 
confidence ina tribunal, where new and 
arbitrary power might have aroused 
their jealousy, is expressed by the 
number of persons who have presented 
petitions to the Court, and the vast 
amount of property and of interests 
already brought within its jurisdiction. 
At first we are not surprised that cre- 
ditors should have resorted eagerly to 
its powers—anything was preferable to 
the evils of Chancery ; they continue 
to trust in the Commissioners, and the 
embarrassed proprietors of estates now, 
too, feel how great are the bene- 
fits likely to result to them from the 
powers vested in this new Court, and 
are generally availing themselves of 
its machinery to extricate themselves 
from hopeless though deferred ruin. 

But much interest is felt as to the 
social anc’ political consequences which 
may result from the operation of the 
Commission, It is apprehended that 
the seattering of the large properties 
which must shortly be offered for sale 
will lead to a re-plantation of Ireland— 
one fatal to the Conservative cause and 
to Protestantism, while it will not con- 
duce to the improvement of the king- 
dom; but we are inclined to think, and 
assuredly we hope, that no such dis- 
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astrous effects will flow from a ne- 
cessary measure of justice, the only 
object of which was, that, in the spirit 
of the great Charter, justice should not 
be longer denied, nor deferred, nor 
sold, and at a most exorbitant price, 
too, asin Chancery. We believe, on 
the contrary, that the advancement 
and prosperity of Ireland will be greatly 
assisted by the operations of the In- 
cumbered Estates Court. Adam 
Smith remarks, that mercantile men 
and purchasers of estates are generally 
improvers. We do not, indeed, ex- 
pect that all the new proprietors will 
resemble Mr. Mechi, but we do an- 
ticipate that men, who by steady habits 
of business, by energy, and persever- 
ance or prudence, have been enabled 
to become purchasers of estates, will 
also be improvers of them; and, at the 
least, there is a far greater probability 
of this, than that embarrassed proprie- 
tors, involved in debt or litigation, could 
be judicious or useful managers of pro- 
perty. 

It is often said, too, that there will 
no longer be vast estates and large 
proprietors ; but the advantages of 
both have been greatly overrated, 
Ireland long had both classes ; and we 
cannot perceive of what advantage this 
has been to her; while in the south 
and west of Ireland, where estates 
were the most extensive, we recognise 
the most destitution and slowest im- 
provement, and greatest priestly des- 
potism over ignorance. We confi- 
dently expect that not only the nation, 
but the causes of enlightened Conser- 
vatism and Protestantism, will be 
gainers. Already, while the sales 
have not been confined to the estates 
of Protestants, the purchases made by 
Protestants have shown that the pre- 
ponderance of property will still con- 
tinue on their side, while it will be 
more equally and usefully divided 
among a greater number of Protestant 
owners ; and if some few Roman Ca- 
tholics, laity, priests and bishops, 
have become purchasers, they have also 
become landlords; and this will be no 
small gain to the peace of the king- 
dom. Heretofore the landlords were 
few, and were Protestants, not having 
the influence of numbers, and so em- 
barrassed as tu lack the influence ge- 
nerally annexed to rank and the pro- 
prietorship of the soil. The tenants 
were principally Roman Catholics ; 
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and there was a constant unchecked 
aggressive movement, partaking also 
of a religious enmity, of the tenants 
against the landlords, which the latter, 
being few in number and weak in in- 
fluence, could not repel ; and which, 
it is notorious from their speeches and 
attendance at public meetings, was, if 
not fostered, at least not distasteful to 
the Romish priesthood. Now that 
there is likely to be an increase in the 
number of Roman Catholic proprie- 
tors, and that Bishops Mac Hale, Cant- 
well and O'Donnell, with some priests, 
have become purchasers, we incline to 
the hope that the denunciations of 
landlords as exterminators will be less 
frequent in their dioceses and parishes, 
and that they will set useful examples of 
improvement, and not confine their in- 
fluence to fierce censures or denuncia- 
tions; they will practically experience 
the difficulties to be contended with in 
the judicious management of property, 
and will be inclined to make some al- 
lowance for the errors and failings of 
neighbouring proprietors, while interest 
and policy will alike suggest that it may 
not be prudent to excite a storm, in the 
violence of which they too might be over- 
whelmed. There will be fewer jealous- 
ies, also, from the proprietorship of the 
soil not being, as heretofore, confined to 
a few large and embarrassed nominal 
owners, and almost inaccessible to 
others; and what will be lost in rank 
and seeming vastness to the Protest- 
ant owners of estates, will be more 
than gained to them in their numbers, 
intelligence, and useful energies. We 
cannot, indeed, be sanguine of im- 
mediate beneficial results from the 
operation of the Incumbered Estates 
Act. The improvement of a nation 
and of a people, not dull, but obsti- 
nate, irritable, and easily led astray, 
is not the work of months, but of 
years—nay, almost of generations ; 
but we still confidently anticipate, that 
while we cannot refuse to sympathise 
with the sufferings of all classes, owners 
and creditors, not caused, or even in- 
creased, but only exhibited, concen- 
trated and mitigated, by the necessary 
institution of the Incumbered Estates 
Court, it will, by its working, contri- 
bute, it may be gradually, but deci- 
sively, to the advancement in pros- 
perity and the stability of all the 
valued institutions of the kingdom. 
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The New Poem by Wordsworth. 


THE NEW POEM BY WORDSWORTH.* 


Tse domain of poetry is boundless. 
From the thunder-cloud that frowns 
and mutters in the heavens, oversha- 
dowing the earth with sensations of 
awe and terror, to the lowliest flower 
that blossoms in the most hidden nooks 
of solitary glens, the wing of the poet 
ranges. Nor is he less conversant 
with the affairs of men, their business 
and their pleasures. Incident and ad- 
venture are by some thought to be the 
only path in which the poet can walk 
with that buoyant delight which ena- 
bles him to give delight to others. 
Love, fear, hope, joy,—such as they 
are made by the intricate circumstances 
of man’s various and many-coloured 
life—are thought to be the only proper 
theme of the poet's song, and from the 
minstrel, it is said, we want not phi- 
losophy but a story andatune. But 
this were to set limits to the domain 
of the poet, which we have said is 
boundless. Beyond the utmost range 
of external nature, and above the cir- 
cumstances of man’s various life, and 
all the thrilling interests connected 
with them, is the sovereign mind of 
man, revolving all things; and there 
too the poet is privileged to range, to 
discover what a poet alone can see, to 
tell what a poet alone can utter. Who 
has given us so sublime a view of this 
province of the poet, as he whose latest 
published work we are now about to 
review? In that wonderful extract 
from the conclusion of the first book 
of the Recluse, which he gives in the 
preface to the Excursion, he says :— 


« All strength—all terror, single or in bands, 
That ever was put forth in personal form— 
Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir 
Of shouting angels, and the empyreal 

thrones— 
I pass them unalarmed. Not Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams—can breed such fear 
and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 
Into our minds, into the mind of man— 
My haunt, and the main region of my song.” 


From the time he first began to 
write, until this day, the poetry of 
Wordsworth has been slowly, but stea- 
dily, and of late years with accelerated 
pace, advancing to the highest point of 
public respect. And wherefore this 
slowness and hesitation ? Why had so 
much reluctance of taste, as it were, to 
be overcome? Why had so much of 
the light rubbish of ridicule to be clear- 
ed away, before the name and fame 
of Wordsworth could stand confessed 
upon the loftiest pinnacle of the tem- 
ah of poetic fame? The reasons are 
manifold, and we shall attempt to in- 
dicate a few of them. In the first 
place, it was because he deliberately 
chose for the haunt and main region 
of his song a height of serious contem- 
plation, up to which the many and 
the hasty cannot attain ; and as he led 
the minds of his readers rather into 
habits of religious reverence of an ab- 
stract kind, than into those positive 
religious truths which Cowper was 
wont to insist upon, the devout for a 
long time regarded his works rather 
with suspicion than with favour. Again, 
he set at nought all the habits of asso- 
ciation which had been formed in lite- 
rature. He was the founder of a new 
school; and though much good has no 
doubt resulted from his irregularities, 
yet he suffered the common fate of 
those who will not go with the stream, 
and who have not the power to compel 
the stream to go with them. He set 
out with the theory not only that com- 
mon words were the best for the ex- 
pression of excited or poetic feeling, 
but that in people of common and low 
condition the loftiest thoughts might 
be found ; and that in association with 
the circumstances of their lives, might 
be brought forward all that is touch- 
ing and terrifying, all that is sublime 
and beautiful, in the world around us, 
or in the intellect of man! He says: — 


“ Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love, and 
Hope, 


And melancholy Fear, subdued by faith ; 
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Of blessed consolations in distress ; 

Of moral strength and intellectual Power ; 
Of Joy in widest commonalty spread ; 

Of the individual Mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 

To Conscience only, and the law supreme 
Of that Intelligence which governs all— 
I sing.” 


Of nothing nobler could he have 
sought to sing; but with what persons 
did he think fit to associate that splen- 
did train of moral, philosophical, and 
poetic subjects? Why, with a retired 
redlar—* a vagrant merchant under a 

eavy load,’ ‘who supplied rustic wants, 
or pleased rustic fancies with the con- 
tents of his pack, until, provision for 
his own wants having been obtained, 
he retired upon his savings and his 
philosophy, to instruct, by his wisdom 
and experience, those who had the 
happiness to converse with him. Now 
there is nothing in the abstract nature 
of things to forbid a poet from creat- 
ing a pedlar, and endowing him with 
dheeshts as sublime as his condition is 


humble. He may give him a hardy 


intellect, and moral feelings strength- 
ened and braced by breathing i in con- 
tent the keen and wholesome 
poverty. He 


air of 
may describe him as 
attending to his trade so as to make 
money, and at the same time being a 
lone enthusiast in the woods and fields, 
keeping in solitude and solitary thought 
his mind in a just equipoise of love. 
The poet has no doubt a right to do 
this if he pleases, and to make his 
lowly merchant utter as noble truths 
as ever were uttered by philosopher, 
in language of the finest poetry; but 
in doing this he directly wars with the 
common associations of men’s minds, 
and he must therefore expect a storm 
of opposition and of ridicule. It cer- 
tainle was a wilful thing of Words- 
worth to choose a pedlar, “among the 
hills of Athol born,” for his philosophic 
hero; for since common experience as- 
sociates (not unjustly) thoughts the 
very reverse of generous, and grand, 
and philosophical, with such men and 
with their office, it required a break- 
ing down of such associations, and an 
entirely new conception of the facts, 
feelings, and circumstances of a ped- 
lar’s Tite, before it was possible to 
admit him in the character with which 
Wordsworth had clothed him. 

But though, in this great and not- 
able instance, Wordsworth may have 
carried his system too far, he has done 
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incalculable good by teaching thou- 
sands who otherwise had not been 
taught that useful lesson, to associate 
the noble in thought with the simple 
in circumstances; to believe that there 
may be, and that there ought to be, 
« plain living and high thinking ;” and 
that as the lord of thousands a- year 
may be, and very often is, a creature 
of mean and grovelling spirit, with no 
conceptions to lift him above the low- 
est of the low, so the poorest may be 
rich in elevated thoughts, and that 


* A virtuous household, though exceeding poor, 
Austere and grave, and fearing God,” 


possesses a true dignity, which volup- 
tuous princes in their palaces cannot 
achieve. Wordsworth has taught, with 
more effect than any one before him 
had taught, that there is a presence 
and a power of greatness open to all 
who behold the stars come out above 
their heads; and that to the feeling 
heart the meanest flower that blows 
can bring thoughts that often lie too 
deep for tears. For this cause, bless 
ings be with his name. But he has 
pronounced his own benediction :— 


* Blessings be with them and eternal praise, 
The Povts, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays." 


The poem, now first published in the 
goodly tome before us, contains about 
nine thousand lines of blank verse, di- 
vided into fourteen books. It was 
completed some five-and-forty years 
ago, when the author was thirty- five 
years old, his genius matured by re- 
flection, and his intellectual character 
fixed and determined. We may ex- 
pect, then, to find the full fruitage of 
the poetic faculty he possessed, and 
herein no reader capable of appreciat- 
ing the highest order of poetry will be 
disappointed. But he will also find 
more of the eccentricities of this great 
author than his own later judgment 
would probably have approved. ‘There 
are many heavy and prosaic passages, 
and some matters of familiar, and not 
very important, narrative are given 
with a solemnity which cannot but 
provoke a smile. But these are but 
casual clouds floating in the pure Words. 
worthian sky. Ever and anon, he 
springs from level talk or ponderous 
triviality into the most glorious heights 
of poetry, and we hear, as it were, a 
voice of more than mortal music re- 
verberated from the mountains, and 
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filling the valleys with sounds of me- 
lody sweeter than the full of their own 
rivers. But why was this poem left 
for five-and-forty years unpublished ? 
It was, we presume, because the au- 
thor considered it to be in some sort 
of a personal character; and though 
he did not seem at any time to be 
much afraid of indirect egotism, yet 
he may have thought that becoming 
modesty required this poem should be 
left for posthumous publication. He 


says of it (Book III.) :— 


“ A traveller I am, 
Whose tale is only of himself; even so, 
So be it, if the pure of heart be prompt 
To follow, and if thou, my honoured friend, 
Who in these thoughts art ever at my side, 
Support, as heretofore, my fainting steps.” 


The friend thus apostrophised was 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, to whom the 
whole poem is addressed. It is called, 
in the title-page, “‘ A Biographical 
Poem,” and also “* The Growth of a 
Poet's Mind.” Probably the author 
considered it to be such a history, be- 
cause he had noted in it those incidents 
and reflections which seemed to him- 
self to mark certain epochs of his men- 
tal progress. Any one, however, who 
shall expect to discover, from this poet- 
ical autobiography, the way in which 
a@ poetic mind may be built up of such 
structure and dimensions as the mind of 
Wordsworth, will certainly be some- 
what disappointed. There is nothing 
here to contravene the ancient canon— 

vetu nascitur, non fit. Wordsworth 
was a poet, because God gave him the 
poetic faculty in large measure, and 
the peculiarities of his genius were fos- 
tered by his taste for retirement, and 
his disposition to hold communion with 
external nature, and with his own 
deeply-meditative soul, rather than 
with the minds of other men, and the 
thoughts and business of the world. 
In the second book of the Prelude he 
tells us :— 

“* My seventeenth year was come, 
And whether from this habit, rooted now 
So deeply in my mind, or from excess 
In the great social principle of life, 
Coercing all things into sympathy, 
To unorganic natures were transferred 
My own enjoyments ; or the power of truth, 
Coming in revelation, did converse 
With things that really are; I at this time 
Saw blessings spread around me like a sea. 
Thus, while the days flew by, and years 
passed on, 
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From nature and her overflowing soul 

I had received so much, that all my thoughts 

Were steeped in feeling; I was only then 

Contented, when, with bliss ineffable, 

I felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er all that moves, and all that seemeth still; 

O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 

And human knowledge, to the human eye 

Invisible, yet liveth to the heart ; 

Orer all that leaps, and runs, and shouts, and 
sings, 

Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 

Beneath the wave—yea, in the wave itself 

And mighty depth of waters. Wonder not 

If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 

Communing in this sort through earth and 
heaven 

With every form of creature, as it looked 

Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 

Of adoration, with an eye of love. 

One song they sang, and it was audible, 

Most audible, then, when the fleshly ear, 

O’ercome by humblest prelude of that strain, 

Forgot her functions, and slept undisturbed.” 


These lines have, perhaps, a little of 
the heaviness, and we think we may, 
with truth, add, a little of the obscu- 
rity, which not unfrequently belongs 
to Wordworth’s narrative manner ; 
but as soon as he leaves narrative, and 
soars into poetic speculation, then what 
a glorious burst of elevated song pours 
from his lofty muse! The following is 
in continuation of the passage above 
quoted :— 


“Tf this be error, and another faith 
Find easier access to the pious mind, 
Yet were I grossly destitute of all 
Those human sentiments that make this earth 
So dear, if I should fail with grateful voice 
To speak of you, ye mountains, and ye lakes 
And sounding cataracts, ye mists and winds 
That dwell among the hills where I was born. 
If in my youth I have been pure in heart— 
If, mingling with the world, I am content 
With my own modest pleasures, and have 

lived 
With God and Nature communing, removed 
From little enmities and low desires— 
The gift is yours: if, in‘these times of fear, 
This melancholy waste of hopes o’erthrown : 
If, ’mid indifference and apathy, 
And wicked exultation when good men 
On every side fall off, we know not how, 
To selfishness, disguised in gentle names 
Of peace and quiet and domestic love, 
Yet mingled not unwillingly with sneers 
On visionary minds; if, in this time 
Of dereliction and dismay, I yet 
Despair not of our nature, but retain 
A more than Roman confidence, a faith 
That fails not, in all sorrow my support, 
The blessing of my life—the gift is yours, 
Ye winds and cataracts !—'tis yours, 
Z 
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Ye mountains!—thine, O Nature! Thou 
hast fed 

My lofty speculations; and in thee, 

For this uneasy heart of ours, I find 

A never-failing principle of joy 

And purest passion.” 


It is difficult to imagine a grander 
strain than this, or a more perfectly 
bard-like exultation in a near com- 
munion with the soul of nature. It 
may be objected, as it has long been 
to much of W — 8 poetry, that 
its philosophy is Pantheistic. This 
does seem to have been the sentiment 
of the poet's mind, but he never 
sought to teach it as a religion which 
should take the place of Christian 
verities. In whatever dreams of ima- 
gination he may have indulged, he 
never, either by precept or by e xample, 
gave any encouragement to depart 
from Christian faith or practice, but, 
on the contrary, supported both the 
one and the other with all the weight 
of his personal example, while ‘his 
poetical works seemed to acknowledge 


a continual sense of the presence of 


eperiinel power manifested either in 
the stupe sndous magnificence or the 
exquisite simplicity “of nature. And 
in respect to this poetical appreciation 
of natural objects, it should be observed, 
that though many other poets have 
felt, and he ave made others feel, the 
influence of such objects in some de- 
gree, yet no other poet seems to have 
had the extreme delicacy of sensibility 
in this respect that Wordsworth had, 
or to have exhibited so deep a passion 
of love for the awful and the beautiful. 
In poetical fervour he could not ex- 
ceed Burns, nor in lyrical sweetness 
equal him; but in comparing these 
poets, and. the genius which respec- 
tively distinguished each, while we are 
led to marv el at the variety of excel- 
lence which poetry aflords when dif- 
ferent minds dwell upon the same 
theme, yet we must confess that, both 
in the massiveness and grandeur of his 
conceptions, and in the refined deli- 
cacy of his perception, Wordsworth is 
greatly superior. This we must ac- 
knowledge, even while proclai Liming 
that Burns seems a more genuine, un- 
sophisticated, spontaneous poet of na- 
ture than his philosophical successor, 
besides that he took nature in phases 
more familiar to ordinary minds than 
Wordsworth did, and the associa- 
tions of his fancy were more level 
to general apprehension, and more 


closely connected with ordinary sym- 
athies. 

The allusions in the above-quoted 
yassage to the melancholy waste of 
faoar overthrown, the defections of 
good men, and the exultation of bad, 
have reference to the course of events 
after the great French Revolution, 
towards the ‘close of last century. Of 
that outburst of the spirit of liberty, 
which, being under no moral guidance, 
soon became the most frantic explo- 
sion of wickedness and cruelty that 
ever disgraced a civilised age, Words- 
worth was at the beginning an ardent 
admirer; and he appears not to have 
quite lost hope of it, even when many 
who had been friendly to it began to 
fall off in weariness or in dread. In 
many parts of the poem we find that 
deep disgust at abuses, and that ar- 
dent, enthusiastic belief in the possi- 
bility of replacing them by a kind of 
poetical perfection, which, no doubt, 
were the cause of the poet’s sympathy 
with the ‘ patriots” in France, so 
long as circumstances left it possible 
for him to believe that the French 
were really seeking for liberty and 
justice. But when he found’ them 
ready to become, and actually becom- 
ing, the instruments of a military 
tyrant, and ruthlessly robbing other 
nations of the freedom which they had 
pretended to desire for themselves, 
then his sympathy with the French 
was at an end. He lived to believe 
that liberty and justice were more 
likely to be found under a system of 
authoritative government, based upon 
sound and settled principles, than un- 
der the sway of those specious con- 
trivances to which knots ot’ ambitious 
adventurers give the name of ¢* liberal 
measures,” or under the dominion of 
passionate decrees, suggested by dema- 
gogues and affirmed by mobs. 

Proceeding from school to Cam- 
bridge, the poet philosophises with 
much severity upon what he saw 
there; but first he gives some narra- 
tive, which, as it illustrates the livelier 
attempts of the poem, we shall tran- 
scribe, though we must confess our 
fear that the smile which the lines may 
provoke will not be likely to be a 
smile of admiration :— 


“T roamed 
Delighted through the motley spectacle ; 
Gowns grave or gaudy, doctors, students, 
streets, 
Courts, cloisters, flocks of churches, gate- 
ways, towers ; 
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Migration strange for a stripling of the hills, 
A northern villager. 

- « « « Asif the change 
Had waited on some fairy’s wand, at once 
Behold me rich in moneys, and attired 
In splendid garb, with hose of silk, and hair 
Powdered like rimy trees, when frost is keen. 
My lordly dressing-gown, I pass it by, 
With other signs of manhood that supplied 
The lack of beard. The weeks went round- 

ly on, 

With invitations, suppers, wine and fruit— 
Smooth housekeeping within, and all without 
Liberal, and suiting gentleman’s array.” 


The poet did not give himself with 
much intensity of purpose to college 
studies :— 


“ Of college labours, of the lecturer's room, 

All studded round as thick as chairs could 
stand 

With loyal students faithful to their books, 

Half-and-half idlers, hardy recusants 

And honest dunces—of important days, 

Examinations, when the man was weighed 

As in a balance! of excessive hopes, 

Tremblings withal, and commenable fears, 

Small jealousies, and triumphs good or bad, 

Let others that know more speak as they 
know. 

Such glory was but little sought by me, 

And little won.” 


He confesses, however, that he had 
at the time some qualms about his fu- 
ture worldly maintenance; but it is 
remarkable how fortunate he appears 
to have been in this respect. A little 
sufficed for a man brought up with 
frugal habits, who, when he travelled 
abroad or at home, trusted to his feet, 
and carried his wardrobe in a knap- 
sack. Buta friend, Mr. Raisley Calvert, 
who died young, left W ordsworth £100 
a-year, because he saw th: at, though he 
had very great ability, he was by no 
means likely to be able to make £100 
a-year for himself. And thus it ap- 
pears that, from 1790 to 1802, when 
he married and settled in Westmore- 
land, Wordsworth did little else than 
roam about in the most beautiful parts 
not only of England but of Europe, 
and store his mind with the images, 
and his heart with the love, which then 
and after wards he poured out in poetry. 

Here is the account of his actual 
education—self-education, even at col- 
leye—and nobler passages of poetry 
than those lines afford we are not 
likely soon to see again :— 


“ Whate’er of terror, or of love, 
Or beauty, nature’s daily face put on 
From transitory passion, unto this 
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I was as sensitive as waters are 

To the sky’s influence in a kindred mood 

Of passion: was obedient as a lute 

That waits upon the touches of the wind. 

Unknown, unthought of, yet was I most 
rich— 

I had a world about me—'twas my own; 

I made it, for it only lived to me, 

And to the God who sees into the heart. 

Such sympathies, though rarely were betrayed 

By outward gestures and by visible looks : 

Some called it madness—so indeed it was, 

If child-like fruitfulness in passing joy, 

If steady words of thoughtfulness, matured 

To inspiration, sort with such a name; 

If prophecy be madness ; if things viewed 

By poets in old time, and, higher up, 

By the first men, earth’s first inhabitants, 

May in these tutored days no more be seen 

With undisordered sight. But leaving this, 

It was no madness, for the bodily eye, 

Amid my strongest workings, evermore 

Was searching out the lines of difference, 

As they lie hid in all external forms, 

Near or remote, minute or vast—an eye 

Which from a tree, a stone, a withered leaf, 

To the broad ocean and the azure heavens, 

Spangled with kindred multitudes of stars, 

Could find no surface where its power 
might sleep ; 

Which spoke perpetual logic to my soul, 

And by an unrelenting agency, 

Did bind my feelings even as in a chain.” 


At that time, however, it was only 
when alone that the musing spirit fell 
upon the future poet. His heart, he 
says, was social, and loved idleness and 
He recalls, in splendid verse, the 
names of poets who had been at Cam- 
bridge before him, and thence pro- 
ceeds to tell his vision of what a uni- 
versity should be, with stately groves, 
and majestic edifices, and not wanting 
a corresponding dignity within. Alas! 
how is any such vision to be realised ? 
The grove and the edifice are indeed 
within the power of the artist, but who 
shall give dignity to pedantry or fri- 
volity, or who shall so govern the pride 
of youth, and the audacity of wealth, 
as to make grave and gentle students 
of those who have just escaped from 
the restraints of school, with the deter- 
mination to obtain as much pleasure 
as they can from increased liberty of 
action, and an augmented allowance 
of money? Beautiful, however, most 
beautiful, is the poet's description of 
what a university might be, could the 
dreams of a poet be realised. Even 
he, however, is obliged to break off 
thus :— 

“ Alas! alas! 
In vain for such solemnity I looked ; 
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Mine eyes were crossed by butterflies, ears 
vexed 

By chattering popinjays ; the inner heart 

Seemed trivial, and the impresses without 

Of a too gaudy region.” 


After the university, we have the 
summer vacation, its rambles, and its 
amusements, full of the freshness which 
he tells us he found at that time in 
human life. ‘Then a book on the sub- 
ject of “ Books,” which is certainly 
best when it leaves criticism to open 
the pages of the book of nature. ‘The 
return to Cambridge, and a journey 
to the Alps, a residence in London, a 
residence in France, continued through 
three books, a poetic dissertation on 
Imagination and Taste, in two books, 
a retrospect and a conclusion, make 
up this autobiographic poem, which is 
rather a chain of reflections than an 
autobiography, in any strict sense of 
the word. 

In spite of the heavy passages—in 
spite of the somewhat cumbrous gra- 
vity with which trivial matters are 
sometimes narrated or discussed—~—in 
spite of the absence of that graceful 
ease, and occasional humour, which 
Cowper’s blank verse so eminently 

ossesses, the poem of the Prelude 

as the strongest claims to the re- 
spectful admiration of the reflecting 
portion of the public. The finer pas- 
sages have all the grandeur of the 
Excursion, with, as it seems to us, 
more vigour, and buoyancy, and fresh 
delight of composition. When the 
poet takes up a strain congenial to 
him, he seems to go on rejoicing in 
his strength, and pealing out tone after 
tone of rising grandeur and increasing 
melody. One great charm of the book 
is the ardour of the friendship over 
and over again expressed for Cole- 
ridge. In one place he breaks out 
thus :— 

“T have thought 
Of thee, thy learning, gorgeous eloquence, 
And all the strength and plumage of thy 
youth, 
Thy subtle speculations, toils abstruse 
Among the schoolmen, and Platonic forms 
Of wild ideal pageantry, shaped out 
From things well matched or ill, and words 
for things, 

The self-created sustenance of a mind 
Debarred from Nature’s living images, 
Compelled to be a life unto herself, 
And unrelentingly possessed by thirst 

Of greatness, love, and beauty.” 


Coleridge had gone to the Mediter- 
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ranean for the recovery of his health, 
and thus his friend addresses him :— 


“ A lonely wanderer art thou gone, by pain 
Compelled, and sickness, at this latter day, 
This sorrowful reverse for all mankind. 

I feel for thee, must utter what I feel: 

The sympathies erewhile in part discharged, 

Gather afresh, and will have vent again : 

My own delights do scarcely seem to me 

My own delights; the lordly Alps them- 
selves, 

Those rosy peaks from which the morning 
looks 

Abroad on many nations, are no more 

For me that image of pure gladsomeness 

Which they were wont to be. Through kin- 
dred scenes 

For purpose, at a time, how different! 

Thou takest thy way, carrying the heart 
and soul 

That Nature gives to poets, now by thought 

Matured, and in the summer of their strength. 

Oh! wrap him in your shades, ye giant woods 

On Etna’s side; and thou, O flowery field 

Of Enna! is there not some nook of thine 

From the first play-time of the infant world 

Kept sacred to restorative delight, 

When from afar invoked by anxious love ?” 


This seems to us to be a passage of 
great fervour, sweetness, and dignity. 

The two books on ‘Imagination 
and Taste,” though frequently less 
distinct, and less easily understood 
than will be found agreeable to readers 
even of an inquiring spirit, have in 
them, nevertheless, much mental phi- 
losophy of the highest interest. He 
commences by shewing how nature 
teaches wisdom to those of an obser- 
vant eye and a feeling heart. The 
motions of delight that haunt the sides 
of the green hills, and the subtle in- 
tercourse of breezes and soft airs with 
‘breathing flowers” might, he says, if 
feelingly watched, teach man’s haughty 
race— 


“Tow, without injury, to take, to give 
Withcut offence,” 


The breezes which bend the com- 
plying beads of lordly pines, or shift 
the stupendous clouds through the 
whole compass of the sky, shew the 
wondrous influence of power gently 
used. But the happiness which this 
didactic dominion of Nature at first 
gave him, suffered, it seems, an inter- 
ruption. The intellectual power which 
fostered love and dispensed truth, and 
which diffused over men and things 
(where reason yet might hesitate”) 
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prophetic sympathies of genial faith, 
gave way under the pressure of the 
times, and the disastrous issues of those 
events from which fervent and enthu- 
siastic men had expected so much 
good. He became dissatisfied with his 
kind, and the sense of love and frater- 
nity suffered an eclipse :— 


* Dare I avow that wish was mine to see, 

And hope that future times would surely 
see 

The man to come parted, as by a gulf, 

From him who had been; that I could no 
more 

Trust the elevation which had made me one 

With the great family that still survives 

To illuminate the abyss of ages past. 

Sage, warrior, patriot, hero; for it seemed 

That their best virtues were not free from 
taint, 

Of something false and weak, that could 
not stand 

The open eye of reason.” 


Under this strong impression of dis- 
appointment and distrust, he unsoulled 
by syllogism and severe logic 


* Those mysteries of being which have made, 
And shall continue evermore to make 
Of the whole human race one brotherhood.” 


Nor was this all; for under the do- 
minion of that less spiritual taste which 
now possessed him, he began to look 
at the visible universe with a micro- 
scopic eye, and, as we gather from his 
description, with a kind of artistic 
fastidiousness :— 


“ Although a strong infection of the age 
Was never much my habit—giving way 
To a comparison of scene with scene; 
Bent over much on superficial things ; 
Pampering myself with meagre novelties 
Of colour and proportion.” 


This is a remarkable confession from 
Wordsworth. ‘They who have learned 
from him so much of the deep senti- 
ment which natural objects can impart 
to the mind, will be surprised to hear 
that the time was when he occupied 
himself with that study of nature which 
belongs rather to the painter than the 
poet :— 

** To the moral power, 
The affections, and the spirit of the place 
Insensible.” 


But still, though a mere superficial, 
he was yet as ardent an admirer of 
nature as ever, In proceeding with 
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the description of his then state of 

mind, there is a singularly beautiful 

transition (though abrupt) to a woman's 

right view of those things which he, 

through a false and shallow refinement, 

had ceased to contemplate as he 

ought :— 

“My delights 

(Such as they were) were sought insatiably. 

Vivid the transport—vivid, though not pro- 
found ; 

I roamed from hill to hill, from rock to rock, 

Still craving combinations of new forms. 

New pleasure, wider empire for the sight, 

Proud of her own endowments, and rejoiced 

To lay the inner faculties asleep. 

Amid the turns and counterturns, the strife 

And various trials of our complex being, 

As we grow up, such thraldom of that sense 

Seems hard to shun. And yet I knew a 
maid, 

Ayoung enthusiast, who escaped these bonds ; 

Her eye was not the mistress of her heart ; 

Far less did rules prescribed by passive taste, 

Or barren intermeddling subtleties, 

Perplex her mind ; but wise as women are 

When genial circumstance hath fuvoured 
them, 

She welcomed what was given, and craved 
no more. 

Whate’er the scene presented to her view, 

That was the best—to that she was attuned 

By her benign simplicity of life ; 

And through a perfect happiness of soul, 

Whose variegated feelings were in this 

Sisters, that they were each some new de- 
light. 

Birds in the bower, and lambs in the green 
field, 

Could they have known her, would have 
loved ; methought 

Her very presence such a sweetness breathed, 

That flowers, and trees, and even the silent 
hills, 

And everything she looked on, should have 
had 

An intimation how she bore herself 

Towards them, and to all creatures. 
delights 

In such a being ; for her common thoughts 

Are piety, her life is gratitude.” 


God 


How inexpressibly delightful is this 
portraiture! Ah, it is our human 
sympathies that are strongest still ; 
and whatever admiration, whatever 

rofound serenity of joy we may have 
in the poet’s association of the grand 
and beautiful in nature with the lights 
of reason, and the more sublime aspi- 
rations of a pure abstract philosophy, 
yet our hearts and our eyes fill most 
readily, when that which is gentle, 
good, and kind, and therefore wise, in 
man or woman, is brought before us 
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in happy combination with nature’s 
loveliness. The purity—the domestic 
purity we may cal it—of Wordsworth’s 

descriptions of woman, entitle him to 
all the favourable regard with which 
he is contemplated by the womanly 
intellect of his country. We do not 
seek to disparage the passionate strains 
in which Burns, Moore, and Byron 
have sung their devoted admiration, 
yet who would not rather have his 
daughter or sister praised in such lines 
as the following, than in any that 
Burns, Moore, or Byron ever wrote ? 


“‘T saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too! 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records; promises as sweet ; 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 

* . . « . 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 
A perfect woman nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light.” 


But this is a digression. Words- 


worth tells us that the degradation of 
his taste into critical examination of 


mere outward forms, was transient :— 


“ T shook the habit off 
Entirely and for ever, and again 
In nature’s presence stood, as now I stand, 
A sensitive being, a creative soul.” 


His sympathy with nature was com- 
a restored, but either from never 
1aving quite shaken off the disappoint- 


ment regarding human progress, which 


the course of events in the French 
Revolution had occasioned, or because 
in his mountain retirement he looked 
with a more severe judgment upon 
men, than those in closer intercourse 
with the busy world are wont to do, 
he certainly never did largely sympa- 
thise with other thinkers of his own 
time, and still less with other writers. 
Perhaps the more accurate way of 
stating the truth is to say, that he did 
form a judgment, while men who live 
in the world do not take the trouble to 
do so, but go with the set to which 
they happen to belong; saying every 
day flattering things which they do 
not think, either from a mere habit of 
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saying them, or from a belief that the 
manners of the world render it neces- 

sary or becoming so to do, It is very 
true that a man in comparative soli- 
tude may permit to himself the habit 
of being too coldly critical, but it is 
no less true that literary men of the 
world are apt to be but too tolerant of 
successful genius, no matter what evil 
things may be associated with it. One 
can ses arcely i imagine a more marked 
contrast than that which subsisted 
between Scott and Wordsworth in this 
respect. Scott's good nature, and his 
toleration of ability and good intention, 

were boundless. He did not think 
literature of such importance, but that 
irregularities in it of almost any kind 
might be pardoned. Wordsworth had 
higher views of the importance of 
literature, and could not bear what 
seemed to him to degrade so high a 
calling as that of the literary man. He 
was, therefore, most undoubte dly, far 
less “liberal” than Scott, and he was 
also, in this respect, less agreeable to 
the many ; but it is not to be inferred 
from ein that he was less just, or 
that he less worthily supported the 
dignity of literature. Upon this ques- 
tion, however, most persons will form 
their judgment according to their own 
temperament, and perhaps according 
to their own success in life. Words- 
worth might have been a much more 
distinguished man in society, and a 
more successful man in the world— 
that is, a richer man, and of more con- 
sideration and influence in London, if 
he had not had a pride of judgment 
and of feeling, which kept him aloof 
from such things. Of all men of his 
time he most cultivated imaginative 
literature for its own sake, and least 
for the sake of popularity and money. 
In literature he was difficult to please, 
and sparing of praise. Unlike other 
men, he was often impatie nt even of 
praise himself, for it frequently was 
based upon grounds which he thought 
erroneous or contemptible. One ex- 
tract more, however, that he may him- 
self describe what he was :— 


‘*T had been taught to reverence a Power 
That is, the visible quality and shape 

And image of right reason ; that matures 
Her processes by steadfast laws; gives birth 
To no impatient or fallacious hopes, 

No heat of passion or excessive zeal, 

No vain conceits ; provokes to no quick turns 
Of self-applauding intellect, but trains 

To meekness, and exalts by humble faith ; 
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Holds up before the mind, intoxicate 

With present objects and the busy dance 

Of things that pass away, a temperate 
shew 

Of objects that endure; and by this course 

Disposes her, when over fondly set 

On throwing off incumbrances, to seek 

In man, and in the frame of social life, 

Whate’er there is desirable and good 

Of kindred permanence, unchanged in form 

And function, or, through strict vicissitude 

Of life and death revolving. Above all 

Were re-established now those watchful 

thoughts, 

Which, seeing little worthy or sublime 

In what the historian’s pen so much delights 

To blazon—power and energy detached 

From moral purpose—early tutored me 

To look with feelings of fraternal love 

Upon the unassuming things that hold 

A silent station in this beauteous world.” 


The attentive reader of the last eight 
lines will plainly discover the secret of 
Wordsworth’s cold appreciation of or- 
dinary literature, and his slight sympa- 
thy with literary men in general. He 
looked for something worthy or sub- 
lime—he looked for a moral purpose, 
as well as that power and energy which 


Ir was on a raw evening in December, 
183—, just after dusk, that a wild- 
looking, haggard man entered a little 
hovel near the side of'a by-road between 
Hollywood and Esear, in the Queen's 
County. 

«Well, what have you got?” cried a 
shrill voice from the interior of the hut, 
which proceeded from a woman crouch- 
ing over a turf fire, burning dimly, from 
the damp of the material placed on 
it. 

‘Ye got nothing ?” she asked again, 
not having received an answer to her 
former query. 

** Nothing !” was the sullen rejoinder, 
as the man, approaching the fire, drew 
a broken stool to him and sat down 
amongst the ashes; on one side of him 
the female half sitting, half lying against 
the corner of the recess in which was 
the fire, her covering being a thin, torn 
blanket on her shoulders, and a ragged 
black petticoat about her loins. Oppo- 
site to her were two little children, from 
about three to five years, the younger 
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are the grand characteristics of genius. 
Need we say that of this he found 
little. 

Upon the whole, the book before us, 
though often obscure, abounds with 
instruction and with elevated poetry. 
We have extracted much, and yet we 
feel reluctant to forbear culling more 
flowers from so splendid a garden. 
When we turn over the book, we are 
struck more and more with passages 
which seem to come like streams of 
light upon the mountain-tops, and to 
reveal beautiful heights of the mind of 
man, which, without the aid of this 
great poet, we had never been able to 
see. We have by no means extracted 
the finest passages of the book, being 
anxious rather to give, as far as our 
limits would permit, a notion of its 
general plan, and its general merits, 
than to cull the most striking passages 
ofthe poem. Though the work affords 
plenty of occasion for critical fault-find- 
ing, we yet feel satisfied that, such as 
it is, it will elevate even the fame of 
Wordsworth. Greater praise than this 
we cannot bestow. 





altogether naked; the other with a 
ragged piece of linen hanging about it ; 
both crouched over the burning turf, 
looking up to the man with their dark, 
inquiring eyes. 

Afterashort silence, the woman again 
addressed her husband, for such was 
the relation of the parties— 

«* An’ did ye get no work?” 

«* The sorra bit.” 

«* Was’nt Mr. Rawson at home?” 

*¢ He was,” 

6 Well 2?” 

The man made no answer but asked— 

«« Where’s the ould pot?” 

The woman sprung to her feet, and 
brought over an old pot, with a trian- 
gular piece broken out of the side. 

‘* Well, honey,” she said, in a sooth- 
ing voice. 

The man put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out a dead fowl, with the 
neck twisted. The children uttered a 
ery of delight. 

** Here, Pather,” said the woman, 
‘‘ go an’ wash the pot, and bring some 
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clane wather out of the hole—half-full, 
Pather.” 

The urchin darted off. 

The man had by this time drawn 
some turnips out of his other pockct, 
and handed them to her. 

“Yer a good man the day, Pather 
Kennedy. We have something, at any 
rate.” 

And she busied herself in cutting up 
the turnips, and put them and the fowh, 
unplucked, on the fire, when the boy 
brought in the pot. 

«¢ Tell us, Pather, agra, how did ye 
get it?” she said, putting on more turf, 
and again cowering over the fire. 

«‘ Let me alone,” he said, harshly; 
“« ye have it—there; isn’t that enough 
for ye ?” 

** Had Rawson no work,” she conti- 
nued, changing the subject. 

“‘No he hadn’t; yet he tuk in the 
two Byrnes last week. He gave me 
a penny, and tould me to go to the 

oor-house,” he added, with a scornful 
bat 

«Give us the penny,” she whined, 
coaxingly; ‘it'll do for male in the 
mornin’.” 

He looked at her for a moment. 

‘It’s not worth givin’ or houldin’,” 
he said, as he threw it to her. 

A noise was heard outside the 
door. 

** Here’s the childre,” she said. * Let 
none of yez say what’s in the pot.” 

A little girl entered, hardly better 
dressed than those before described: a 
ragged cotton frock, with a dirty hand- 
kerchief round her, was her only cover- 
ing; her age might be eight or twelve; 
from the emaciated state of her face— 
unnaturally pale from the glare of adim 
rush-light—it was not easy to form 
an exact idea. Her eyes were blue, her 
hair light—that colour which deepens 
to a pretty brown in womanhood. 

* Well, Grace, is that you?” said her 
father—the first uncalled words he had 
yet —_—. 

«‘ Yis, father dear, it’s me. Ah, bud 
it’s cowld,” she continued, getting be- 
tween the little ones at the fire. 

‘Did ye bring nothin’ wid ye,” cried 
her mother, sharply. 

‘It’s down the road,” she said; ‘‘ the 
sack was big, an’ I got tired, so I left 
it in the ditch, as I seen the light in the 
house, an’ knew father was here, an’ 
he'd go back and bring it in.” 

«¢ That I will, alannah,” replied the 
man, rising. ‘ Whereabouts is it?” 








«‘ Just at the ould mile-stone, this 
side of the bridge, down in the ditch.” 

It was speedily brought, and the con- 
tents emptied on the floor. Potatoes 
and skins of the same, the inside want- 
ing though, turnips, cabbage, bones, 
meal, and rags tumbled out. 

‘«’Haith, Grace, you're a wondher 
entirely,” said her mother, in a tone 
of commendation. 

**Ye’ve a good dale, Grace, darlint,” 
said her father, half mournfully. 

An’ didn’t stale a ha’porth there,” 
cried the little girl. 

‘Ye didn’t stale it; an’ how did ye 
get all this?—ye bought them, maybe?” 
asked her mother, with a sneer. 

“‘No, mother; I went to a big house 
a long ways off, an’ the masther seen 
me first, an’ he brought me in to give 
me a bit in the kitchen; and thin the 
misthress gave me the ould duds, an’ 
the servants the rest; an’ *y 

**An’ what ?” said her mother, seeing 
her hesitate. 

‘‘An’ the little one gev me this”— 
showing a sixpence as she spoke. 

The mother snatched it from her. 

*‘Arrah, Grace, bud yer a rale dar- 
lint the day.” 

Her father drew her towards him, 
and kissed her. 

“Ye stole nothin’ the day, thin, 
alannah machree ?” he asked. 

The girl did not answer; she fixed 
her large eyes on her father, as if she 
sought silently to tell him something. 

The mother turned round— 

‘* Answer yer father, will ye ?—have 
ye nothin’ more ?” 

The girl drew out of her bosom a 
handsome cap, all crumpled. 

**I stole this,” she said. 

The mother attempted to take it also. 

“TI got it as I was goin’ up to the 
big house, on the hedge near the 
avenue, an’ it belongs to thim, an’ I 
am goin’ to lave it back to-morrow,” 
said the girl, eagerly. 

“Lave it back, indeed!” cried her 
mother, standing up, and taking it 
from her. ‘A bran new cap, I de- 
clare !—the lady’s, I’m sure !—lace an’ 
fine ribbon!—lave it back? ‘Haith 
yer no sich fool.” 

‘*Ah, mother!” pleaded the little 
girl, «‘they’re good people—ye wouldn’t 
stale from thim yerself; sure they 
gave me all thim; and there was a 
poor ould man wint up after me, an’ 
maybe they'll think it’s him that took 
it, 
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‘¢ An’ let thim—who cares?” answer- 
ed her mother, still examining the cap. 

“Ah, mother, darlin’! give it to me, 
an’ I'll bring you somethin’ as good ; 
let me give ‘it back to the lady.’ 

* Divil a fut ye'll go wid it, there.” 

‘©Ye may as well give the child the 
sap,” said the husband. 

Ts itto have me ‘rested, and put 
in gaol, ye want, Pather?  Arrah, 
man, are ye a fool, at all, at all 2” 

This silenced him; but the child 
still importuned for the cap. 

“‘Go along wid ye,”:said her mo- 
ther, striking her; ‘go an’ blow the 
fire, till we ate our supper.” 

The girl whimpered, and proceeded 
to her task. 

Soon after a lad of thirteen or four- 
teen came in, with a sack on his back, 
which he threw on the floor as he 
caine in, 

‘* Well, Mick, acushla, yer welcome. 
What have ye to-night ?” 

“‘Faix ye have a bit o’ mate, an’ 
some piaties and cabbage from ould 
Worrell’s garden.” 

** An’ the mate, Mick, honey, 
did ye get it ?” 

“Oh, give me my supper first, an’ 
thin I'll tell you.” 

The pot was boiled by this time, or 
sufficiently so for them, and they took 
out the fowl, pulled off the feathers, 
and divided it between the father and 
mother, and the boy last named, giving 
a little bit to the girl, which the father 
added to from his share. The mother 
gave the little things some turnips, 
and told them to roast some potatoes 
for themselves in the ashes. 

*¢ Where's Ned, I wondher?” asked 
the father. 

«Bad luck to him,” said the mo- 
ther, ‘he’s always last, and nivir has a 
ha’porth ; and when he does get any- 
thing, it’s into throuble he brings us 
for it.” 

*« }fe’s so small,” urged the girl. 

*‘ Arrah don’t be talkin’; aint he as 
big as you?” said the mother, angrily. 

"The object of the conversation here 
appeared at the door—a little child of 
seven or eight years, with only a rag- 
ged pair of trowsers and an old shirt 
on him. 

He stood shivering at the door, 
with a little bagin his hand, empty ; 
one would think he had heard what 
they said. 

**Come in, Ned,” 
who first saw him, 


how 


said his sister, 
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««Well,” said his mother, savagely, 
‘*where’s what you got? — where’s 
your bag ?” 

«T couldn't get anything all day?” 
he whimpered. 

‘¢Ye dirty vagabone!” cried his 
mother, starting up, and cuffing him 
on the head and ears, *‘ is this the way 
yer to go on always? Ye’d rather be 
fed here for nothin,’ and do nothing for 
yerself; night after night the old story 
—the empty bag, an’ ‘I couldn't get 
anything.’ Were ye at Worrell’s?” 
she asked, fiercely. 

«I was,” he sobbed. 

**An’ ye could get nothin’?” she 
again asked. “ Will ye answer, ye 
bi: ickguard ?” she continued, as the 
boy cried on. 

‘We nivir take there,” 
again. 

‘* We!” she repeated after him, ‘‘an’ 
who’s we, ye omedhaun? Have I 
nivir tould you not? And why don't 
you take there?” she continued, mi- 
micking him, 

‘* Because,” said he again, still sob- 
bing, ‘they give us our dinner.” 

** And who’s us ?” 

‘“¢ Grace an’ me.” 

**Come, my man, none of yer nice 
humbug ; out wid ye, and don’t dar’ 
come in here without yer share. Come, 
be off.” 

*¢ Ah, mother!” cried Grace, spring- 
ing up, * don’ L ax him to go to- night— 
it’s could, an’ w et—don’ t ax him— 
sure he’s small.” 

‘*Lave me alone,” she cried, her 
anger rousing her—*‘ he must go. T’ll 
tache him to come in again this way. 
Out, ye cur!” 

** Let him ate a bit first, 
ther jewel.” 

«*Divil a taste, till he brings his 
bit. Come, out wid ye!” she shout- 
ed. 

‘¢ Arrah, Katty, can’t ye let the child 
alone,” said her husband. 

‘‘Hould yer tongue, and ate yer 
supper,” said she ; ; ‘and don’t crass 
me, I'd advise ye.’ 

The poor child stil lingered at the 
door—the mother rushed at him, and 
he disappeared. 

«Till go wid him,” 
about to follow. 

‘* Will ye?” said her mother, giving 
hera slap; ‘go sit down, an’ don’t stir 
again widout n my lave.” 

~The poor little girl sat down in the 
chimney-nook, sobbing bitterly, 


he sobbed 


thin, mo- 


cried Grace, 
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«Sure we had enough widout his 
share,” said the father. 

«¢ Much ye know,” answered his wife. 
Is that the way ye’d have me bring 
up the childre, in idleness—walkin’ 
about all day, an’ nothin’ home at 

night. Till tache them, I'll en- 
gage.’ 

They finished their meal, and lay 
down on some straw, covering them- 
selves with their clothes and rags 
of blankets. They all huddled to- 
gether—the children at their parents’ 

eet. They slept; Grace was still 
awake—still crying within herself. 
She got up softly, and looked out: dark 
as pitch and no sign of her little bro- 
ther! She crouched over the remains 
of the fire, and every few moments 
went to the door and looked out. Still 
the absent one came not. Grace look- 
ed at the wet turf, smouldering by de- 
grees to ashes; the half-burned sod, 
growing smaller and smaller, crumb- 
ling away—a little red here and there, 
just showing how it went ; at last twas 
out, and then a heap of ashes in its 
place—now warm, less warm, cold, and 
colder—till at last as cold as the clay 
floor it rested on. So Grace watched ; 
and in her grief forgot to keep alive 
the embers she had raked up from the 
ashes; each one burned slowly away 
and disappeared ; and so she watched, 
and, watching, slept. 

She dreamt. She thought her little 
brother came in, his little bag empty 
still, but all wet and black; the water 
running from his hair, and down his 
cheeks, and neck and little shirt—all 
wet ; and still he looked at her and 
smiled. She wandered in her dream: 
and his darling blue eyes looked into 
her’s, so happily, as they used to do 
long ago ; she wished tospeak, but could 
not ; and still he looked at her so plea- 
santly ; ; she tried to get up and go to 
him, and awoke crying. 

He was not there; but the first dawn 
of day streamed through the little win- 
dow. She put her hand where the 
fire had been—all heat gone—the ashes 
cold as stone. She was very cold her- 
self. She looked out again for Ned—no 
sign yet. ‘He'll soon come now,” 


she thought; the day-light still came 
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on; the stars one by one were lost. 
She went back to the house—all slept 
still; her mother, roused up by the 
draught from the open door, muttered 
to her to shut it, and slept again. 
Grace closed the door, and going to 
the little broken window-hole, still 
watched. Still the day dawns, brighter 
and brighter still. ‘Two men are com. 
ing down the road—they walk rather 

slowly —they are carrying a sack be- 
tween them ; ; they get over the ditch, 

into the bog opposite the hovel; one of 
them is young Worrell, and the other 
his servant-boy. 

‘*Tt’s not a sack they have—'tis a 
boy !—it must be Ned.” 

Grace rushed out; a few bounds 
brought her to the men—it was Ned. 
Oh! there was a scream, a long, long 
scream, and then another; and then 
the pent-up anguish of her soul found 
vent in tears. It was Ned, poor little 
Ned! The men laid him down—he 
was wet and dirty—his eyes shut—his 
face wet, and pale, and cold. Peor 
little boy—he was quite dead. And the 
little girl knelt by his side, and held 
his moist hand so cold, and kissed the 
dirt from his lips, and called for Ned, 
‘her brother, alannah machree!” “her 
brother jewel!” ‘her darling!” but 
Ned awakened not; and the men stood 
by and wiped the corner of their eyes 
with their coat-sleeves. 

The father had come out and the 
eldest boy; the former ran up and 
looked at the corpse—he said nothing ; 
he raised it in his arms and bore it to 
the house ; his wife still lay asleep ; he 
laid the body on the floor. 

«Get up!” he said to her, shaking 
her arm. 

«¢ Let me alone, will yez?” she cried, 
half asleep. 

«Get up!” he said, sternly, taking 
her in his arms, and putting her in a 
sitting posture. 

‘‘ Arrah bad luck ” She stopped, 
her eyes opened. There was the corpse 
at her feet, and the circle round it in 
silence. She burst into a loud cry, 
rocking herself to and fro. 

“* We found him in a bog hole near 
our house,” said young W orrell as he 
went away. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuere they were: the father with his 
arms folded, leaning against the wall, 
near the fire. place, looking with a stare 


of vacancy on the face of his dead 
child; the mother still sitting on the 
bed, whining, and rocking herself, with 
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her head on her knees; the two 
younger children kneeling on the straw 
at the foot of the bed, looking at the 
corpse ; the eldest son leaning against 
the door-sill, with his hand in his 
pocket, looking out listlessly on the 
beautiful morning ; and Grace knelt 
beside the body. She no longer cried 
aloud, but the tears rolled silently 
down her cheeks; the large drops one 
after another poured from her eyes ; 
she took one hand in her’s, and gs azed 
at the little pale face before her ; and 
then from time to time she put her 
other hand on his breast, or raised the 
closed eyelid, and then moved it 
quickly away, as the dull, cold eye 
met her view—that eye which used to 
smile so lovingly on her. Or she would 
open his lips ; whatever little red was 
in them once, quite blanched away ; 


and then another passionate burst of 


inward grief, as she kissed again and 
again that dear mouth, never more to 
press her’s in answer. At last the 
mother looked up. 

«* What’s the girl whinin’ for?” she 
asked, harshly. « Will that bring him 
back? Arrah, who let the fire out?” 
she continued, looking round at the 
hearth. Go along, Grace, and get 
some kindlin’ over at Micky Byrne’s ; 
sure we can’t stay here in the 
cowld.” 

A stifled sob escaped the child; 
she appeared as if she heard not. 

«Will ye go?” said her mother 
again, imperatively. ‘* God knows the 
little varmint is no loss, anyhow.” 

Grace, with a scream of agony, threw 
herself on the body. 

«¢ Ah, woman!” said her husband, 
“howld yer tongue. The poor gor- 
soon ’s gone; let him lie in pace.” 

The woman commenced an angry 
rejoinder, but changed it into her for- 
mer whine, as a step was heard ap- 
proaching the door, and a stout, re- 
spectable-looking man, followed by 
young Worrell, passed the boy at the 
door, and entered the hovel. 

‘*Och! Misther Worrell! Misther 
Worrell! Misther Worrell!” screamed 
the woman, rocking herself on the 
bed—‘‘ Och, my poor boy! an’ he’s 
gone from us, my fair-haired | little 
child! Oh, what'll I do ?—what’ll I 
do? Look at him, Misther Worrell, 
the little darlint. An’ he out lookin’ 
for a bit to ate, the cratur, and nivir 
kem near us, an’ we wondherin what 
was keepin’ him, An’ thin, dhrownedin 


a bog-hole. Oh, wirrasthrue! what'll 
become of me at all, at all?” 

The eyes of the good man addressed 
were full of tears, as he turned to the 
father, and said— 

«* Kennedy, I’m very sorry for you. 
It’s a sad accident; but sure it’s the 
Lord’s will. Mrs. Kennedy,” he con- 
tinued, “ don’t take on so—be re- 
signed to the will of Providence. It 
was a poor end for the little fellow. 
And Grace, dear, you have lost your 
companion. Send her up, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, in the course of the day, to my 
wife: I dare say she has something for 
you.” 

‘ Thankee, sir,” said the woman. 
May the Lord of heaven power a bles- 
sin’ on you and on yer family.” 

‘6 And, Kennedy,’ ’ continued Mr. 
Worrell, “you know we must have the 
coroner here ; just form, you know— 
accidental death, of course. Don’t look 
frightened, Mrs. Kennedy ; it’s only just 
a form—necessary, though, in a case of 
this sort. I’m going down to Escar, 
and I'll mention it to the police there. 
Maybe" the coroner will be here to- 
day; if not, it will be early in the 
morning. And you'll want a coffin, 
too, Kennedy: I'll just tell Jem 
Flynn, as I'm going down, to make 
one. And, Mrs. Kennedy,” he added, 
going, “don’t forget to send Grace 
down to our house.” 

** May the poor man’s blessin’ be wid 
you this day!” said Kennedy, warmly. 

‘«* May God’s blessin’ rest upon you 
an’ your’s for ever!” shouted Mrs. Ken- 
nedy after him. 

As soon as the footsteps were lost 
leaving the house, she turned to her 
husband— 

‘‘ Pather, man, sure you're not 
goin’ to stan’ there all day, are ye? 
Come, start off, agra; go over to 
Rawson’s, an’ tell them the story—an’ 
tell it well, mind. Ye'll get yer break- 
fast, anyway, and yer day’s work and 
dinner, too, I'll go bail. We'll not 
want you at the ‘quest. Come, man, 
go; we’ve nothin’ worth talkin’ of for 
breakfast here, and ye’ll be sure to get 
somethin’ there.” 

The man in silence took his hat, and 
went slowly out. 

‘* Come, Grace,” she resumed, in a 
milder tone than before, “ dart off to 
Micky Byrne’s for the kindlin’. There, 
run, and take the pot with you.” 

As the little girl went, she called 
her eldest son, and handed him the 
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sixpence that Grace had brought in 
the night before. 

‘“‘ Here, Mick avourneen, go up to 
the shop, and buy a twopenny loaf, a 
pen’orth of butter, a pen’orth of sugar, 
three-hap’orth of tay, and a hap’orth 
of milk ; an’ don’t hurry anal too 
much, ’till I send Grace to Worrell’s 
whin she brings in the fire.” 

Mick departed, and soon after Grace 
came in with the lighted turf in the 

t. 

“ There, that’s a girl,” said her 
mother. ‘ Now go up to Mrs. Wor- 
rell, and she'll give ye yer breakfast ; 
an’ ax her for a ‘sheet to lay him out 
wid, an’ some candles; an’ may be ye’d 

et a grain o’ tay to watch him by. 
ut hurry up now.” 

The little girl, subdued and silent, 
did her bidding. 

When she was gone, her mother 
bustled about, laid the dead boy on 
the bed in the corner, kindled up the 
fire, got some water, and put it to 
boil in the old pot; took a dirty teapot 
from a corner, and a broken cup and 
cracked bowl, and laid them on a 
three-legged stool, supported on a sod 
of turf, in front of the fire. The two 
little children resumed their place in 
the chimney-nook, following their 
mother with their eyes, everyW here she 
turned. 

The water boiled as Mick entered. 

‘Just in time, my darlin’, every 
thing’s ready. Where's the tay, ’till [ 
wet it? Draw the stone over and sit 
down. Begor that’s fine sugar; but, 
be aisy, what sort of butther i is this ? 
*Haith its half suet. Show us the milk 
an’ the bread ; but its stale—two days 
ould I’m sure. Here, alannah, take a 
bit of stick an’ toast a bit. I don’t 
think the stale bread agrees wid me, 
an’ the butther’s only middlin. Make 
room for the tay-pot, ‘till I put it to 
stew. Now, Micka hagur, you must 
mind and say, whin the crowner comes 
here, how that Ned wint out in the 
mornin’ to look for his bit, as we were 
all starvin’, and that we didn’t see a 
sight of him ‘till they carried him in 
this mornin’.” 

** Oh, lave me alone,” answered the 
boy, cunningly; “won't I make a 
movin’ story. Am I to ery?” 

s* Ay, a little, but spake plain at 
first. But if they go to ax ye too many 
questions, ye must cry so that ye’ll not 
be able to spake, r 

s* That’s enough,” said he, winking. 
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«* An‘ childre,” she continued, turning 
to the little ones, ** was Ned here last 
night ?” 

«© Yes, mother,” said they both. 

** No he wasn’t!” she shouted. 

Now answer me, ‘* Was Ned here 
last night ?” 

**No he 
tatingly. 

«* When did yez see him last ?” 

**T seen him ,»” said Peter. 

‘«¢ Yesturday mornin’,” suggested his 
mother. 

«© Yesturday mornin’,” echoed Peter. 

«Come now, say it again. When 
did you see Ned last, Pather ?” 

‘* Yesturday mornin’.” 

“¢ Katty 2?” 

**Yesturday mornin’,” she replied. 

‘‘Give us the tay, mother,” said 
Mick, beginning to get tired of the in- 
struction. 

So she poured out and tasted it. 

‘¢ That’srail good, faix,” she said, sip- 
ping it; ‘an’ It m expecting Mrs. Wor- 
rel will give us some more. Be dad 
we'll make somethin’ by Neddy now 
that he’s dead, more than we did when 
he was alive, at any rate.” 

And so the mother and son took 
their buttered toast and tea, with the 
drowned son and brother lying beside 
them! And so they joked upon his 
death—the mother and son—and she 
the cause of it! And so they sat by 
their little fire, eating their comfort- 
able breakfast, having sent out the 
father and daughter to beg the meal ! 
And so the mother catechised the 
children in lying and dishonesty, bring- 
ing them up as dark spots to taint the 
fair face of God's creation! 

The coroner came, and the police, 
and the neighbours, and Mr. Worrell, 
and young W orrell, and the labourer 
who found the body, and with some 
difficulty they collected a jury. 

Young Worrell, an intelligent lad of 
nineteen, was examined, and related 
that he and a servant boy of his father’s 
had accidentally found the body that 
morning, as the “y were going to work ; 
that they had been attrac ted to the 
bog-hole by the barking of their little 
dog, who had found his cap. 

And Mick and his mother were 
sworn; and, with every appearance of 
bitter grief, deposed that the little boy 
had gone out to beg on the morning 
of the day before, and was not seen by 
any of them till he was brought in 
lifeless by Worrell, 


wasn’t,” said they, hesi- 
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So the j ay considered, and agreed, 
that the was returning home after 
dark, had mistaken the path, and had 
fallen into the hole ; they therefore, 
after a few moments, returned a ver- 
dict of accidental death. 

And they all went away, and the 
family were left alone again with the 
corpse. The little children again cow- 
ered round the fire, and Mick stood 
in the corner of the chimney nook. 
And the mother sat over the fire, her 
elbows resting on her knees, and her 
hands supporting her «chin, rocking 
herself to and fro. And Grace stood 
in the far corner, again crying silently 
within herself. And the solitary candle 
against the wall shed a dim mournful 
light through the cabin; and the dead 
boy lay on the floor where he had been 
placed for the inquest. 

There was the perjured mother that 
killed her child; who there, before her 
other children, had sworn to a lie; —the 
mother that brought them with pain 
into this world of sin;—the human 
mother, placed by the Almighty as the 
natural guide to lead the offspring on 
the way to heaven ;—this mother teach- 
ing them the path direct to hell;—the 
mother, the bane or blessing of the 
child; for as she is, so will he be. 

Grace satin the corner, still crying; 
her mother stood up and approached 
her; she seized her by the shoulder— 

««Goalong,” she said, ‘an’ wash that 
brother of yours, bad luck to him, and 
lay him out, and then put on the tur- 
nips. Willyestir?” she continued, push- 
ing her. ‘Come Mick, agra,” said 
she, as Grace prepared to do what she 
had told her, “I’m goin’ out. Will ye 
come?” And wrapping a tattered cloak 
about her head, she left the house follow- 
ed by her eldest boy. And Grace 
washed her little brother and laid him 
out, and lit the other candle Mrs. 
Worrell had given her; and produced 
a bit of brown bread, which she divided 
between Peter and Katty; and put on 
the turnips, and gave the little things 
their supper, and put them to bed; and 
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they went to sleep. She sat by the 
fire to watch. She was not crying now. 
She thought, where was her father— 
he was not coming in. He might have 
fallen into a hole too. And then she 
cried. Again she thought — where 
was Ned gone—how did Ned die— 
would it not be better for her to go 
with him, away from trouble. Andshe 
looked over at the dead boy, and 
cried again. And her eye rested on 
the two living children—their eyes shut 
too, lying without noise. And she 
thought again, were they not all asleep? 
and two would awake, but one would 
sleep on. Andso Grace pondered within 
herself, and cried, and thought, and 
dosed—then dreamed, and woke to cry 
again. 

“At last the door was pushed open, 
and her brother Mick came in, sup- 
porting her mother, drunk, hardly able 
to walk, 

** Ye hell hound—bra—t,” she stut- 
tered to Grace; “ wha—at are ye 
d—d—oin’ there?” And making a 
blow at her, she fell on the floor. 

Mick lifted her to the bed, and after 
a few inarticulate words she fell asleep. 
Mick lay down beside her, and slept 
too; and the little girl was again alone. 
Where was her father, she thought— 
out the whole night. And the wind 
blew, and the rain pelted against the 
house, and he came not. Where could 
he be? And Grace thought on, and 
cried. The candles burnt down—the 
wicks grew longer and longer, and the 
light dim and more dim; and a kind 
of awe stole over Grace. She felt afraid, 
she knew not of what. She was very 
sleepy, too; and there was no room for 
her on the straw. And she went over 
to her brother, and stooped to kiss him. 
How cold were the lips! And she lifted 
the little body over to the fire, and 
took his hand from under the sheet, 
and clasped it in her's, and nestled 
down on the hearth beside him, and 
fell asleep—the dead body her compa- 
nion—the cold clay giving her confi- 
dence in the solitude of night! 


CHAPTER III, 


Tue day was just breaking, when Grace 
awoke. There was her little brother’s 
ghastly face just beside her’s. In spite 
of herself she shuddered, and let go his 
hand; but then, as if ashamed, she kissed 
him again and again. 


She replaced the body in the corner 
and glanced at the sleepers. All were 
silent still! She observed something 
white amongst the straw near her mo- 
ther’s head; she looked close ; it was 
the cap she had stolen. «Shall I take 
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it?” she thought. She put her hand 
out—no one stirred—she had it. She 
opened the door gently, and ran out to 
hide it under a furze-bush. The chil- 
dren soon awoke ; her mother still slept 
heavily on. There were some turnips 
left since the night before—she heated 
them for their breakfast. 

Mick took his bag and went out. 

Her mother still slept, and her father 
came not yet. 

And so they waited at the fire. 
Grace told the children little stories, 
and theyforgot theirhunger. And then, 
as they laughed in their childish glee, 
she would cry, and point to their dead 
brother, and they were hushed. 

At last her father came; she sprang 
to meet him, and he stooped and kissed 
her. A man followed him with a coffin. 
Grace knew what it was for. She 
cried again; Ned was going home. 
They put him into the coffin—the ry put 
on the lid. 

*‘ Ah, father, dear!” she cried, rush- 
ing to it, “wan look more, just wan.” 

She pushed the lid off, and knelt 
down, and kissed his face. 

* Ned, honey, your goin’; I'll nivir 
see you again. Ned, ac horra, we'll nivir 
go out again in the mornin’ to look for a 
bit to ate. It's by myself I'll go now. 
Ned, darlint, ye’ll lie aisy—wont ye ?” 
And she smoothed and settled his head. 
«Och, jewel of my heart, I wish I 
was with ye.” 

And with a passionate burst of grief 
she threw herself on the body. ter 
father lifted her off; the carpenter put 
on the lid and nailed it; the noise 
awoke the sleeping mother; she sat 
upon the bed and looked on in silence. 
Her husband approached her. 

**Here, Katty,” said he, “I'm in 
work at Mr. Rawson’s, and here’s some- 
thin’ for you,” handing her sixpence 
at the same time. 

She took it from him, but said no- 
thing. Kennedy then took his daugh- 
ter’s hand, and followed the e: urpenter 
and the coffin out of the house. 

The old churchyard was about a mile 
away, near Hollywood. They found a 
little grave dug, and Worrell’s servant 
standing beside it; a couple of neigh- 
bours went with them; the coffin was 
put in the ground and covered in. 
Grace cried in silence. It was all filled 
up; the sods were laid on the top— 
Ned was gone home. 

*«* Now, Grace,” said her father, ‘I 
must go to my work. Go home to 








yer mother, an’ I'll bring you some- 
thin’ in the evenin’.” 

When Grace returned to the house 
her mother was not there. 

** Pather,” she asked, where’s mo- 
ther ?” 

«* Gone to the shop,” answered he, 
‘‘for bread for us; Katty an’ me is 
to wait here till she comes.” 

“ Wait, then, quite, like good chil- 
dre, wont yez? an’ tell mother that 
T'll be back soon," said Grace. 

‘** Yis, Grace,” replied they. 

And Grace got the cap she had hid, 
and started off for the place where she 
had been two days before. A bright- 
eyed little girl and smiling boy were 
playing in front of the hall-door. 

«Qh, Charles!” said the former, 
*‘ there’s the little girl was here the day 
before yesterday. She has no bag to- 
day.” 

“Well, little girl,” said the boy, 
addressing her, ‘* what do you want?” 

**T want to see the misthress, if ye 
plaze, sir,”’ answered Grace, curtseying. 

“What do you want with her?” 
asked his companion. 

‘*T want to tell her something, Miss.” 

‘* But you know you got a great deal 
here the other day, little girl,” said 
the boy; and you ought not to come 
so soon again.’ 

«IT have somethin’ to give her,” per- 
sisted Grace. 

«* Children, children!” cried a voice 
from the hall-door, which had just 
opened. Charles—Jane! come here!” 
And the lady of the house came out on 
the steps. “ Well, my little girl, so 
you want to speak to me. What have 
you to say?” 

‘Not to them,” said Grace, colour- 
ing, and pointing to the children. 

**Children, go into the hall for a 
moment. Well, now, what do you 
want ?” 

“Ye gave me a grate dale, lady, 
dear ; and — and — here’s this,” she 
added, bursting into tears, and pulling 
the cap from her bosom. 

The lady took it. 

“One of my caps,” she said, ** the at 
was stolen! How did you get it ?’ 

‘*’T was me, ma’am, that took it,” 
said Grace, sobbing. 

** And what tempted you to take it? 
This cap could have bee n no use to 
you if you were hungry. 

‘* Mother ‘ud sell it, ma’am. An’ 
*twas comin’ to the house I took it, 
afore I knewn you; an’ I was goin’ 
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to put it on the hedge afther, an’ there 
was people lookin’ an’ I could’nt; an’ 
thin i thought it betther to come an’ 
give it to yerself.” 

‘And you came of your own ac- 
cord?— your mother did not send 
you?” 

«‘ Mother, ma’am! Mother wanted 
to keep it, but I took it this mornin’ 
whin she was asleep, an’ hid it to bring 
it to you.” 

And the child looked up into the 
lady’s face, and the latter saw truth 
stamped in the mournful blue eyes that 
looked into her’s; and a tear quivered 
on her own eye-lash as she turned 
towards the house, and called her chil- 
dren. 

“Come here, Charles and Jane. 
You see this little girl. She was here 
the day before yesterday, as you both 
know, and received a great deal from 
me. As she was coming to the house 
on that day, she was tempted to do 
very wrong—she broke one of God's 
commands, and stole this cap. She 
might have kept it without even being 
suspected of the theft, for we thought 
that it was the beggarman stole it. 
Well, this little girl was moved with 
gratitude towards me, and, of her own 
accord, brought back the cap to-day. 
I do not know if she is aware of the 
great sin of which she has been guilty ; 
but what I wish to call your attention 
to is, the remembrance of a kindness, 
and her modesty in confessing her 
fault. Go, my little girl,” she con- 
tinued, addressing Grace, * go to the 
kitchen, and I will send you something 
to eat.” 

The lady returned to the house with 
her children, and ringing for the ser- 
vant, desired him to tell the cook to 
give the little girl some food, and to 
et her know when she had finished. 

Presently the man entered, saying 
that the girl wanted to go. 

«« Why, she had not time to eat any- 
thing,” observed his mistress. 

«« She hasn't eaten anything, ma’am; 
she says she wants to take it home.” 

‘Come, children, let us go and 
speak to her.” 

They found her in the kitchen, tying 
up some bones and potatoes in an old 
handkerchief. 

‘* Why won't you eat anything, my 
por girl ?” asked the mistress of the 

ouse. 

« Ah, lady, I’m not hungry, an’ its 
late, an’ a far way off, an’ — an’ 4 
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And the remembrance of her little 
brother stole across her mind, and she 
burst into tears. 

«*Don’t cry, don’t cry,” said the 
lady, kindly. ‘ What’s the matter ?— 
come, now, tell me.” 

And the voice of kindness went to 
her heart—how little she knew it— 
and she sobbed more bitterly. 

‘“*Come, dear, tell me,” said the 
lady, more kindly. 

Poor Grace !—the good lady called 
her ‘‘dear”—Aer, the poor beggar-girl. 
And the corresponding chord in her 
own heart, till then unstrung, answered 
the tender word! She screamed, as she 
threw herself at the lady’s feet—‘ Ned, 
poor Ned, was drowned yesterday, an’ 
— an’ — berried the day.” She was 
choked with sobs. She knelt there—the 
servants stood round her. There was 
hardly a dry eye—the children wept 
bitterly—the good old cook raised her 
up. 

‘‘ There, mavourneen, don’t take on 
so. And your brother was drowned, 
acushla machree? Is there any more 
of ye?” 

‘ Two little wans,” sobbed the girl. 

‘“©And, my poor child, you came 
over here to return my cap on the day 


your brother was buried,” said the 
oo actually crying herself. 

*‘ Yis, ma'am,” answered Grace, not 
exactly understanding why she should 


not have come on that account. ‘The 
poor seldom allow the death of friends 
to interfere with their occupations. 

‘* Where do you live, and what is 
your name ?” 

“Grace Kennedy, ma’am; and I 
live about four miles from this, beyant 
Esear, near Mr. Worrell’s.” 

“* Margaret,” said the lady, address- 
ing her cook, “ give her some broken 
meat and potatoes, and let her go 
home.” 

So Grace hurried home, and found 
her father there, who had just arrived 
before her. And the children had been 
left all day by themselves, for their 
mother had not been home at all; and 
their fire had gone out; and there 
they cried all day, cold and hungry. 

How their eyes glistened when 
Grace produced her store. She had 
not touched a bit herself—she waited 
to eat with them; so she set to work, 
and heated some, and the four had a 
happy, comfortable meal. Mick and 
his mother arrived late —the latter 
again drunk. Some brawling and 
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abuse took place, until she was at 
last persuaded to go to bed. And 
Grace lay down beside her little bro- 
ther and sister, and slept more happily 
than she had done for some time. 

To return to the family who had 
been so kind to her. 

The lady whose cap she had re- 
turned was wife to a Mr. Saunders, 
agent to a considerable property in the 
neighbourhood. 

Little Grace had excited a warm 
interest in Mrs. Saunders’s heart. The 
children had become quite fond of her, 
and eager to learn how her little bro- 
ther was drowned. 

As the family sat round the fire 
after dinner, she mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to her husband. 

*T do not think,” she continued, 
«that it was an honest principle which 
induced her to return the cap, so much 
as a fine feeling of gratitude, which 
would not allow her to injure one who 
had been kind to her; but it is a fine 
noble nature on which to graft good 
principles. Do, dear John, let me 
try an experiment with that little 
beggar-girl. Let me take her from her 
poverty, and bring her up as a ser- 
vant, say, and see what that fine dis- 
position will be with education. The 
expense will not be great, as she is 
quite old enough to be useful in many 
rays in the house.” 

«Oh, do, papa,” cried Jane, “ and 
I will hear her lessons.” 

‘IT see no objection to your plan, 
Ellen, if you wish,” answered Mr. 
Saunders; ‘‘ but I would recommend 
you to make more inquiries relative to 
a parents and their character. Where 
does she live ?” 

** Beyond Escar,” she said, ‘‘near a 
Mr. Worrell’s.” 

«Oh, I know Worrell very well; 
he is a most respectable man, and will, 
I dare say, be able to give us every 
information. I have some business in 
Hollywood to-morrow; I will drive 
you round by Escar, if you wish, and 
you can ask Worrell all about her.” 

“‘ That will do exactly, John,” said 
the lady, as she left the dining-room. 

The next day was wet, greatly to 
the disappointment of the children ; 
but the day after the sun shone out 
beautifully, and the whole party set out 
on the car. Mr. Saunders did his busi- 
ness in Holly wood, and then turned to 
go home by the Escar road. ‘lhey 
learned from Mr. and Mrs. Worrell a 
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full and true account: of little Ned's 
death, and also the cause of it, as ap- 
peared on the inquest. Mrs. Worrell 
was loud in her praise of Grace’s dispo- 
sition, saying what a pity it was that 
she had such a bad example before her. 

“The father’s good enough,” said 
her husband, ‘if he had work, but the 
mother's a terrible bad woman. It was 
only the other night—the very night 
the little boy was buried—that I saw 
her dead drunk above at the shop.” 

‘Shall we venture to rescue this 
child from such depravity?” asked Mrs. 
Saunders of her husband. 

«¢Tt will be hazardous,” he replied. 
** We can see them, however. Where 
is their house, Mr. Worrell ?”’ 

“Why, sir, it hardly deserves the 
name of a house. They live in a little 
hovel about an hundred yards off the 
road, in on the bog, about a quarter of 
a mile on the road to Escar. I will go 
with you and show it.” 

«©Oh, pray do not think of it,” said 
both lady and gentleman; ‘send a boy 
with us; it will do quite as well.” 

‘Well, ma‘am, if you'll allow me 
I'll go myself; the boys are all at work, 
and I’ve nothing particular to do; and 
to tell you the truth, Iam rejoiced that 
you are going to do something for our 
little favourite, Grace, for she has really 
ideas above the rest.” 

So they set out towards Kennedy's 
abode, accompanied by the good-heart- 
ed farmer. As he walked by the side 
of the car, Mrs. Saunders told him how 
Grace had attracted her notice. 

“That is just what I and my wife 
have observed in her,” said Worrell— 
‘*a warm affection, and great thankful- 
ness for whatever little kindness is done 
to her.” 

They approached the hovel; it was a 
desolate looking place: the straight 
road on for a long way, and on each side 
bog and heather; nothing to break the 
eye but the black turf-clamps here and 
there. 

** There's the house,” said Mr. Wor- 
rell, pointing in to the right off the 
road. 

‘* That!” said Mrs. Saunders, as they 
looked towards what appeared at the 
distance only a raised bank. ‘*Is it 
possible that human beings live there?” 

Yet so it was. Halfstuck against a 
turf bank, a little raised above it, were 
the walls forming the hovel in which 
the Kennedys dwelt; a hole in the top 
for a chimney, and the door not above 
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four feet high, with a little hole in one 
side for a window, the entire not higher 
than six feet, roofed with large sods 
taken from the bog; all round the 
house bleak and cold; hardly a path 
to it. 

«* And here live beings such as we 
are,” said Mrs. Saunders, turning 
with a tearful eye to her husband— 
‘Christians, with the same feelings, 
affections, and perhaps talents that we 
have, if they were only cultivated; 
and look—such a wretched, wretched 
hovel! I could not imagine anything 
worse; and so dreary and cold all 
round. Oh, does it not teach us to 
value what wehave, when we not merely 
think of, " 
others. Dear John, I should so like 
to go up to the house.” 

“My own love, it is very wet and 
dirty; you would be sure to catch 
cold.” 

« But I have strong boots on. Mr. 
Worrell, could I venture to go to that 
house ?” 

‘* Why, ma’am, it’s very wet; but if 
you were as far as that big stone, there’s 
a sort of a path from that up to the 
door.” 

«Come John, let us try,” said the 
lady, jumping from the car. And she 
did try, and reached the low door with 
her husband, and stooping, went in. 
Grace was sitting at the fire mending 
something ; the children were crouch- 
ing over it; their mother was sleep- 
ing on the bed. (Grace coloured as 

she rec ognised the lady, and stood up, 
giving re mother a push. Mrs. Saun- 
de rs iooked round inastonishment. The 
bed of straw, without bed-clothes—the 
half-dressed woman on it—the naked 
child beside the fire, and the other 
hardly better off!—the smoky atmos- 

here, and the damp floor and walls ! 
Mr. and Mrs. Saunders looked at each 
other with looks of pitying commise- 
ration. 

«*A nice place you come to choose 
a servant,” said the former, smiling. 

«Oh, John, John! is it not horri- 
ble 2” 

Mrs. Kennedy had by this 
roused herself, and stood up. 


time 
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* Oh, me lady, an’ I haven’t a chair 
or a sate to offer ye.” 

‘My good woman,” said Mrs. Saun- 
ders, **are you the mother of this little 
girl ?” pointing to Grace. 

“Yes, yer lady yship.” 

«* Will you allow her to come to my 
house for a month; and if I like her, 
and she proves honest, and obedient, 
and truthful, I may teach her to be a 
servant ?” 

‘Oh, I'll go bail for her bein’ honest, 
yer honor.” 

**It is because she honestly brought 
me back a cap which she was tempted 
to steal, that I am induced to take her 
on trial. Will you allow her to come ?” 

Her mother darted a look at Grace. 

**Ye'll be givin’ no hire, ma’am ?” 
asked Mrs. Kennedy, thinking perhaps 
of the generally successful foraging of 
Grace. 

«Oh, come, Ellen,” said Mr. Saun- 
ders, going to the door. 

**Oh, mother dear!—oh, ma'am!” 
cried Grace, springing forward with 
her hands clasped—* I don’t want hire; 
I'll go with ye, ma’am dear; I love ye. 
Nevir mind mother.” 

“«T can’t take you, though, without 
your mother’s consent; and as I will 
not undertake to give you any wages, 
she does not appear to wish you to 
come.” 

**Oh, in God’s name take her, 
ma’am,” said her mother. ‘I didn’t 
mean anything whin I spoke of hire. 
Take her wid ye.” 

“Tam not going to take her now,” 
said Mrs. Saunders, smiling. ‘I will 
send for bs r to-morrow, and my mes- 
senger will bring some clothes for her, 
and then she can give those on her to 
the poor little children there.” 

‘Thus it was arranged. And Grace 
felt her father’s cheek wet with tears 
as she kissed him, and told him, that 
night, when he camé home from work. 
And he hugged his little daughter, and 
tried to think of some prayer he had 
been taught in the bright days of child- 
hood,long ago. And he saw a gleam 
of happiness to cheer him through the 
dark mist of misery. The next day 
Grace went to her new home. 
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The silent glen, the sunless stream, 

To wandering boyhood dear, 
And treasur’d still in ms any a dream, 

They are no longer here ; 
A huge red mound of earth is thrown 
Across the glen so wild and lone, 

The stream so cold and clear ; 
And lightning speed, and thundering sound, 
Pass hourly o’er the unsightly mound. 


Nor this alone—for many a mile 
Along that iron way, 
No verdant banks or hedgerows smile 
In summer's glory gay ; 
Thro’ chasms that yawn as though the earth 
Were rent in some strange mountain-birth, 
Whose depth excludes the day, 
We're borne away at headlong pace, 
To win from time the wea arying race ! 


The wayside inn, with homelike air, 
No longer tempts a guest 

To taste its unpr etending { fare, 
Or seek its welcome rest. 

The prancing team—the merry horn— 

The cool fresh road at e arly morn— 
The coachman’s ready jest ; 

All, all to distant dream- fad gone, 

While shrieking trains are hurrving on, 


Yet greet we them with thankful hearts, 
And eyes that own no tear, 

*Tis nothing now, the space which parts 
The distant from the dear ; 

The wing that to her cherish’d nest 

Bears home the birds exulting breast, 
Has found its rival here. 

With speed like bers we too can haste, 

The bliss of meeting hearts to taste. 


For me, I gaze along the line 
To watch the approaching train, 
And deem it still, *twixt me and mine, 
A rude, but welcome chain 
To bind us in a world, whose ties 
Each passing hour to sever tries, 
But here may try in vain ; 
To bring us near home many an art, 
Stern fate employs to keep apart. 
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FRENCH NOVELS 
Tue French are great writers, whether 
we measure them by the quantity or 
quality of their produc tions. Their 
merit, however, 1s most considerable 
in the aggregate. Individual instances 
of the highest original genius are cer- 
tainly rare among them. In the crowd- 
ed pages of their literary history, we 


cannot put our finger on the names of 


a Bacon, Shakspere, Dante, or Mil- 
ton. Nor is Bossuet equal to Jeremy 
Taylor. Pascal is undoubtedly their 
greatest mind, and a world-wide light 
he might have diffused, had not his 
frame been worn down by morti- 
fications, and the bright blaze of 
his genius crushed out on the cold 
walls and pavement of a dim damp 
cloister. We owe the Frene th a vast 


meed of gratitude and praise for the 
perse vering exercise and improvement 
of their national talent as historians. 
On this field no difficulty has daunted 


them. Hospitable and inhospitable— 
savage and civilised, regions and 
races have found industrious annalists 
in the French; and with an ingenuity 
peculiarly their own, they have collect- 
ed and arranged the se: attered materials, 
In the middle of the eighteenth century 
the best history of England was to be 
found in the volumes of Rapin; and 
whether we now possess a better is a 
question which we leave for more ex- 
perienced crities to decide. Let it be 
remarked, that among the subscribers 
to the edition of the original, printed 
at the Hague in 1724, very few English 
names are to be found, making all due 
allowance for the corruptions of French 
orthography, when proper and sur- 
names are concerned. 

The bibliography of natural history 


and science teems with the names of 


Frenchmen; they have been most 
laborious and disinterested expositors 
and explorers of the secrets and won- 
ders of our earth. It demanded almost 
the zeal of an apostle to carry the 
wealthy, well-born, luxurious Buffon 
through his colossal undertaking. The 
**Recherches sur les Ossemens Fos- 
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siles” of Cuvier heralded the mighty 
discoveries of modern geology, and 
lured us to seek in her deeps and 
strata the unwritten chronicles of the 
world. Almost unknown in England 
is the enterprise which led Le Vail- 
lant to publish his magnificent, and of 
course unprofitable, works on the orni- 
thology of Africa. It is to Audubon, 
the son of a vice-admiral of France, 
that Europe owes the birds of America. 
He sought them among the magnolias 
of Louisiana, and the stunted pine- 
trees of Labrador. He has placed 
them before our eyes in their dazzling 
plumage anid the ‘long waving grasses 
of the prairies, or the. glowing berries 
of their native tracts of ‘woodland. The 
same number of important and labori- 
ous works have been written in no 
other modern language, though most 
of the great critics and scholars of 
France have enshrined the fruits of 
their researches in the unchanging 
idiom of a dead tongue. ae a 
large share of very beautiful and spirited 
prose, it is notorious that little poetry 

ofa high order is to be found in French. 
We know not where the cause of fuilure 
lies, whether in the language or the 
mental characteristics of the race; but 
certain it is that the radical superiority 
and defects of English and French poe- 
try —— , and are evident, in the 
very cradle. Compared with the natural 
beauty and vigorous tone of those fine 
old ballads which have floated down to 
us, often by nameless authors, the graces 

and prettinesses of the poets of the 
langue d’oc and the langue d’oui seem 
as the chirping of the chaftineh, to the 
clear, strong tones of the thrush—un- 
tutored and harsh sometimes, but sel- 
dom feeble. One babe seems to have 
been a pale, weedy, sprawling infant, 
whom its mother decked with ‘* poms 
pons” and laces, sometimes, perhaps, 
bestowing on its cheeks a daub of rouge; 
the other was a handsome, uncouth, vi- 
gorous man-child, swathed in its hem- 
pen swaddling-clothes, kicking lustily 
amid the fogs and frosty mornings of a 


* Balzac—Sand—C. de Bernard —Sue—Dumas—Reybaud—Sandeau—Brisset, &c. 
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sharp, northern climate: perhaps its 
infant senses were braced by the vague 
rumours of the chaunts of Ossian and 
his unknown brothers in poesy-—the 
strong sharp wail of the persecuted 
native bards may have thrilled on 
his ear, as they hovered between earth 
and heaven intheir mountain fastnesses 
Whatever may be the cause, the poe 

of each country possesses in its matur it} y 
the same charac ter, the same be: iuties, 
eraces,eand defects which mar ked the 
half. formed features of its infan ye ln 
their personal memoirs, the French own 
amine of wealth; they have en army 
of delightful writers of this class, tine- 
tured, to be sure, mal and 
national vanity, but, nevertheless, most 
charming and valuable, while we st 
upon a few volumes, Would thy 

been more sweet Mrs. Hutchensons and 
Ladies Fanshawe—more Sir Simon 
D’Ewes, Evelyns, Pepyses, and Burnets 
among us. The y would have rendered 


Wit pers 


the paths of E Ynglish history 
flowery and agree: ible. 

The genuine wit of the French must 
strike every reader of their literature ; 
it is eminently compact and keen ; 
_— with ours, 


more 


> 
col. 
it is as the blade of a 
ancet to the rusty, coarse-grained stecl 
of aschoolboy’s bread-and-cheese kniie ; 
its me aning mi Vv tri wel ir ym one mind 
to another, by ‘the airy conveyance of 
an intonation, an inter rje ction, a sing 
word. It is playful, brilliant, iim. 
gible as the sunbeam, which we might 
as wellattempt to catch ands hut upinan 
oak box, as to pack in the strong prac 
tical sounds of Saxon English, irene Ah 
wit, or the delicate beauty of French 
sentiment—they belong 
mind nor our language; they shrink 
from our grasp; they pale and 
spiritless when we attempt to embody 
them. 

At the present moment we may call 
the French the novel-writers for the 
world. Widely in every quarter is the 
use and knowledge of their language 
spread, and thither travel those cheap, 
light saffron-coloured and pale. grey 
volumes, which contain so much of the 
prose-poetry of passion and sentiment, 
and a subtle and sparkling humour. 
These books have become almost a ne- 
cessary luxury to those who read with- 
out a plan, and for the amusement of 
the passing hour; and we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that such works exercise a 
most enervating and deterior: ating mo- 

ral influence. "We cannot wonder at 


neither to our 


grow 
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perus - 
for the writers, in very mi wy instance 

it power ; they hold at their 
command a passions rte and malting elo- 
quence, ane xquisite se nsibi lity to grace 
and beauty, the acute delicacy of th 
most vivid perceptions, and ‘the res 
sources of the most expressive of living 
languages. Discuised and coloured by 
these precious propertie s, for the last 
twenty years the novelists of France 
have been laying before the reading 
world their perverted notions on the 
laws of God and man, on the subjects 
of right and wrong, of morality 
immorality; they have been endea- 
vouring to excite our feelings and en- 
list our sympathies in behalf of the 
woman, bien conservée of 45, who em- 
ploys herself in the artistic seduction 
of some handsome youth—in the unr: 
tural rivalry of mother and d: wg denon r 
for the affections of one man—in the 
betrayal at the same time of the erring, 
confiding mistress, and her ignorant, 
h: iple ss femme-de-chambre—in the love 
of the high-born countess for some intel- 
ligent peasant or mechanic. At other 
times, to give an additional zest to the 
narrative, we are kept quivering through 
the whole of two volumes with the fea: 
that our interesting heroine may be 
unknowingly involved in an intrigu 
with her own natural son; or, by way 
of variety, the whole treasure of an in- 
nocent youny heart is lavished on some 
abominable criminal; andothers contain 
scenes and passages with the mention 
of which we dared not sully our page. 
To deal right!y with a great proportion 
of these books—so remarkable for per- 
verted power—we should possess Hugh 
Latimer’s heroic gift of plain-speaking ; 
and did we arraign at the bar of criti- 
cal justice, by their right names, the 
sins to which those pages are dedicated, 
we can assure the reader we should 
starile their ears by a very ugly and 
ill-sounding nomene ‘lature. 

We partict ularly object to these writ- 
ers when they assume the tone of piety, 
and treat of mere y and repentance. 
The comparisons ‘which involve the 
mention of names and characters, sa- 
cred and divine, are remarkable for 
their ignorance and profanity. It re. 
minds one of Madame, when she likens 
her son, the Regent Orleans, to the 
Psalmist King of Judah, founding the 
c ymparison solely, we —— on the 
affair of Bathsheba. In a like spi 
the *pauyres anges dechus” of th 
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novelists comfort themselves with the 
incidents and characters of Holy 
Writ. It was well for the morality of 
our higher and middle classes, and espe. 
ally for the young, that the memo. 
ale article on this subjee tin a leading 
cotemporary s« rared the public with 
the me ntion of some of the grosser abo- 
minations in which many of these writ- 
ers have dealt. We assume to ourselves 
a more pleasant task—it is to mention 
some volumes that may be read fear- 
lessly, and an author who m: uy be pe- 
rused with de light by the most serupu- 
lous. Let us say also, in justice to our 
French neighbours, that many a hus- 
band who values his own peace, and 
almost every prices in any de; sree emi- 
nent for zeal and sincer ity, f urbids the 
most objectionable of these works to 
their wife, daughter, or spiritual charge. 
For the genius of Balzac, one of’ the 
master novelists of his time, we have a 
profound admiration, mingled, cloud- 
ed, and embittered with regret and in- 
dignation. Superior to all the other 
writers of his en he is a leader 
among their errors. Capable of pour. 
traying, with the exquisite simplicit ity of 
the most perfect art, every phase and 
shade of character—a great dramatist, 
and powerful narrator—he has over the 
teelings of his readers the same control 
which the musician exercises on the 
strings or keys of hisinstrument. He 
holds us for the time bounden slaves to 
the lamp of his genius. His humour is 
playful and v: ariable ; we laugh and 
sigh at his bic ling. Alas! that he 
should have so often and so sh: ameles sly 
employed these fair and graci ious eifts 
of his Maker in the service of vice 
and seduction, and swelled his pages 
with a wit so unpardonably gross, 
profane, and blasphemous. He has 
taught us himself that he was formed 
for better things, as the beauty of Mil- 
ton’s “ Fallen Angel” streams through 
all the horror and depravity of his fall. 
The man who could write the his- 
tories of the ** Recherche de l’ Absolu,” 
and  Engenie Grandet,” is deeply 
culpable for lending himself as a mi- 
nister to the evil tastes of his time and 
country. He who could trace, in * Le 
Doigt de Dieu,” the sure punishment 
that visits in some form the household 
treachery of adultery, is a mighty cri- 
minal to devote himself to its praise 
and Senianiion. in many of his hocks 
there stand characters so pure and 
beautiful in their conception, we think 
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he must have placed them there to do 
penance for the sinners who surround 
them, and to blush for the scenes in 
which they act a part not always con- 
sistent with their general excellence. 
Prout might paint the streets of an old 
provincial town from his description ; 
Creswick might garner up| in his me- 
mory hints for a future picture from 
his well-told landscapes. The skill 
of a Flemish painter guides the pen 
of Mons. de Balzac — his interiors 
glow. Look long and_ steadily at 
the picture that he lays before you— 
fresh objects ever start out from the 
dim, yet transparent, shades of his 
background. ‘The quaint forms of 
the old-fashioned furniture—the an- 
cient household utensils—his brazen 
pans and pewter platters—his tall gob- 
lets of Venice gl ass—they gleam, they 
lance with well- managed lights into 
observation ; and among them 1 move the 
hardy peasant-servants of the pro- 
vinces, and the Demoiselles de Gu- 
enics, de Pen Hoels, and de Cormons. 
His good angel might be predominant, 
or a penitent mood possessed him, 
when he traced the character of Mar- 
garet Claes. It tells of truth, and pa- 
tience, and the holy charities of the 
he pus ehold hearth. It is an illustration 
ot the self-denial, forbearance, and child- 
like belief and gs of the woman- 
Christian. We delight to imagine 
the calm, blooming, Flemish face of 
the heroine—the broad, thoughtful 
brow—the clear eyes—the happy con- 
tentment of the young face—the close, 
white cap, and dark rich velvet robe. 
Such a form and countenance have 
now and then looked down upon us, 
almost majestic in their placid sim- 
licity, from a canvass marked in some 
shadowy corner with a famous mon- 
ogram, The ‘* Recherche de i’Absolu” 
is a master-work—national, yet true 
to that nature which is of all coun- 
tries. ‘*La Vieille Fille” isa fair spe- 
cimen of the ability and faults of M. 
de Balzac. We meet there his emi- 
nent dese riptive powers, combined with 
the irresistible wit which he mingles 
with indecency and impiety. The mo- 
notonous life of the country town and 
the characters of the inhabitants are 
drawn with admirable skill. ‘* Modeste 
Mignon” is among the least objection- 
able of Balzac’s writings. Many of the 
‘Scenes de la Vie Privée” seem to 
have been written with what the author 
considered an honest and good inten- 
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tion—to inculeate a valuable moral— 
an impracticable undertaking fora ge- 
nius so perverse. The scales some- 
times waver, and the balance seems to 
be trembling toward virtue; but it 
speedily kicks the beam, and the evil 
= prevails. We would pay our 
homage en passant to that great moral- 
ist in disguise, Charles de Bernard, 
who often turns the laugh against vice, 
and superannuate ad pre tensions, and fol- 
lies, though he sometimes forgets the 
part whic h he has enacted so well, and 
weakens, ‘by the tone and details of his 
story, the moral which he works out 
irresistibly at the end of his book. 
His polished old men of the world, and 
his faded beauties, grasping at the last 
straws which vanity flings to them, are 
studies from life—in spite of wrinkles 
and rheumatism, they trip well-dressed 
and graceful into the grave. ‘La 
Femme de Quarante Ans” is such 
an exquisite morsel of satire, so point- 
ed and strong in its ridicule, that 
we wonder it has not driven from 
the face of society the character of 
*‘la femme incomprise.” In Ger- 
faut,” where a criminal passion is de- 
seribed with more force, and as much 
decency as is to be found, perhaps, 
in any of these books, we would 
whisper to Monsieur de Bernard that 
he has committed a gross treason 
against the laws that govern the 
school of novelists with which he 
mingles, as the author of that exciting 
tale; for the husband, with his high 
sense of honour, his confiding love, 
which expends itself in no pale senti- 
mentalities, and condescends not to 
suspect—with his courage and proud 
inflexibility—is a far more attractive 
character than the Parisian dandy 
who undertakes to dishonour him. 
« L’homme Serieux” will provoke many 
a laugh, though it seems inferior to 
our vivid recollections of the wit and 
merit of “La Femme de Quarante 
Ans.” 

Of Mons. Paul de Kock we shall 
say but little. His wit is untranslat- 
able, for two reasons—it is so purely 
national, and often so indecent. We 
confess, however, that it is perfect of 
the kind. We defy the sternest moralist 
to restrain his laugh, even had he sat 
down, as many a critic does, resolved 
to reprove and condemn. This author 
does not attempt to seduce us by false 
hilosophy and vicious sentimentality. 
[e is content with making us acknow- 













ledge that he is master of the subjects 
he handles, and evidently holds him- 
self to be rewarded by the mirth he 
provokes. He isa modern Smollett, 
and a Hogarth without his moral in- 
tentions. “W e think, however, that his 
readers must sometimes be reminded, 
while engaged with his pages, of one 
of the discoveries of modern agricul- 
ture—namely, that it is possible to 
manure too highly. Partial transla- 
tions have made Sue and Dumas better 
known to the English readers, They 
recall, by their gaudy, exaggerated 
style, the paintings of the revolution- 
ary David; and like him, they love to 
orind up their colours with blood. 
Possessed of powerful imaginations 
and much industry, they are both 
writers of considerable ability, who 
blend with all that is false and immoral 
in their brother scribes, a coarse taste 
for the me ‘lodramatic and_ horrible. 
They can give us a kind of waking 
nightmare, and make one’s hair sti ind 
onend with the powerful narration and 
strong colouring of some of their scenes. 
This “quality is remarkable in “« Atar 
Gul,” and “La Vigie de Koat Ven.” 
To the reader who wishes to judge of 
the writings of these authors, in their 
least objectionable productions, we 
would recommend ** La Dame de Mon- 
soreau,” * Geor ges,” and “ Les Trois 
Mousquetaires,” by Dumas ; also, ** La 
Barbeblue,” ‘ Aventures d’Hercules 
Hardi,” ‘ Jean Chevalier,” and the 
afore-named ** Atar Gul,” by Sue,— 
who has commenced 1850 with ‘* Les 
Mysteres du Peuple.” 

Tt has been much the fashion to ex- 
tolthe merit and productions of George 
Sand. We believe this judgment to 
be false—that time and posterity will 
notestablish and corroborate the praise. 
In giving this opinion, we set aside the 
fact, that this intellectual hermaphro- 
dite exhibits in her works the frail- 
ties and weakness of the woman com- 
bined with the vices of the man. 
She is elaborate and lengthy, when it 
were a merit to be concise and simple ; 
her longer works are tedious, and seem 
to be written without a plan—bursts 
of passionate verbiage and eloquent 
essays confuse the details. It is a 
great point gained, when a female au- 
thor weighs | with a sound judgment 
the depth and grasp of her own ability. 
Now in this most valuable knowledge 
she is utterly deficient. She plunges 
into great social questions and philoso- 
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phie disquisitions with the same econfi- 
dence that she handles a crim. con. 
She ministers largely to the vicious 
appetites and dangerous ambition of a 

depraved democracy. Her freque nt 
and irreverent mention of Him who 
bore our sins and knew our sorrows, 
shocks and startles us. Thoughts beau- 
tiful and poetical are scattered over 
her pages, and put in the mind or mouth 
of some hero or heroine, whose notions 
on virtue and vice are as confused and 
perverted as her own. Yet while 
charmed by her eloquence, it is rather 
what this author might have been, than 
what she is, that impresses our mind 
after a perusal of her works. It is yet 
day with her, and may she ame nd! 
At present she seems to be seeking 
public esteem and influence by espous- 


ing the cause of the people and the 
poor —a great mission worthily ful- 


filled—may it find a better prophet 
than either herself or Sue! ‘Little 
Fadette” and the ‘*Peché de Mons. 
Antoine,” are translatable ; but in the 
*‘ Piccinino ” we meet with the same 
odious combinations, and loves, and 
crimes, which startle us, and jar so un- 
pleas: antly on our minds in the works 
of these novelists; but enough of a 
writer who has maintained that vir- 
tuous dispositions and purity of mind 
may remain uncontaminated, and exist 
in a wilful and willing harlot. 

Madame Charles Reybaud is but 
little known to the English reader. She 
is a good and captivating writer, of con- 
siderable ability. Her numerous pro- 
ductions may be peruse ~d without fear 
by the conscientious and scrupulous 
reader. We are doing them a service 
in recommending this interesting author 
to their notice. She will cheer many 
a winter evening, and the pleasant lan. 
gour of a July noon; she will occupy 
very agreeably the odd hour between 
the return trom the drive and the ap- 
pearance at the dinner-table. Her in- 
tentions and tendencies are good; her 
sentiments very sweet and delicate; a 
strong sense of religious and moral 
responsibility evidently pervades her 
mind. She introduces her readers to 
the antique relics of that be: autiful and 
graceful aristocracy—let us give all 
their due—which was destroye d by the 
first French revolution. We seem to 
move with her through the wide salons 
of her old chateaux, among their ob- 
solete fauteuils, and tarnished gilding, 
and heavy faded damask—the pleasant 
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prospeets ofthe onee gay France spread 
forth before the windows. She describes 
with a glowing pen the beauties of the 
provinces ; she is at hon in the passes 
of the Cevennes and the usrrow streets 
of the old towns, in whose tall houses 
wintered the provincial nobility of by- 
gone days. In one of her later works 
she selects a fruitful theme—the “ An- 
nals of the Old Convents of Paris.” 
‘These foundations received into their 
bosoms, and hid beneath their sheltering 
walls, heroines of histories sadder and 
more piteous, sufferers under woes more 
intense, than the public grief and pom- 
pous penitence of any king's mistress. 
Bossuet and Flechier did not comme- 
morate these, nor make them live among 
the standard divinity of France, but 
Madame Reybaud has undertaken the 
task of imagining their narratives. To 
some the monotony and seclusion of the 
cloister was a blessed exchange for the 
scorn and abhorrence which they ex- 
cited as the children of great and notable 
criminals. To these their fathers’ name 
was a curse; men gazed on them with 
curiosity and turned aside; the sin of 
the sire, who was broken on the wheel, 
fell with every circumstance of shame 
and humiliation around his offs = 
The touching little story of “ Felise” 1 
founded on this situation. Her father 
had committed a double murder by the 
destruction of his wife, the mother of 
Felise, and of an officer to whom his 
beautiful sister-in-law was affianced. 
He had prepared the way for marriage 
with the latter; but the secret witness 
of crime was abroad, and the guilt was 
traced to the criminal. Felise is con- 
signed to a convent by her aunt, the 
innocent cause of these tragedies. This 
hapless lady, with beauty prematurely 
faded, and shattered nerves, dwells ina 
large dismal house in Paris, with two 
old servants, nursing her feeble health 
and wretched recollections. The gay, 
beautiful, high-spirited child of the 
murderer and murdered grows into a 
glowing, passionate womanhood, and 
the Marquis de Gaudale waits upon 
her aunt to demand her hand. 


‘*<T refuse it, M. le Marquis,’ replied; Ma~ 
demoiselle de Saulieu, greatly agitated. 

** And will you favor me with the grounds 
of } your re fusal, mademoiselle?” said he. 

‘If you absolutely require it, sir,’ mur- 
mured the grief-stricken lady, almost. in- 
audibly ; ‘but be advised, and without ex- 
planation or details give up the hand of my 
niece, 
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“The marquis only replied by an impa- 
tient gesture, aud his pride and love seemed 
equally to offer an indignant refusal. Ma- 
demoiselle de Saulieu paused, as if to sum- 
mon up all her strength, and then said, at 
first very slowly, but as she proceeded, in ab- 
rupt and hurried accents— 

“¢Tt is a melancholy history that I am 

about to relate, sir—the frightful misfortunes 
of two families. An orphan from infancy, I 
was brought up along with a younger sister, 
by an uncle who adopted us. At sixteen 
my sister married a man of rank, while I 
remained with my uncle, now grown infirm. 
I deferred my own establishment in life in 
order to watch over his declining years, and 
I remained with him up to the age of twenty- 
five, persuaded that he would share his for- 
tune between myself and my sister, whom he 
had already richly portioned. But these an- 
ticipations proved groundless. A will which 
he had concealed from us made me his only 
heir. Alas! how shall I recall the conse- 
quences of this preference. My sister's hus- 
band had long entertained a hateful passion 
for me; his avarice was equal to his depraved 
love. I was about to be married to one 
whom my heart had long selected. The 
wretch formed the project of marrying me, 
and getting rid of all obstacles previously. 
A dispensation from the Holy Father autho- 
rizes a man to marry two sisters in succession, 
The same night his wife was assassinated 
in her own chateau, while he to whom I was 
to have been united was shot through the 
head almost before my very eyes. The mur- 
derer had arranged his double crime with ex- 
treme address, but Providence willed his im- 
mediate chastisement, His crimes had secret 
witnesses ; his victims were avenged, and he 
perished by the hand of the executioner. 
You have doubtless heard, sir, the dreadful 
history of the Count de Chardavon, who was 
broken on the wheel at Toulouse. He was 
the father of Felise. He hada young sister ; 
she was called the fair Genevieve. Disgraced 
by his infamous crime and his no less infamous 
punishment, she died in a convent; and I, 
whom this monster had deprived of so many 
objects of affection, wear out the remainder 
of my life here with the old servants who 
have followed me, and this child, who accuses 
me of cruelty, but from whom I must for 
ever hide our misfortunes.’ 

“The Marquis listened to this narrative 
in silent horror; he bowed profoundly, and 
half sunk on one knee, as if to ask pardon 
from one whom he had forced to make such 
an avowal, then he slowly withdrew. As 
he disappeared, Mademoiselle de Saulieu 
perceived the pale face of Felise at the ex- 
tremity of the salon. The unhappy girl, 
concealed behind the folding-doors, had 
heard every word that was uttered. Her 
look of calm and settled despair was terrible 
to behold, 

“* Aunt,’ said she, ‘I must return to the 
Annonciades—my place is there, I have 










reflected since yesterday. I see that Ma- 
demoiselle de Chameroy loves the Marquis 
de Gaudale, and, since I am the daughter of 
a criminal, he will marry her. Oh, Aunt ! 
restore me to the convent, for, at this idea, 
I feel my father’s blood flowing in my 


veins.’ ” 


The same day Felise returned to the 
Convent of the Annonciades. When 
she crossed, for the second time, the 
formidable barrier of the cloister-gate, 
she was received by the superior and 
Father Boinet. 


“*We were ever expecting you, my 
daughter,’ suid the good father. ‘Come, 
my child,’ exclaimed the superior, with ac- 
cents of tenderness and joy. ‘Oh, my poor 
bruised lamb, blessed be the Good Shepherd 
who leads you hither, and the day which 
restores you to the fold.’” 


But we particularly recommend to 
English readers the story of ‘‘Clemen- 
tine,” which forms another part of the 
same series, ‘The Marquis de la Roche- 
farnoux is warned by his incipient 
wrinkles that he is no longer an orna- 
ment to the court of Le Grand 
Monarque, who wished only to see 
around him a perennial maturity or 
bloom. He determines to retire to his 
vastle of La Rochefarnoux, where 
one of his ancestresses had attained 
her hundredth year, and there to de- 
vote himself to the preservation of his 
life. He took with him his relations, 
Madame and Mademoiselle St. Elphége, 
who were to inherit a large share of 
his wealth; but, saith the Spanish 
proverb, ‘‘those who wait for dead 
men’s shoes, may go all their lives bare- 
foot." And so it proved. Madame 
died ; Mademoiselle St. Elphége grew 
withered and old in waiting for her in- 
heritance, and her spirits were depres- 
sed by the formal tyranny of the 
narrow-minded old man. When the 
ninetieth year of the Marquis’s life was 
*‘bien sonnée,” other candidates for 
the inheritance appear—Madame de 
Barjaval, his widowed niece, with her 

young son, the Baron; and the veri- 
table heroine of the story, Clementine, 
in the bright bloom of sixteen, and the 
ignorance and innocence of a boarder 
in a well-regulated convent. We see 
the Marquis growing yellower and 
thinner every day, and his heiress 
more impatient. 

The young Baron, who is devoted 
to the pursuits of a naturalist, is one 
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of the most charming characters in the 
book. He has all the simplicity and 
cali intelligence of one whose facul- 
ties and energies are devoted to an 
exalting and edifying study. We re- 
spect and delight in the boy who is so 
curiously active, and lives in so much 
happy excitement among his butterflies, 
chrysalyses, and beetles. The indus- 
trious sti idy of God's works and won- 
ders, in the habits and forms of. his 
minor creatures, preserves the delight- 
ful purity and integrity of his character 
to the end of the hi: tory. ‘ The heart 
aches for Clementine as the book closes, 
and the convent-gates shut over her 
sorrows and great mistakes life— 
discovered too late to be retrieved. 

Madame C. Reybaud excels 
cially in her descriptions of the land- 
scapes of the tropics. Many of her 
best scenes are enacted in those glowing 
countries. She makes us sigh amid 
our fogs and frosts for the clear moon- 
light heavens, the luxuriant foliage, 
and the luscious fruits and gor 
flowers of Southern America, -—ennepuang 
and the West Indian Isles. When we 
give ourselves up to the charm of her 
pages, the delightful odorous evening 
of the tropies seems stealing over the 
imagination; the exhalations of a 
thousand blossoms are breathing in 
the air; around the columns of the 
palm-trees, and through the rich ver- 
dure of the high wide boughs, fall the 
many-coloured cups and bells of the 
innumerable parasite plants which 
grow with the pompous luxuriance of 
savage vegetation, in a soil unturned 
by man. Similar scenes filled the 
heart of Heber with a glorious com- 
prehension of the beautiful, while wan- 
dering ‘* beneath the bamboo’s arched 
bough”— 


espe- 


ous 


‘Where gemming oft that sacred gloom 
Glows the geranium's scarlet bloom ; 
And winds our path thro’ many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and crimson flower. 
The Ceiba’s guudy pomp displayed 
O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade, 
And dusk anana’s prickly blade; 

While o’er the brake so wild and fair 
The betel waves his crest in air.” 


We follow her among the Negro 
population, and the supple, indolent, 
passionate creoles, into the company 
of those Spanish nobles who carried 
with them across the Atlantic, among 
their sugar-canes and bananas, the proud 
prejudices of Europe, and old Spain, 
These are illustrated in the pretty story 
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of “Malemoiselle de Chazeuil.” She is 
the daughter of a distinguished French 
nobleman, who had married a beautiful 
half-caste. ‘This secret was concealed 
from Esther. Family misfortune and her 
father’s death compel her to seek an 
asylum in the West Indies, in the home 
of her maternal grandfather, Simon 
Baéz, of whose st: ition, habits, and 
extraction she is entirely ignorant, as 
also of her father’s mesalliance. The 
old man, filled with kindly affection, 
hastens to meet his young descendant, 
and the daughter of one of the proud 
nal les of Trance finds herself em- 
braced by a Mulatto. In Paris, in the 
days of her wealth and prosp rity, she 
had been affianced to a creole of high 
birth, the Marquis de Palmarola. The 
lovers were devotedly attached to one 
another, though the ge tle ‘man found 
himself perple xed bya previous intrigue 
with his cousin, Louise de Vill verde, 
who had perseveringly pursued and 
finally entangled him in an illicit con- 
nection. ‘To gain his love this lady 
committed dark and terrible deeds, for 
she had to remove two living obstacles 
she succeeded, namely, her father- 
in-law and her husband. Though no 
actual proof of her crime existed, an 
undefined suspicion of her guilt em- 
bittered every hour the Marquis was 
in her presence. She was like himself, 
a creole, and Mademoiselle de Cha- 
zeuil discovers that Dona Carlota, the 
proud aunt of the Marquis, and his 
cousin, Louisa de Villaverde, wi 


ere 


who hat 
returned to America, lived very near 
to her grandfather, whose extraction 
quite places him beyond the pale of 
their society. In Paris the young 
ladies had met as equals—in ‘South 
America how vast was the gulf between 
them! ‘The unadulterated blood of 
the followers of the Cid fiowed in her 
rivals’ veins, while the nobility of her 
father, the Count de Chazeuil, could 
not make her more or less than the 
granddaughter of Simon Baéz, the 
freed man. When the fair Parisian 
first discovered her descent from slave- 
ancestors, and that her father had out- 
raged the prejudices and opinions of 
his equals by his marriage with her 
beautiful mother, Esther’s fe elings are 
very melancholy :— 


“*My poor Catherine,’ said Simon Baéz 
to her, was sixteen years old, gentle and 
pretty, and nearly as fair too as thou art, The 
Count became attached to her, and she loved 
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him: then an event oecurred which is, per- 
haps, without example in this country. The 
Count asked my child of me in marriag 
and he wedded her. A month later they 
departed together; I did not attempt to detain 
them ; they could not stay here.’ 

“Could not remain near you!—and for 
what reason ?’ said Esther. 

“ ¢ Because thy father had made a marriage 
which drew upon him the disapproval and 
scorn of his own people,’ sadly replied Baéz. 
* Here a white man cannot marry a woman 
of colour without incurring the contempt of 
his ecfuals.’ 

“* But have you not told me that my 
mother was as fair as I am,’ interrupted 
Esther, in a troubled tone. 

“¢ But her origin was known; all the world 
knew,’ said the old man, ‘that she was of 
mixed race; besides, my child, there are 
signs by which persons accustomed to dis- 
tinguish the difference of castes cannot be 
deceived. Even thou, fair as thou art, in thee 
thyself one can clearly see that thou hast in 
thy veins the blood of the Black.’ 

**Esther bowed her head; she saw the 
distance which prejudices, unacknowledged 
in Europe but all powerful there, placed 
between her and Palmarola.” 


The Marquis, however, seeks her 
out, renews his vows and protestations 
of attachment, while, with a fixed pur- 
pose, Madame de Villaverde endea- 
vours to throw every obstacle in the 
way of the lovers, to separate and pre- 
vent them meeting. Heaven, however, 
favours them, and Mademoiselle de 
Chazeuil, reinstated in her fortune, 
sails from the Havannah with her good 
old bonne, Madam Abel, and her faith- 
ful lover, for a land where the daughter 
of the French noble will be no more 
despised as the grandchild of the good 
old slave. The heart of the reader 
will sicken over the despair of the de- 
serted and guilty woman; from her 
quivering hands “she drops the letter 
that announces, in the words of the 
innocent girl, her happy prospects and 
departure with her future husband. 
Louisa, then, had sinned and suffered 
in vain. “ Her gaze was bent upon the 
ground; she seemed for a long time 
rapt in some mournful thought; then 
in a low voice she murmured, ‘ God 
avenges the dead.’” 


«Le Dernier Oblat” is a tale of 
The sin of 


great power and beauty. 
the mother, who had seen her lover ly- 
ing murdered before her, is, through 
long years, sternly visited on the hap- 
less offspring of her intrigue. The 
vengeance of the outraged husband is 


steady and relentless, There is some- 
thing terrible in the obedience of the 
conscience-stricken mother ; it is pain- 
ful to trace the tale of the hapless and 
guileless victim of a woman's frailty, 
and a husband's revenge. ‘The latter 
portions of the narrative are inferior 
to the commencement and _ earlier 
chapters, in the same manner that the 
first part of Mrs. Marsh’s very bean- 
tiful novel, the “ Previsions of the 
Lady Evelyn,” greatly exceeds the 
merit of the latel y-written conclusion, 
This lady and M: adame teybaud pos- 
sess the same class and grade of talent, 


and each country may be proud of 


these most agreeable and highly-gifted 
female writers. 

We recommend ‘ Marie D’Enam- 
bue,” ‘* Gabrielle,” ‘* Mezelie,” and 
** Madame de Riewx ;” and did time or 
space permit, we could linger longer 
among the many pleasant volumes of this 
prolific writer. ‘* Heléne,” one of her 
latest productions, is, perhaps, less 
striking than other tales which we 
have named; but it possesses the au- 
thoress’s refinement of feeling and 
beauty of style. ; 

* Paul Pierre Rubens,” by Berthoud, 
is an excellent novel. The prosperous 
artist-life of the great painter is placed 
most pleasantly before the reader, who 
is introduced to the eminent pupils of 
that great atelier. We are made ac- 
quainted with many of the eccentrici- 
ties and adventures of the jovial and 
gifted band. The series of historical 
novels written by Brisset, blend much 
information with a good style, and he 
interests his readers strongly in the 
characters called up to figure on the 
stage. Catherine and Marie de Medi- 
cis; the bevy of fair maids of honour ; 
the history of Poltrot and his victim; 
the subtle ambition of the Guises; and 
the fate of the Concini, have occupied 
his pen, in common with Mons. Du- 
mas, who has dealt with largely, and 
handled less scrupulously, some of the 
same characters and portions of his- 
tory. His works are, however, better 
known in England. 
novels belongs és Jacqueline de Ba- 
viere,” an interesting historical tale, 
which reminds us of Mr. Grattan’s 
manner and choice of subjects. 

** Mademoiselle de Kérouare,” by 
Sandeau, is the brief sad story of a 
young heart, cast away in vain; and 
his late ‘r volume ‘* Un Heritage,” con- 
tains much true humour, and several 
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clever sketches, The idea ofa gentle- 
man travelling over the world in search 
of a half: forgotten tune, possesses some 
novelty. The task allotted to us has 
been painful. We are wearied by the 
consideration of so much ability, com- 
bined with deep-rooted heinous error. 
To form a correct opinion, we have 
perused very many volumes of the 
popular literature of France, and 


these, it is reasonable to suppose, are 
no unjust interpreters of the tastes, 
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readers. We will only add, that the 
present confusion and misery of that 
country is no longer matter of wonder 
to us—we can be no longer surprised 
that she has fallen from her place 
among the nations. The existing dis- 
organisation is the ruinous climax of the 
corruption which has been gnawing 
within her vitals, for, at least, the last 
two centuries. It has now risen to 
spread over the surface of society—it 
has taken its seat by the domestic 


hearth. 


feelings, and sentiments of the mass of 


ELFINAIR; OR, THE CHARMED BRACELET. 


Three sisters dwelt in a castle old, 
Three blossoms on one tree, 

Daughters of Roderick O’Donnell bold, 
A chieftain wild and free. 


The first was a high and haughty dame, 
With a dark and flashing eye, 

A cheek all pale, but an eye of flame, 
And a soul that would aught defy. 


The next was a maiden fair and meek— 
A simple maid and shy, 

But the red rose blushed on her downy cheek, 
And sweet was her loving eye. 


The last was a maid of learning and song, 
And a wondrous maid to see, 

To this cold earth she could scarce belong, 
So lovelily fair was she. 


But that face so wild, so clear, so fair, 
Was stamped with a misery ; 

For her soul seemed dark with a troubled care, 
And her beauty was sad to see. 


The first was called proud Isabel, 
The next was Gertrude fair, 

And the last was named from a fairy well, 
And called wild Elfinair. 


And when that beauteous child was born, 
The loveliest ere had been, 

*T was said, on the early, misty morn, 
That fairy forms were seen 


Gliding around the mother’s couch, 
With many a charm and spell, 

And beside the child they were seen to crouch, 
And ’wildering tales to tell. 
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Por ever that babe’s eyes wander'd bright, 
And smiled its rosy mouth, 

And o’er its head shone a beam of light, 
Like a ray from the sunny south. 


*T was strange to behold her wander there, 
Alone through the greenwood’s shade, 

Tn her youth's sweet morn, with sadden’d air, 
And never of aught afraid ; 


While her sisters strayed by their father’s side, 
And he smiled on their childish glee, 

And he gazed on their loveliness with pride, 
Nor thought, Elfinair, of thee. 


And dark grew the mind of that wild child, 
And her heart grew cold and lone, 

And away o’er the bleak and barren wild 
She would wander forth alone. 


And far in some fairy dell at even, 
She'd stay till the dew-drops fell, 

And the starry eyes of the clear cold heaven 
Would tales of beauty tell. 


At length she loved, but her love was wild— 
A thing to fear and dread— 

For it lay like a venom’d serpent coil’d, 
And its sting might leave her dead. 


And beautiful shone that image fair, 
Her young heart’s loving dream, 

And bright was the face reflected there, 
Like light on a silent stream. 


At length to their father’s halls he came, 
A suitor high and fair, 

And he falters forth the lady’s name, 
Alas! for Elfinair. 


‘Tis Gertrude’s mild and beaming eye 
Hath won the young knight’s love, 

*Tis Gertrude’s low and whisper’d sigh 
He prizes all above. 


Alas! for lonely Elfinair, 
As she flies to that dell at even, 

To watch her there, oh! none may dare! 
Her deed’s between her and heaven! 


She returned as soon as the clear cold morn 
Was shedding its silver light, 

And pale was her cheek as she asked a boon 
rom Gertrude on that night : 


« Oh, sister fair, say, will you wear 
This bracelet of purest gold ? 
Forgive the slighted Elfinair 
If she asks a boon too bold!” 
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Fair Gertrude smiled, and for answer clasped 
The bracelet on her arm, 

Yet she turned all pale, and faintly gasp’d 
As thrilled by a mighty charm. 


«© Oh, Elfinair, tis cold,” she said, 
** | feel all sad and chill, 
And something weighs on my heart like lead— 
Oh! trembling heart be still !”” 


That even fair young Gertrude died, 
And of all that mourned there, 

None so detply sighed, or so wildly cried, 
As lonely Elfinair. 


A year passed by, and the young knight's sigh 
Was changed to a smile of love, 

And he watch’d for the glance of a lady’s eye, 
Which shone like a star above. 


And Isabel's smile is full of joy, 
For she is the chosen fair ; 

Isabel’s hope is without alloy, 
Alas! for Elfinair ! 


She came to the bride, and wildly cried, 
“A gift, my sister, I bear ; 

She wore it with pride who lately died— 
Oh, take it from Elfinair.” 


The circlet of gold the bride did hold 
An omen of grief and harm, 

But her eye ne’er told, for her heart was bold, 
And she clasp’d it on her arm. 


She felt a dread, and a cold like lead, 
Yet she turned away with a smile, 

The next morn, ’twas said, the bride had fled, 
And they sought her for many a mile. 


But she ne’er was found, nor above the ground 
Was seen proud Isabel, 

Though a low sweet sound from a fairy mound, 
Down in that lonely dell, 


Whispers a tale that would make you pale, 
And chimes like a funeral knell, 

And is heard to bewail, to the passing gale, 
The fate of Isabel. 


Years passed on, and their sire was gone 
To the lone and silent tomb; 

The two had flown whom he loved alone, 
And all the rest was gloom. 


Mild Eifinair is mistress there, 
Yet sad is her beauteous brow, 

Though the love she bare seems answer'd there, 
For her’s is the young knight now. 
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Her love he had sought, but his hand was bought, 
By her gold and lands so fair, 

For the heart he brought was with misery fraught, 
Alas! for Elfinair. 


He flies to that fairy mound at eve, 
Aad weeps in the lonely dell, 

And there they believe he still doth grieve, 
For the lovely Isabel. 


Oh, Elfinair, he now is there, 

And he finds thy vanish’d charm, 
Dark Elfinair, beware, beware— 

He clasps it on thine arm! 


The maid doth start, for charm and art 
Were forgotten in her love, 

And wild pains dart to her trusting heart 
And she droops like a stricken dove. 


Wild Elfinair lies dead and fair, 
With that bracelet on her arm, 

For none may dare, of the watchers there, 
To unclasp the wondrous charm. 


A FANCY. 


Said a star to a star, on a lovely bright night, 
“ Oh how I would like to be yonder great sun, 
The admired of all, that look up with delight, 
And not the small speck I am, worshipped by none ;” 
And the other sweet star—’twas a beautiful one— 
Said thus in soft tones to the murmuring planet, 
“ Thou shouldst not my friend, believe me, complain,—it 
Is said, that the sun in time yet to come, will 
Pass away from its sphere, to some prophesied doom fill, 
And then you and I may still glowingly shine, 
Something lowlier now, but then all divine.” 


And so, in this world, let the Christian not say, 

Tho’ his lot should be cast ’mid the humble and poor,— 

«Oh why was my birth no, ’mid the splendid array, 

Of the noble in rank and the mighty in power ;” 

Let him think that man’s days, are as frail as the flower, 
That the power, the rank, nor the riches may keep 
Him untouched and unharmed by sepulchral sleep ; 

That thrones, and dominions, and happiness come, 

When pomp and when glory retire, and the doom 
In which peace, and prosperity, to mortals is given. 

Is the one which excludes them for ever in Heaven. 
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Or the father of the late Sir Robert 
Peel we are told,* that “‘he was the 


son of Robert Peel, a manufacturer of 


humble pretensions and small fortune, 
who died in 1736, leaving little more 
to his son than his good name and an 
unsullied reputation.” 

«From his boyish days,” we are 
told, ‘* he was impressed with the idea 
that he should accumulate great ric hes, 
and become the founder of a family ;’ 
a notion to which he did not hesitate 
to give freque nt utterance, so as to 
prov voke the sneers of some of the elder 
members of hisf ‘amily, who little dream- 
ed that they themselves should largely 
profit by what they regarded as a very 
ridiculous delusion. 


The truth is, he was ‘‘a man of 
hope, and forward-looking mind,” of 


energetic perseverance and industry, 
and great practical shrewdness. He 
foresaw, in posse, the capabilities of the 
power-loom, and rightly judged that 
the machinery then in use was suscep- 
tible of improvements by which human 
labour might be vastly abridged, and 
the raw material turne ad into a mer- 
chantable commodity which would find 
remunerating prices in all the markets 
of the world. Nor was his sagacity at 
fault. Every year brought confirma- 
tion of the truth of his vaticinations, 
until England became the great e mpo- 
rium of the cotton trade, and he him- 
self, as well he deserved to be, one of 
the most flourishing of those manufac- 
turing and merchant princes of whom 
the empire may so well be proud, and 
whose affluence is not greater than the 
largeness of soul whicl h makes it re- 
dound in blessings to all around them. 


We find him, in 1773, at the age of 


three-and-twenty, conducting, in part- 
nership with Mr. Yates of “Bury, in 
Lancashire, an extensive cotton manu- 
factory, and enjoying a career of un- 
interrupted prosperity for ten years ; 
after which time he married his part. 
ner’s daughter. He soon found his 
gains by trade equal to the purchi ase 
of, ‘some extensive estates in Lancashire, 
Staffordshire, and Warwickshire. 


* “Memoirs of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel,” &c. 
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Nor did he confine his attention en- 
tirely to matters of trade. The state 
of the finances and of national credit 
e nee iged a large share of his attention. 

A pamphlet ot his, intended to dispel 
the gloomy apprehensions which seemed 
to have possessed the public, from the 
great increase of the national debt at 
the close of the American war, de- 
served and obtained considerable cir- 
culation. His object was to prove, by 
showing the difference between public 
and private engagements, that “the 
national debt” was ‘productive of na- 
tional prosperity.” We cannot here 
dwell upon this part of the subject 
further than to say, that in Mr, Peel’s 
pamphlet there was much that was 
plausible, and something that was true; 
that the end aimed at was, to a consi- 
derable extent, attained, by cheering 


many to bear up under the public bur- 
dens; and that when he became a 
member of parliament he was regard- 
ed, even by the aristocratic asse smbly 


which then represented the Commons 
of England, with marked respect, as 
one to w hose practical wisdom great 
deference should be paid in all our 
financial and mercantile arrangements. 

Not only was he an able and enter- 
prising tradesman and a useful senator, 
but he was a man of princely munifi- 
cence. When the public credit was 
low, during the crisis of the revolu- 
tionary war, the free-will offering of 
his house was ten thousand pounds. 
This was in 1797, when we were threat- 
ened with invasion. 

A living on his estate, in the gift of 
the Chancellor, becoming vacant, he 
solicited it, with every prospect of 
success, for a very worthy clergyman 
of his acquaintance. But the seals were 
suddenly transferred to other hands, 
and his reasonable expectations were 
disappointed. He, however, was re- 
solved that his friend should not be 
disappointed, and he immediately pur- 
chased for him another living of “equal 

value. 

A rival house, 
the cotton trade, 


of the first class in 
having become, by 
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injudici ious speculation, severely em- 
barrassed, was upon the verge of bank- 
ruptey, from which nothing could have 
saved it, had not a rumour of the faet 
reached Sir Robert, who, with a deli- 
cacy equal to his generosity, secretly 
advanced to the he ‘ads of the firm more 
than fourteen tho usand pounds, by 
which timely aid the calamitous result 
was averted. 

Another house, consisting of two 
sons and three daughters, whose pro- 
perty ‘was embarked in trade, was sud- 
denly reduced to a complete wreck. 
The large-hearted baronet immediately 
set himself about obtaining lucrative 
employments for the which his 
parliamentary influence enabled him to 
do; and presented each of the daugh- 
ters with a sum of one thousand pounds, 
May we not say to all overgrown ca- 
pitalists, ‘* Go, and do likewise.” 

Well might the late Sir Robert have 
been proud of such a father. 

And that father was proud of his 
son. He was an idolator of Pitt, as 
**the statesman who weathered the 
storm ;” and his highest aspirations 
after earthly happiness were, that his 
son should tread in the steps of that 
illustrious man ; and, if the day of 
adverse vicissitude should come, be 
a stay to a menaced and a sinking 
country in its hour of adversity and 
tribulation. Tow far thc y were grati- 
fied the sequel will show. 

The late Sir Robert was born at 
Bury, in Lancashire, on the Sth of 
February, 1788, being Shrove Tues- 
day ; on which account “he went during 
his childhood, amongst the numerous 
workmen of his father, by the whimsi- 
cal soubriquet of ‘* Pancake Bob.” 

When of a proper age he was placed 
at Harrow School, and was a cotempo- 
rary with Lord Byron in that esta- 
blishment, where an intimacy com- 
menced which was only terminated by 
the death of that dist inguished man. 

From Harrow he went to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he distin- 
guished himself by his quickness and 
diligence, both in science and classics, 
and took, at commencement, a double 
first-class degree. 

Ile was now to enter upon the great 
theatre of public life; and he took his 
seat in parlis iment, at the a ze of twen- 
ty-one, in the year 1809, 
tative of the borou; 
land. 

Pitt and Fox were 


SOUS, 


as Tepresen- 
‘h of Cashel in Ire- 
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great leaders had called around then— 
the one upon the anti-revolutionary, 
the other upon the revolutionary side— 
whatever of vigour or ability, either 
within parliament or without, cham- 
pioned the respective causes of reckless 
change, or of social order; and they 
departed, leaving for successors Lords 
Grey and Grenville, on the one hand, 
and Canning and Castlereagh on the 
other. 

The two last able men were not at 
unity among the ae Canning was 
brilliant and popular ; Castlereagh so- 
lid, high-spirited, and serviceable. Both 
had been pupils of Pitt, and, had the 
master lived, they would have each 
contentedly occupied the posts he as- 
signed to them, without the bickerings 
and jealousies which now arose to 
interrupt the continuity of their ofli- 
cial connexion. But soon symptoms 
unmistakeable manifested themselves, 
which evinced that they could no longer 
serve in the same cabine ity and the 
quarrel, w hich blazed forth in a duel, 
deprived them both of public employ- 
ment. 

This constituted a crisis in the Go- 
vernment, and Mr. Passion sought to 
strengthen his hands by the accession 
of Lords Gre y and Grenville; but these 
noblemen could not then be induced to 
take office ; and it was under the aus- 
pices of the cabinet of which Lord 
Camden was President of the Council, 
and Mr. Percival First Lord of the 
‘Treasury and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that the young member for 

Cashel made his parliamentary debut, 
as seconder to the address in answer to 
the speech from the throne, which was 
moved by Lord Bernard. 

In this he acquitted himself credit- 
ably ; so much so as not only to gratify 
pare ratal pride, but to draw the marked 
attention of those who were best qua- 
lified to judge of rising eminence, and 
who did not hesitate to intimate their 
opinion that he would one day occupy 
a prominent position in the councils of 
the empire. 

Nor was he long without office. His 
aptitude for business soon pointed him 
out to Mr. Percival as one well fitted 

to fill ereditably the post of Under Se- 
cretary of State to the Colonial Depart- 
ment, the seals of which were then held 
by the Earl of Liverpool. ‘* And thus, 
when scarcely of an age which qualified 
him to sit and vote in the Legislature, 
he became a member of the adminis- 
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tration of the d: ay, and had the active 

duties of a very imports aunt department 
cast upon him.’”* 

His first appointment was important, 
as it may have led to his second. When 
Lord Liverpool, after the assassination 
of Mr. Percival, became the head of 
the Government, Mr. Peel, whose cha- 
racter and capabilities became known 
to the Premier from official connexion, 
was selected to fill the very important 
and responsible office of Chief Secretar y 
for Treland. 

Treland was then governed upon Pro- 
testant principles. The Test and Cor- 
poration Acts and the disabling statutes 
were then in force; and Mr. Peel en- 
tered upon his Irish administration with 
a firmly-expressed determination to 
keep the state of the law in these re- 
spects as he found it. 

The Constitution, he saw, was both 
civil and ecclesiastical. Any tampering 
with the laws which guaranteed the se- 
curity of the succession, or the invio- 
lability of the Church, he regarded as 
fatal to public liberty ; and accordingly 5 


from the moment of his ace eptance of 
office in Ireland, he proclaimed himself 
the most strenuous and determined op- 
oo of what was called ‘* Catholic 


Smancipation.’ 

He had come into office under Per- 
cival. That distinguished man was, for 
a season, his politic: al Mentor; and it 
was but natural that he should incline 
to the strong opinions which his guide 
and patron alwi ys expressed upon the 
subject of removing restraints which he 
deemed absolutely indispensable to the 
preservation of our constitutional mo- 
narchy, as established at the Revolu- 
tion. But there can be no doubt that, 
as soon as he was removed, the young 
politician began to look at that and 
other matters with different eyes; and 
although he felt himself committed to 
the support of the Protestant cause, and 
did support it for some time with un- 
flinching energy, it would not be difli- 
cult to find, i in the strongest of ‘his anti- 
emanc ipation speeches, passages which 
cle: ily intimated that he was nota very 
inveterate exclusionist, and that if any 
great and present tangible good could 
be confidently calculated upon by the 
removal of the disabilities, he at least 
would not be found very long amongst 
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those by whom it would be very stre- 
nuously re sisted. 

The truth is, that with the strong 
reasons against such removal he was 
very superficially acquainted. He had 
not studied the subject as it was studied 
by Flood, by Saurin, or by Lord Clare. 
He did not know how deeply the most 
inveterate dogmas of Popery had fixed 
themselves in the minds, and poisoned 
the hearts, of a vast majority of the 
Romish population. He conceived that 
the isolation in which they had been 
kept, and not the traditions of their 
Church and the spirit of their religion, 
had engendered that bitter anti- angli- 
cism, and hatred of the Establishe ad 
Church, which, from time to time, 
blazed out into outrage and sedition ; 
and the conviction was more and more 
growing upon him, that, remove the 
cause, and the effects must cease—re- 
peal the penal code, and you will have 
tr mnquillity and prosperity in Ireland. 

His task, therefore, was a difficult 
one. He had to maintain what was 
called the Protestant interest, with a 
conviction that, sooner or later, that 
interest must be abandoned. 

But there was another question which 
more entirely engrossed his attention, 
and the mature consideration of which 
led to a change of opinion which, un- 
til it was actua lly announced, and em- 
bodied in an Act of Parliament, could, 
by no sagacity, have been suspected. 
When, in 11811, Mr. Horner introduced 
his resolutions for returning to a metal- 
lic currency, he had no more strenuous 
antagonist than Mr. Peel. That gifted 
man contemplated the derangements 
in our monetary system with pained 
and anxious anticipations of evil, and 
deemed that nothing short of a return 
to cash payments could remedy that 
depreciation of the paper currency, 
and that unfavourable balance of the 
exchanges which resulted, as he main- 
tained, from the Suspension Act of 
97. We donot mean, indeed in such 
a paper as this we could not venture, 
to enter into a full discussion of that 
much-vexed question; but no doubt 

can be entertained that Mr. Horner’s 
statements and reasonings were lucid 
and forcible in no common degree, 
and carried a conviction to the minds of 
thousands, that the measures which he 
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recommended were sound and good, 
and that the wisdom of parliament 
would best be shown in their entire 
and speedy adoption. Not so Mr, 
Peel, or his venerable and sagacious 
father. ‘They maintained that no suf- 
ficient grounds were shown, either in 
the state of the exchanges, or the de- 
preciation of the bank-note, for the 
resolutions upon vi hich Mr. Horner 
proposed to found his bill. They re- 
ferred , to various periods when the 
variations in the exc hanges were quite 
as striking, and when no such cause 
could be pretended. They alluded 
forcibly to the effect which a return to 
sash payments must have ~_ the 
magnitude of the national debt; how 
injuriously it must affect all debtors, 
while, in a corresponding degree, it 
must benefit all creditors. And the “y 
were able to persuade the house and 
the country, that whatever were the 
present inconveniences they had to 
endure, they were as nothing compared 
to the evils in prospect, if, from any 
hallucination of the political econo- 
mists, the resolutions of Mr. Horner 
were agreed to; and that it was far 
better ‘* to bear the ills they had, than 
fly to others which they knew not of.’ 

Such were the opinions of Mr. Peel 
in 1811; and such they continued to 
be (at least there was no outward or 

visible sign to the contrary) until 1819, 
when he was app iointed chairman of a 
committee to investigate and report 
upon the state of the currency. He 
entered upon his laborious duties with 
his accustomed diligence and energy, 
bringing ail his financial knowledge 
and experience to bear upon the case 
before him; and it was not long be- 
fore his sentiments were changed, and 
he came out of the committee as de- 
cidedly favourable to the views and 
opinions of Mr. Horner (whom death 
had prematurely snatched from wit- 
nessing this triumph of his labours) as 
he h: ud been adverse to them, when 
that eminent individual had, with so 
much zeal and so much ability, intro- 
duced them to the notice of parlia- 
ment. 

Nor have we ever been amongst the 
number of those who vilified the late 
lamented statesman for this change of 
opinion. We believe it to have been 
sincere. We believe that nothing short 
of overpowering conviction could have 
compelled him thus to set himself at 
variance with the views or the opinions 
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of his venerable father, who undoubt- 
edly felt it a stunning blow, that on 
such a subject he should meet his most 
—— antagonist in his son. 

We have no time, even if we had 
any disposition, to say more at present 
than that the truth ms ty have lain be- 
tween them. Reg: wding the currency 
as the life- blood of the commercial sys- 
tem, it is only in a healthy state when 
the serum and the crassamentum bear 
to each other a due proportion. Should 
the former unduly predominate, the 
circulation is languid and devoid of 
nutriment; should the latter, it be- 
comes torpid,and but little ofhealthy nu- 
triment can beconveyed. Ineither case, 
the evil is great: which is the greater 
we shall not pretend tosay. Ad hue 
sub judice lis est.” It remains for the 
financial authorities eventually to de- 
cide whether, in reality, the late la- 
mented statesman did more, by his 
important measures of 1821 and 1844, 
than substitute the one evil for the 
other—the evil of a restricted cur- 
rency, screwed up to a metallic stand- 
ard, for the evil of an unrestricted 
currency, which, while it injuriously 
affected our exch: inges with foreign 
countries, encourage d, in our own, im- 
prudent spec ulation, which resulted in 
crushing ruin to thousands. 

That the late Sir Robert Peel could 
lave ever contemplated his own per- 
sonal gain by his monetary legislation, 
is a calumny too despicable to be no- 
ticed. By no one who had ever per- 
sonally known him could it be for one 
moment entertained. Such, undoubt- 
edly, was not his weak point. But 
that he had a most sensitive regard to 
the value of character, is equi ally un- 
doubted ; and that he prided himself 
upon the measure, whic -h, while it some- 
whut damaged his consistency, he re- 
garded as the basis of his reputation 
as a profound and far-seeing financial 
statesman, there are few who would 
deny ; and we are not sure that he 
did not cling to*it with a fondness of 
parental par tiality, which rendered him 
blind to its defects, and insensible to 
its dangers. 

Weare not now discussing the mea- 
sures, but endeavouring to estimate 
the character of this eminent states- 
man; and while, in the abandonment 
of strongly- expressed and long perti- 
naciously maintained opinions, we are 
not disposed to question his since- 
rity ; it is yet a striking fact, that, for 
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any second abandonment of the new 


opinions which had been built upon 
the ruins of the old, he has always 
evinced an invincible repugnance, 
which no amount of subsequent con- 
viction could overcome. He could 
afford to say he was wrong, upon any 
given subject, once; but to confess 
that he was wrong twice, would, he 


might well suppose, be destructive of 


his reputation as a public man, And 
therefore it was, that, once committed 
to a metallic standard, he made the 
whole question to turn upon ‘* What 
is a pound ?” and in his zeal that the 
promissory-note should be no counter- 
feit, but, in reality, what it pretended 
to be, neither more nor less than the 
bond fide representative of so much 
coined money, and convertible, at the 
will of the holder, into cash at the 
Bank of England, he did not, patient- 
ly and dis; passionately, entertain the 
question as to whether some different 
arrangement might not be made, com- 
bining, more effectu: ally, publie secu- 
rity with mercantile accommodation. 
Certainly to the evils of a restricted 
currency, as he had restricted it, he 
seemed strangely insensible; nor can, in 
our opinion, this insensibility be fully 
understood irrespective altogether of 
a sensitive jealousy for his financial 
fame. 

Let us give the late right honourable 
baronet his due. Panties and great 
banking insolvencies have been far 
less frequent since the passing of his 
measure than they used to be. But 
whether this object might not have been 
attained by a different measure, which 
should still leave the currency in a 
greater state of fluidity to permeate 
the veins and the arteries of the com- 
mercial system, affording to safe trad- 
ing operations a salutary encourage- 
ment, without giving rise to rash spe- 
culation, isa problem which is still un- 
solved, and which no one would have 
been better qualified to solve than Sir 
R. Peel himself, had he met the state 
of the currency in the condition in 
which he found it. 

We now come to his condue t and 
policy upon the question of ¢ Em: inci- 
ae. Hitherto he had maintained 

the Protestant cause upon some shew 
of principle; but, as we before re- 
marked, his convictions were more 
comple xional than real. They had no 
root in that thorough knowledge of 
the subject, or of human nature, which 
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would have taught him the real effects 
of the repeal of the disabling laws, 
His antagonists in the house were some 
of the ablest men of the day; and it 
was hard for him, under such circum. 
stances, to maintain a struggle for an 
object the attainment of which was 
every day more and more doubtful. 
Besides, some of his strongest parti- 
sans were dropping off from him, and 
of the young men who were coming 
into par rliament, a mé ajority, and an in- 
creasing majority, inclined to the side 
of C atholic freedom. 

Still, the Protestant was, in England, 
the popular cause. Canning was his 
rival in the cabinet. Lord ‘Liverpool 
was too cold and wary to adventure 
upon untried changes. The violence 
of the Romish party in Ireland had 
disgusted their most ardent friends ; 
and, obviously, the time was not yet 
when the great experiment could be 
— with the prudence e which was 
due to his own reputation, safety to 
the ina of which he was a le ading 
member, or any reasonable degree of 
security for the public tranquillity, or 
the well-being of the empire. 

Accordingly, when, upon the poli- 
tical demise of Lord Liverpool, and 
the exaltation of Mr. Canning to the 
pre smiership, there was a simultaneous 
resignation of every member of the 
cabinet who had resisted the Catholic 
claims, the brilliant orator was left 
alone to encounter the hostility of his 
former friends, or contend against 
them, as best he might, by new allies 
from the ranks of his enemies. Sir 
Robert openly rested the grounds for 
his resignation of office upon the known 
fact, that the Premier would possess 
ereatly-increased power of carrying 
into effect his emancipating pol icy, to 
which, directly or indirectly, he would 
be no party. And such was the oppo- 
sition to which the new head of the 
Government was exposed, whose ner- 
vous irritability but little fitted him to 
meet, with a phlegmatic indifference, 
what he deemed spiteful and ungene- 
rous hostility, that his health rapidly 
gave way, and death surprised him 
amidst the cares of office, having 
inaugurated, but not accomplished, 
changes which were, at all events, 
bold and startling, whatever might be 
said of their wisdom or safety. 

We believe the Protestant party, 
who had perceived his accession to 
power with dismay, felt his taking 
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away as a respite from danger; but 
they were soon to be undeceived. 

The Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel returned to office; and 
returned, as we believe, with a prede- 
termination to concede “ the Catholic 
claims.” 

The first ominous intimation of this 
was the omission of Lord Eldon’s name 
in the list of cabinet ministers. This 
indicated a foregone conclusion, 

A new Parliament had been called 
in 1826, which left parties ! 


much as 
they were before. No feeling had 


been evoked, nor had the attention of 


the country been turned to any par- 
ticular dangers menacing Church and 
State. The hidden purposes of mi- 
nisters had not been disclosed, nor 
even the pub lie ay pprised of the mea- 
sures which were in progress, until it 
was no longer possible to offer to them 
a constitutional resistance. 

It was upon the 5th of March, 1829, 


that Sir Robert performed his act of 


self-immolation. 

Upon the measure itself we shall 
not, of course, enter into any discus- 
sion; neither shall we suffer ourselves 
to speculate upon the motives of the 
late right honourable baronet. We are 
satisfied to allow them to have been 
none other than those which he pro- 
fessed. In our estimate of his charac- 
ter we are concerned only in the 
grounds of those motives and the 
wisdom and foresight of that measure, 
which has already been attended by 
consequences far the most momentous 
of any that have ever resulted from 
the deliberate councils of the sove- 
reign’s responsible advisers. We are 
testing his sagacity as a statesman, not 
questioning his morality as an honest 
man, 

In the first place, then, we look in 
vain through Sir Robert’s speeches for 
any defence of the penal code, upon 
grounds of state necessity or political 
justice. He maintained them because 
they were in existence, and because 
certain dangers to the Church were 
apprehended from their removal ; and, 
in proportion as his fears on this latter 
point were diminished, so must his 
disposition have been increased to 
**blot them out for ever.” Had he 
continued to believe that the dangers, 
which some of his friends clearly fore- 
saw, really impended, no concurrence 
of circumstances could have induced a 
firm, resolute, and honest politician to 
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remove the barriers by which they 
might have been withstood. We there- 
fore deliberately say, that Sir Robert 
sympathised with his old opponents in 
believing that the Church would be 
strengthene d, not weakened, by the 
admission of Roman Catholics to seats 
in the legislature, or he would not 
have counselled the concession of their 
claims. In this we need not say that 
he was mistaken. 

He aimed at the reputation of the 
great A acificator of Ireland. He hoped 
that by flinging his sop to the Irish 
Cerberus, he should lull the monster 
into a tranquil slumber, and enter at 
once upon the Elysian fields of Irish 
h: appine ss and prosperity. But he was 
deceived. The expecte 1d result was not 
produced; and the whet which had 
been given to the appetite for conces- 
sion only sharpe ned what it was in- 
tended to satisfy; while the minister 
was still further crippled in his power 
to put down disturbance, by the ac- 
cession of new allies upon whom the 
demagogues might count in the Impe i 
rial Parliament. Sir Robert Peel did 
not know Popery, and did not foresee 
the effects of the measures upon which 
he fondly hoped to base his political 


fame. 


He complained of being deserted 
by the constituencies, who now very 
loudly exclaimed against him for his 
abandonment of the Protestant cause. 
They left him, he said, to fight the 
battle alone, and sent into parliament 
either neutrals or antagonists. This, 
to acertain extent, is true, but not to 
the purpose. Constituencies will al- 
ways be inert masses, except as they 
are set into action by some leading mind. 
It is the duty ofthe ‘far- seeing statesman 
to forewarn them of the breakers a-he: ud; 
and Sir Robert Peel, systematically, 
and of set purpose, forbore to utter 
such timely warning. Had he done 
so, far different, in many places, would 
have been the results of the election 
in 1826. And had he believed, as 
Percival believed, that the question 
was a vital one, and that the admis- 
sion of Romanists within the walls 
of parliament was just the same sort 
of treason to the constitution as the 
admission of the wooden horse with- 
in the walls of Troy, he would have 
acted as Percival would have acted, 
and denounced the apathy which made 
men indifferent to such dangers. More 
especially when the blindness in part 
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proceeded from a reliance upon him- 
self—a reliance greatly strengthened 
by recent declarations, after Mr. Can- 
ning’s accession to power; and which 
caused the Protestants universally to 
feel that Emancipation was impossible 
as long as he was faithful. 

In all this we cannot praise the 
right honourable baronet’s wisdom, 
while we are far, indeed, from incul- 
pating his motives. 

In the second place, he mistook ‘the 
sound and fury” of the Romish agita- 
tors for something far more formidable 
than it really was. He mistook the 
braying of the ass in the lion’s skin for 
the lion. Had he grappled vigorously 
with such sedition as he had then to 
deal with in Ireland, he could, by a 
single well-weighed act of parliament, 
have effectually put it down, and that 
in such a way as to win popularity 
from a majority of the Roman Catho- 
lies themselves. Witness what Lord 
Clarendon, acting under a ministry 
sustained by a reformed parliament, 
has done as respects repeal agitation. 
It was, therefore, not the power but 
the will that was wanting. Sir Robert 
conceived that the time had come, 


when, by a dexterous, or rather ambi- 
dexterous, stroke of policy, a root of 


bitterness might be extracted, which, 
while it continued, must mar good go- 
vernment in Ireland ; and he ventured 
upon his perilous measure in the confi- 
dent expectation that such would be 
the result. In all this he may have 
been sincere; but was he wise? was 
he even sagacious? ‘Time, which is 
the test of parliamentary measures, 
has already proved that “he was mis- 
taken. 

In the third place, he did not duly 
estimate the effect upon his former 
followers of what was deemed by them 
his treachery and his tergiversation ; 
nor the loss which the public sus- 
tained in the destruction of his charac- 
ter as a public man. In truth, he was 
haunted all his life by a passion for 
conciliating his enemies, even though 
to do so he should disgust and alienate 
his friends. He acted thr ough life upon 
the reverse of the me vxim, that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush ; 
and while he vainly endeavoured to 
wile down the one, he took no care to 
secure the other. But, in this case, the 
error was pregnant with consequences 
which may be deplored by ourlatest pos- 
terity. it destroyed the Conservative 
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party, made way for the Whigs to office, 
and led to the ps assing of ‘the Reforin Bill, 

by which the balance of the constitu- 
tion has been destroyed. All this is 
to be included in the measure of ’29, 
for which Sir Robert Peel was pro- 
perly responsible. He has repeatedly 
said, thé at, W ith all these consequences 
fully in view, under the same circum- 
stances he would act again as he did 
in ’29. We would not hear his ene- 

mies say so; but, having said so him- 
self, we must believe him. And what 
is the conclusion to which we are com- 
pelled to come? That wisdom and 
foresight regulated all his proceedings? 
No; but that so total an absence of 
foresight and wisdom argues a kind of 
judicial infatuation ! 

We have read of a noble Roman 
jumping into a gulf to save his coun- 
try ; but we are informed that by this 
self. sacrifice his country was saved. 
Here is a self-immolation which only 
results in plunging the country into 
the most formidable dangers. Do we 
blame him for this, as though he were 
criminally responsible for consequences 
so tremendous? No; but we cannot 
praise his sagacity, by which they were 
not foreseen. 

In the fourth place, he was unaware, 
or heedless, of the progress which the 
reformed opinions were making in Ire- 
land. That is a subject upon which 
we cannot afford to dwell; but we 
state it as a fact, of which we have 
perfect . onviction, that, for some years 
before 29, there was a great aws ake ning 
amongst the Irish Roman Catholies ; 
edueation had begun to tell upon the 
masses; and the gentry, who were dis- 
gusted both by the violence and the 
ignorance of their priests, were 1 rapidly 
arriving at more enlightened convic- 
tions. Had Sir Robert waited but a 
few years longer, when the disclosures 
respecting Dens were brought into the 
full light of dé uy, he would have seen 
all who were wor thy amongst the 

toman Catholics em: incipating them- 
selves. But no such possibility pre- 
sented itself to his imagination ; ; and 
he proceeded upon the conviction that 
Popery was stereotyped upon them, 
and that by legislative enactment alone 
could they obtain civil freedom. 

These are painful details—painfal 
conclusions. Would we could reverse 
them; but we cannot. They will be 
chronicled in history ; and by them 
this eminent politician must be Judged, 
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Let the reader say whether by future 
generations they should be regarde d for 
warning or for example. 

In the fifth place, the concession was 
made just tie the demands of the 
agitators should have been resisted— 
when it was regarded as the triumph of 
turbulence, not a compliance with the 
demands of justice. Sir Robert said 
the time had come when something 
should be done, and that something 
should be the removal of the disabling 
laws. “The true statesman would have 
seen, in such removal, at such a time, 
anything but a pledge of tranquillity ; 
he would have > regarded it as a species 
of black mail ; and, whatever might be 
his opinion upon the abstract question, 
he would first, and with a high hand, 
oa down the disturbers. He would 

ave felt that he was morally unable to 
emancipate, until he had proved him- 
self able to deal effectively with bravado 
and sedition. This did not Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. Either he did not know 
how easily the agitators might have 
been put down, or he wished to use 
their turbulence as a cloak for carrying 
out his policy, which could alone be 
done when he had frightened ‘ the isle 
from its propr iety’ by a most unfound- 
ed dread of a civil war. In all this we 
cannot praise him. 

Well, the time speedily came when 
the predictions of the emancipators 
were all falsified ; when pledges were 
broken, when oaths were disregarded, 
when the Church Establishment was 
fiercely and virulently assailed. The 
Reform Bill (which, ‘to use the happy 
phrase of Dr. O'Sullivan, ‘was carried 
by the back-water of Emancipation”) 
had largely increased the Popish and 
democratic interest in the House of 
Commons, and the impolicy y of conces- 
sion became immediately visible. The 
disaffected put no limits to their 
demands, and counted, as a host of 
strength, the feebleness of the minister 
by whom they were resisted. Church 
property was spoliated by legislative 
enactment. Agrarian outrages were 
aggravated by the t tardy-gaited justice 
which encour aged rather than repressed 
them. Thesecret fomenters ofthe move- 
ment by which life and property were 
rendered i insecure, were cherished and 
caressed. The countenance of the Go- 
vernment was withdrawn from the Esta- 
blished clergy. The grant toMaynooth 
was largely increased. The titles of the 
Romish prelacy were recognised, and 


precedence accorded to them above the 
peers of the realm. Everything see ened 
to be either done, or doing, to prepare 

the way for the plenary establishment 
of Popery in eclend’ even whilst 
amongst the Romish body there were 
daily manifested sy mptoms of the most 
une quivoc: alnature, demonstr: ating their 
awakening intelligence, and their dis spo- 
sition to throw off the trammels of Po- 
pery, and assert for themselves the li- 
ber ty with which the gospel would make 
them free. And all this to buy off tur- 
bulence! To propitis ite agitators whose 
appetite for concession only ** grew by 
what it fed on”! Was this wise? Was 
it politic? Could it have any other 
issue than the strengthening of disaftec- 
tion, which would not rest until it had 
dismembered the empire ? 

The reader will remember that we 
are not now discussing measures—the 
time for that is past. We are endea- 
vouring, W mont P irtia lity or pre, judice, 
to estimate the character of an eminent 
politician, who wee been permitted, for 
good or for evil, to exercise a great in- 
flue ‘nce over public affairs, and whose 
authority is still considerable with the 
large pa rty by whom he was supported. 
There are those who valued him for 
the very errors which we have pointed 
out, inasmuch as they all tended to the 
disturbance of establishments for which 
they entertained no spec ‘ial favor. There 
are others of a very different stamp, 
who surrendered to him their judgment 
with an implicit reliance upon his wis- 
dom; and these may, pe srchance, be 
influenced by an impartial retrospect 
of his whole career, and a calm consi- 
deration of the results of his policy;— 
and be led, even at the eleventh hour, to 
pause ere they carry it out to its whole 
extent, by concession after concession 
to a blind and improvident democracy, 
who would accomplish the destruc tion 
of constitutional liberty by a criminal 
abuse of the blessings of freedom. 

But not only did wisdom and policy 
require that this timidity and vacilla- 
tion in the minister should be aban- 
doned; his own express pledges and 
promise at the passing of the Em: inci- 
pation ] Bill required that the bluster- 
ings of the agitators should be met 
with determination and rigour. The 
following are the concluding words of 
his speech on the 5th of March, 1829: 


“T trust, by the means now proposed, 
the moral storm may be lulled into a calm, 
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that the waters of strife may subside, and 
the elements of discord be stilled and com- 
posed (hear). But if these expectatio's be 
disappointed ; if, unhappily, civil strife and 
contentions shall still take place; if the 
differences existing between us do not arise 
out of artificial distinctions and unequal 
privileges; but if there be something in the 
character of a Roman Catholic’s religion—for- 
sooth, a something not to be contented with 
a participation of equal privileges, or any- 
thing short of superiority—still I shall be 
content to make the trial. If the battle 
must be fought, if the contest which we 
would now avoid cannot be averted by those 
means, let the worst come to the worst—the 
battle will be fought for other objects, the 
contest will take place on other grounds 
(hear). The contest then will be, not for 
an equality of civil rights, but for the intole- 
rant religion (hear, hear), I say we can- 
not fight the battle to greater advantage (if, 
indeed, those more gloomy predictions shall 
be realised, and if our more favourable hopes 
shall not be justified by the result), we can 
fizht the battle against the predominance of 
an intolerant religion mere advantageously 
after this measure shall have passed than we 
could at present. Under these circumstances 
we shall have the sympathy of other na- 
tions ; we shall, on entering the contest, have 
dissolved the great moral alliance that ex- 
isted among the Roman Catholics in conse- 
quence of those disabilities. We shall have 
with us those great and illustrious autho- 
rities that long supported this measure, and 
which will be transferred to us and ranged 
upon our side. And I do not doubt that, in 
that contest, we shall be victorious, aided, 
as we shall be, by the unanimous feeling of 
all classes of society in this country, as de- 
monstrated in the numerous petitions pre- 
sented to this house, in which I find the best 
and most real securities for the maintenance 
of our Protestant constitution (hear, hear), 
aided, as I will be, by the union of ortho- 
doxy and dissent (hear), by the assenting 
voice of Scotland; and, if other aid be ne- 
cessary, cheered by the sympathies of every 
free state, and by the wishes and prayers of 
every free man, in whatever clime or under 
whatever form of government he may live.” 


Now have any one of these pledges 


been redeemed? Was conciliation, 
when tried and found wanting, follow- 
ed, as he promised it would, by a policy 
of coercion? ‘Turbulence did increase. 
Discontent did become audacious, and 
assumed an unwonted ferocity. All 
that had been done seemed to be re- 
garded as an instalment, and that no- 
thing worthy a note of triumph would 
be accomplished until the Union was 
repealed, and an Irish parliament seat- 
ed in College-green. And yet Sir 
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Robert was altogether unmindful of 
his pledges, and never once raised his 
voice in parliament to intimate his dis- 
appointme nt at those sad results, or 
express his determination to meet with 
a proper spirit the agitation which was 
rending and convulsing the empire. 
He had promised that all | parties would 
merge their differences in parliament, 
and unite for its repression. Was that 
so? He had promised that it should 
be put down with a high hand. Was 
that so? He had promised that any 
measure which might be necessary for 
that purpose would not only be will- 
ingly conceded at home, but regard- 
ed with approbation by sympathising 
Europe. Was that so? Alas! no such 
measures were taken ; and Europe re- 
garded rather with complacency than 
dislike a procedure on the part of the 
em: ancip ated demagogues which so ma- 
terially increased the perils of the em- 
pire. Either, then, Sir Robert was 
wrong in his predictions of peace, when 
wiser men clearly foresaw that there 
could be no peace; or he knowingly 
committed himself to pledges which he 
was either unable or unwilling to fulfil; 
in which latter case the pledges were 
given merely to blind ‘the eyes of those 
whom he deemed shallow and bigoted 
antagonists, and in the confident ex- 
pectation that they should be convert- 
ed from their errors before he could 
be called upon to redeem them. 

It is remarkable that all those im- 
portant measures, which the late Sir 
Robert Peel at first resisted, he finally 
was the means of carrying. It was so 
with the currency question. It was 
so with emancipation. It was so with 
the substitution of Papist for Protes- 
tant corporations in Ireland. It was so 
with the corn laws. This last measure 
is still upon its trial, and should not be 
hastily prejudged. But, whatev er may 
be said of its effects in ches apening food, 
no one can doubt that it has, even al- 
ready, greatly reduced the influence of 
the territorial aristocracy, and affected 
the agricultural interest to a degree 
that almost threatens its extinction. 
Neither can it be denied that the party 
which, with so much care and labour, 
had been built up after the passing of 
the Reform Bill, was by this act of 
Sir Robert suddenly destroyed. 

The question, then, is, were the be- 
nefits of the repeal of the corn laws so 
clear and indisputable, and the neces- 
sity for passing the measure at that 
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time so urgent, that it was a matter of 
imperious “duty not only to strike a 
blow: wainst thea wricultural intere st, by 
which “their prosperity must be over- 
thrown, but to destroy the party on 
whom alone reliance could be placed 
for the preservation of our monarchical 
institutions; or, did not the measure ad. 
mit of delay, by which we might have 
been enabled to feel our way in the di- 
rection of a removal of restrictions upon 
the import of food; and be gradually let 
in upon re sluctant Conservatives, as the ‘yv 
were able to bear it? To our minds 
nothing has been said, or pretended, 
which could convince us that this latter 
alternative was not practicable, and 
that Sir Robert, supposing him to be 
sincerely bent upon the one object 
alone, might not have accomplished it, 
or put it in the wi ly of being in cue 
time accomplished, without that second 
treachery to his ps arty, | vy whom he had 
been forgive n and again : adopted, which 
left them no alternative but ignomi- 
nious submission to him as a dictator, 
or his utter rejection as a leader thence- 
forth, and for ever. 

Nor are we sure that temper had 
not something to do _ this second 
dereliction of principle, | , by which every 
one was taken by surprise, and his Con- 
servative followers dism: vyed and con- 
founded. He had intended to steal 
a march upon the recusants by such 
stealthy concessions, from time to time, 
to the Romanists, as might pave the 
way for the exaltation of Popery, and 
render its final establishment plain and 
easy. And, to a certain extent, he 
had succeeded. The education of the 
country had been thrown into their 
hands. The Bill for regulating chari- 
table bequests, and giving them their 
titles and their precedence, had ad- 
vanced to the very verge of recogni- 
tion as an establishment ; and he little 
thought that the enlarged grant to 
May nooth, which would “have brought 
them within an vasy stage of paying 
the Romish priests out of the treasury, 
would have roused the commotion it 
did amongst his followers, or so immi- 
nently perilled his administration. But 
s0 it was. The sincere Protestants of 
his party took the alarm. Their eyes 
were at once opened to the dangers by 
which they were menaced. Their op- 
position was strenuous and indignant. 
The Premier persevered. He over- 
ruled them with a high hand; and, as 
in the case of Emancipation, casting 
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off his friends, he carr ied his measure 
by the aid of his enemies, This was 
not to be borne. A large number of 
the best men of his party, feeling them- 
selves thus driven below the gangway, 
left him; and the remainder were 
barely sufficient to furnish a measuring 
cast majority, by which he must live, 
as a minister, from hand to mouth, 
liable at any moment to be outvoted, 
and not certain, for a single day, of his 
ministerial existence. 

It was not until the opposition of 
these men was settled, and became, to 
use the phrase, chronic, that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel declared his conversion to 
the total repeal of the corn laws ; there- 
by, whatever might become of himself 
as a minister, rendering it impossible 
for them to form an administration. 
If this rendered his tenure of oflice 
precarious, he thus rendered their as- 
pirations after it fruitless, and their 
attainment of it impossible. He had 
now undisguisedly passed over to the 
enemy, and ope nly declared (a decla- 
ration which he repeated only a short 
time before his death) that the Roman 

Catholics *‘should never find in him 
anything but a friend.’ 

How far he was moved by temper 
(for with all his blandness he was not 
without a portion of gall for his friends), 
how far he was influenced by judgment, 
in the strange and sté urtling ¢ ourse which 
he now pursued, we pretenc d not to say. 
Possibly both were not without their 
effect upon him; and while he felt no 
grief at the punishment thus inflicted 
upon those who so keenly and bitterly 
resented his patronage of Pope ry, he 
had large and generous views of the 
advants ge which the repeal of the corn 
laws would confer upon the empire. 
Take it how we may, his conduct was 
passing strange, and may well cause 
the thoughtful man to exclaim, with 
the meditative author of the “ Night 
Thoughts” — 


** How rich, how poor, how abject, how august, 
Liow complicate, how wonderful, is man.” 


When, therefore, it is said, that he 
proved his sincerity by the sacrifice of 
bis party, that averment must be un- 
derstood with certain limitations. In 
his secret heart he believed that party 
had sacrificed him; and it was not, 
in point of fact, until he had no party 
to sacrifice, that the step was taken 
which alienated him from his old friends 
for ever, and that the man whom he 
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had denounced as an assassin in inten- 
tion was lauded by him as a friend. 
Sir Robert Peel was, at the passing 
of his bill for the repeal of the corn 
laws, in his fifty-eighth year. The 
subject was one which had repeatedly 
come under his consideration, and upon 
which he had expressed very decided 
opinions, ‘To suppose that, with his 
experience, with his mental industry, 
with his means of information, and 
with his powers of mind, he should all 


his life have remained in,ignorance of 


the merits of the question, would be to 
exhibit a credulity as strange as his 
change of opinion, when announced, 
was astounding. In March, 1839, he 


thus expressed himself :— 


“ We should view,” he says, “ with regret, 
cultivation receding from the hill-top, which 
it has climbed under the influence of protec- 
tion, and from which it surveys with joy the 
progress of successful toil. If you convince 
us that your most sanguine hope would be 
realised ; that this country would become the 
great workshop of the world; would blight, 
through the cheapness of food, and the de- 
mand for foreign corn, the manufacturing in- 
dustry of every other country ; would pre- 
sent the dull succession of enormous manu- 
facturing towns, connected by railways in- 
tersecting the abandoned tracts, which it 
was no longer profitable to cultivate; we 
shoukl not forget, amid all these presages of 
complete happiness, that it has been under 
the influence of protection to agriculture, 
continued for 200 years, that the fen has been 
drained, the wild heath reclaimed, the health 
of a whole people improved, their life pro- 
longed,—and all this, not at the expense 
of manufacturing prosperity, but currently 
with its wonderful advancement.” 


And again, more strongly still. In 
1841, just previous to the election, 
which, relying on the opinion thus ex- 
pressed by the right honourable baro- 
net, returned such a triumphant ma- 
jority of Conservatives to parliament : 


“‘ The charge is,” he says, ‘“ that I have re- 
served to myself such a latitude of action 
upon all subjects, commercial, political, and 
financial, that there is not one upon which I 
amnot perfectly at liberty to act, according to 
that course which I may think conducive to 
the advancement of my party interests. 

“T believe, however, upon the whole, that 
my political principles are pretty well known. 
I think the course I have pursued is tolera- 
bly clear. . . . « + «© Then, you say, 
tell us your details; tate the corn-laws. I 
should like to know who has stood forward 
more than I have done, in defence of the ex- 
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isting corn-laws. I should like to know 
whether any man looking at these debates 
can really have a doubt that my desire is to 
maintain a just and adequate protection to 
the agriculiural interest. Have I not con- 
tended for this, while I admitted, and I al- 
ways will admit, that there may be some 
details of the present law which require al- 
teration ? 

“ What I say is, that I prefer the princi- 
ple of a graduated duty to a fixed duty, and 
that I think protection to agriculture per- 
fectly consistent with manufacturing pros- 
perity ; at the same time, I will not bind 
myself irrevocably against any improvement 
in the details of the existing law. You are 
now about to dissolve parliament upon the 
cry of cheap bread ; you promise the substi- 
tution of a fixed duty for the present fluctu- 
ating one: my firm belief is, that a fixed 
duty will give xo effectual protection to the 
agriculture of Ireland, or of many parts of 
this country.” 


Now, surely, if ever minister came 
into power pledged to any principle, 
Sir Robert Peel assumed office, upon 
the defeat of the Whig-Radical minis- 
try, pledged to a principle of protec- 
tion. If parliament is to be taken as 
a representation of public opinion, if 
the man who leads a great party in 
parliament be the representative of the 
opinions upon which the individuals of 
that party were clected, a minister so 
pledged (and who would have been dis- 
credited had he not been so pledged), 
should either have redeemed his pledges 
or resigned his seat; nor could any 
casuistry reconcile a man of high ho- 
nour to the odious course of using his 
power for the purpose of defeating the 
very cause which he was chosen to 
champion, and promoting the very 
cause which he had been accredited to 
defeat. But such was the conduct of 
Sir Robert Peel. He became again 
the terror of his friends and the admi- 
ration of his enemies, And his vie- 
tory—why it was just such a victory 
as the Duke of Wellington might have 
gained at Waterloo, had he, from 
some sudden and overpowering con- 
viction that Europe would gain more 
from the triumph of Bonaparte than 
from the restoration of the Bourbons, 
deserted his standard, and carried a 
large portion of his army over with him 
to the enemy. Such a victory would 
not have added much to his laurels. 

To say that a statesman like Sir 
Robert Peel, after a life spent in the 
public service, remained up to his 
fifty-eighth year, ignorant of the me- 
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rits of the corn-law question, would 
be to discredit him altogether as a 
public man. But that he should ed 
accepted influence as the leader of : 
perty, whose predominance in the 

louse of Commons made him a mi- 
nister of the crown, and used that in- 
fluence, upon any pretext, as a means 
of destroying that party, was conduct 
which cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated by all who respect political 
mor: ality, or, indeed, who have not 
utterly abandoned all just notions of 
truth and honour. 

We do not here enter upon the 
question whether the bill for the re- 
peal of the corn-laws was right or 
wrong—whether it was a good mea- 
sure or a bad one. We are dealing 
with the character, not with the acts, 
of this distinguished man ; and we do 
say deliberately, that for his derelic- 
tion of principle on this occasion, he 
deservedly forfeited public confidence ; 
that his old friends never could trust 
liim more; and that, notwithstanding 
the advantages of his accession to 
his new associates, their gratification 
at his conduct was mingled with any- 
thing but respect for himself. 

But, supposing his conviction to have 
been sincere, that such a measure was 
absolutely necessary, what should he 
have done? He should have resigned 
his seat, abandoned office, and given 
the country an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing upon it. He should have re- 
spected other men’s opinion, by whom 
he had been elevated to power. In 
acting as he did, he did that which he 
was not accredited to do. He belied 
former convictions, betrayed those who 
had implicitly confided in him, stifled 
the public sentiment of all those con- 
stituencies who had sent into parilia- 
ment representatives pledged to pro- 
tection, but who, under the influence 
of the right honourable baronet, had 
all changed their minds. And it was, 
surely, no more than reasonable, that 
these constituencies should again, upon 
so vital a question, have had an op- 
portunity given them of pronouncing 
upon the measure, which was about to 
be passed into a law by many whose 
only title to a seat in the House of Com- 
mons was that they had pledged them- 
selves against it. Sir Robert should 
have acted as he did when about to 
pass the Emancipation Bill. He re- 
signed his seat for Oxford upon the 
express ground that he no longer 





in reality represented the sentiments 
of his constituents. But upon this 
subject, also, he had changed his mind. 
He had now become convinced that it 
was his duty as a representative to act 
upon one set of opinions, although he 
had been chosen for another ; thus 
making treachery to the body by whom 
he was elected the means of accom- 
plishing the more extensive treachery 
i the great party by whom he had been 
blindly and fondly ‘truste d, and whom, 
in an evil hour for his own fame, he 
abandoned. 

In his latest speech he prided him- 
self upon the removal of religious dis- 
tinctions, and asserted that no man’s 
profession of faith was any longer a 
bar to his promotion in Ireland. Was 
that true? Could he have been blind 
to the fact, that the profession of the 
Romish religion has been made, ceteris 
imparibus, a ground for promotion ? 
We do not, as we would not be thought 
invidious, mention names; but the 
man must be blind to the recent his- 
tory of this country who could not 
refer to many instances in which me- 
rits the most transcendant have been set 
aside because the possessor was a Pro- 
testant, and deficiencies the most con- 
siderable overlooked, because the can- 
didate for office was a Romanist. Was 
this as it should be ? 

Of the measures which prostrated 
the landed interest in Ireland, he was 
the cause, while he eagerly and effec- 
tively aided and abetted ministers in 
the enactment of the iniquitous poor- 
law; a law amounting, in many in- 
stances, to confiscation of the little 
property which remained, when the 
new corn-law had blasted their agri- 
cultural prosperity. Why? Not that 
he would have been ws antonly or wick- 
edly unjust; but, that he contemplated 
a new order of things, in which Romish 
should supersede Pr otestant proprictor- 
ship, and an obstacle be thus removed 
to the full and speedy realization of 
his fondest hope, that the Romish 
should be the established religion in 
Treland. 

Nor has he ever seemed at all sensi- 
ble of the cruel injustice of measures 
which have overtaken the wretched 
Trish proprietors with such a sudden 
destruction. The corn-law, which 
reduced the value of land, was aggra- 
vated by the poor-law, which made the 
paupers of Ireland partners with the 
proprietor in the residue of his pro- 
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perty, in many cases eating up all that 
remained, and le raving the wretched 
nominal possessor to ‘bankruptey y and 
ruin. Surely, their destruction, as a 
class, must have been clearly meditated 
by one who either actively promoted, 
or looked with a tranquil eye on such 
things. 

The Irish landlords may have been 
improvident themselves, or inherited 
the consequences of their fathers’ im- 
providence; but that surely was no 
reason for suddenly coming upon them 
with measures of extra- pen: il severity ; 
and not content with leaving them to 
the liabilities of their own proper 
embarrassments, aggravating them by 
enactments, by which they were more 
than doubled, while their means of 
meeting them were all but paralyzed. 

We do not say that good may not 
arise out of this evil; but we do say 
that it could not have been counte- 
nanced by any one who did not contem- 
pli ite ulterior ends, and regard the ex- 
tinction of Irish proprietorship, as it 
then stood, asa means of facilitz iting 
good government in Ireland. 

% But what is to be said for Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s heedlessness of, or indiffe- 
rence to, the cases of the persecuted 
Protestant converts? These poor men 
have been, and are at this moment, 
undergoing a most savage and unre- 

lenting persecution, in Galw ay, in Ros- 
common, in Clare, at Dingle, at Bere- 

haven, and in many other places, where 
they are stoned, hooted, insulted, pro- 
scribed; where combinations have been 
formed against selling to or buying 
from them; where their lives are in 
jeopardy every hour, and where no- 
thing but the most heroic devotion to 
their sacred duties could enable their 
venerable pastors to keep their posts, 
whose lives may be said to be a conti- 
nued martyrdom. Of these facts no sane 
and well-informed man can entertain 
a doubt, even if recent trials had not 
rendered them matters of public noto- 
riety, and given them an imperishable 
record in the conviction and punish- 
ment of some of the offenders. One 
word from Sir Robert Peel in Parlia- 
ment would have drawn the attention 
of the Government and of the empire 
to the miscreants, who, having received 
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the full benefits of toleration for them- 
selves at his hands, denied it to others. 

But that word was not spoken. His sym- 
pathies were not with the perse cuted. 
No strong emotions were stirred within 
him at recitals which might be fully 
verified by his own Irish ‘law officers, 
and which would have moved a heart 
of stone. Not that he was without 
feeling ; but that his feelings were in 
abeyance to his politics. The establish- 
ment of P opery was the great end at 
which he aimed; and the worse than 
inquisitorial persecution of Protestant- 
ism was, therefore, to be connived at, 
because a parliamentary exposure of 
it might possibly interfere with this 
darling object. 

We say, deliberately, that upon this 
subject atu our Protestant members are 
to blame. Had the case been reversed, 
and had Protestants, under the same 
circumstances, persecuted those of 
their communion who desired to em- 
brace the Romish religion, the empire 
would ring with parliamentary denun- 
ciations; the Government would be 
compelled to take some strong mea- 
sures to protect the aggrieved; and 
the freedom of conscience which the 
persecutors claimed for themselves 
they would be compelled to permit to 
others. And for such an exercise of 
their parliamentary privilege we would 
honour the Roman C atholie members. 
But we confess that we feel humbled 
to the ground, that as yet, in the 
House of Commons, the poor, perse- 
cuted, Protestant converts have had 
no one to make their case fully known; 
no one to denounce the demons by 
whom they have been, in many in- 
stances, waylaid and murdered ; no 
one to expose the perjuries by which 
miscreants, in human form, have sought 
to take away their lives; no one to ex- 
hibit, in words of truth and soberness, 
the popular outlawry by which they 
have been proscribed ; no one to make 
known, in high quarters, the starva- 
tion and misery to which they have 
been subjected for their adherence to 
convictions grounded upon the Word 
of God, and. the temptations by which 
they have been assailed, if they would 
only forsake the Gospel. “« How long, 
O Lord! holy and just, how long ?”* 


* While we write, the packet brings us news that Lord Roden has brought the subject 


before the House of Lords. The Marquis of Ls 
ment of Protestant persecution, says in substance, “ Seryel ’em right. What business had 
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Nor can we separate this indifference 
from the frigidity upon matters of re- 
ligious principle infused into the House 
of Commons by Sir Robert Peel. In 
this particular, the late right honourable 
baronet was strangely inconsistent with 
himself. He would, perhaps, if pro- 
perly solicited, have put his hands deep 
into his pockets, and contributed large- 
ly to the relief of these persee uted men, 
while he would shrink from giving ut- 
terance to a word in the house by which 
public sympathy might be enlisted in 
their favour. The truth i is, he was as 
liberal of his money as he was jealous 
of his fame, which he felt to be bound 
up with his Irish policy ; and he could 
not afford to make acknowledgments by 
which that policy might be discredited, 

The following estimate of his cha- 
racter, by the late member for New- 
castle, Mr. Colquhoun, is so just and 
vivid, that we cannot withhold it from 
our readers. It expresses all that we 
feel ourselves far better than we could 
do, and is, moreover, the production 
of one who was long a nightly observer 
of his senatorial labours :— 


“ We estimate highly the official abilities 
of Sir Robert Peel. We value his expe- 
rience and his administrative skill,—we regard 
his tact in affairs and in debate as eminent. 
Few are abler reasoners; none manage a 
popular assembly with a more skilful hand. 
He would have made the most eminent and 
sagacious of lawyers. As a pleader, he 
would have commanded the jury and govern- 
ed the bench. As a judge, his arguments 
would have been triumphant and his judg- 
ments incontrovertible. The eminence of 
the first Lord Mansfield would have been 
revived in Sir Robert Peel. But qualities 
attached to Murray, which also belong to Sir 
Robert Peel, and the same moral weakness 
which obscured the fame of the great law- 
yer, and made him in parliament a timid 
debater and an unsafe counsel, attach to the 
premier. In both, the qualities of the reason 
were such as to constitute a great man. The 
qualities of the heart lower them to the 
stature of inferior minds. The perception, 
the clear judgment, the absence of passion, 
the tenacious memory, give to them a fore- 
thought and a length of combination which 
form the sagacity of the statesman. In 
both, the want ofnerve, of self-reliance, of 


they to make converts?” We trust that this will tell as it should upon the country. 


confess, if it do not, we haye 
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moral resolution, so damp their mind as to 
make it fall before the flatteries of opponents 
or their threats. One glance of Mr. Pitt's 
eye, one wave of his triumphant arm, one 
thunder from his eloquent voice, and Murray 
fled, daunted. Had he been prime minister, 
there is no concession he would not have 
made to avoid the clatter of that vehement 
squadron and the thundering charge of the 
terrific cornet. Sir Robert Peel, to avoid 
like assaults, makes the sacrifices which 
Murray would not have scrupled. The 
portraits of Lord Mansfield reveal his charac- 
ter. Any one may read on the floor of the 
House of Commons, still more than in the 
print-shop, the living portrait of the premier. 
The glance, sidelong, with which he enters 
the house, the look askance at his opponents, 
the anxious eye with which, on rising, he 
regards them ; the shrinking back when a 
murmur from the opposite benches reaches 
his ear; the stealing adroitly into a new 
topic when he finds one unpalateable ; the 
abandonment of opinion or associate when he 
perceives them to be obnoxious; the skill 
with which he lays out his argument to catch 
a cheer, the satisfaction with which he re- 
ceives it—above all from his opponents; 
these signs mark the adroitness of the de- 
bater, and the infirmity of the statesman. 
When, after such an appearance, he resumes 
his seat, amid the cheers of his opponents and 
the silence of his friends, you have revealed 
to you his character and his policy. His 
character is to dread attack, and to make 
any compromise in order to avoid it: his 
policy is to shape his views according to the 
opinion of those who are most likely to 
thwart him. The effect of such a character 
is to make him adopt the opinions of others, 
and to borrow them from those who are 
most opposed to him. 

“In a country like ours, and in the days 
upon which we have fallen, such a character 
placed in authority has an immense effect. 
Where publie opinion governs, the important 
matter is to influence it. A man, therefore, 
of inflexible resolution and tenacious will, 
will always leave a strong mark on the 
opinions of his day. His impetuous force 
will sweep before it the disjointed materials 
of public sentiment, and leave in the deep 
channel which it graves the marks of its 
irresistible course. If he is the advocate of 
falsehood, he will make many falsehoods 
current. If he is the champion of truth, he 
will be paramount, and long after his day 
debates and the press will tingle with his 
words. These will form the opinion of thou- 
sands. A man of the character of Lord 


We 


very little hesitation in saying that England’s doom is sealed. 


Such an expression, from a minister of the C rown, on such an occas sion, argues something far 


worse than infidelity. 
on his death- 


Ifhe be not an utter unbe lie ever, it can minister to him but little comfort 
bed, that he thus connived at the blood of the martyrs, 
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Mansfield leaves traces no less marked, but 
in a different direction. If he is on the side 
of falsehood, he adopts popular fallacies, 
defends them with skill, and relinquishes 
them when overcome by his opponents. If 
he is on the side of truth, his influence is 
stronger, but all the more mischievous. He 
espouses truth from conviction, his reason 
being clear. He abandons it on pressure, his 
courage being weak. He will generally be 
right in the outset, and he will maintain 
what is true ; he will always be wrong in the 
end, and will be sure to abandon the truth ; 
but before he abandons his cause, he will 
betray it: and he will be the worst of trai- 
tors, ‘because he will betray while he holds 
the position of a friend. His mode of be- 
traying will be this: a3 truth in politics is 
generally mingled with crror, and the side 
which espouses the true defends also what is 
erroneous, such a party has to encounter 
assaults upon its political creed, which are 
always vigorous and often just. As they 
maintain their views with prejudice, and re- 
gard all attack upon them with indignation, 
their creed is a heterogeneous mass, and they 
are conservative of errors as well as of 
truths. At this juncture a man of Mans- 
field’s character occupying the position of 
their leader, will be the vigorows champion 
of their prejudices, tenacious of all, and op- 
posed to change. But when the tide rises, 
and public opinion turns against them, and 
prejudice becomes untenable, and the vulner- 
able part of the system must fall, such a 
leader passes, by a natural transition, from 
obstinate prejudice to a general surrender, 
He is now ready to give up everything—the 
true as well as the false—for as no principle 
guides his judgment, and he listens con- 
stantly to fear, he is prepared for any com- 
promise, so that he may avoid a contlict. 
Having maintained his system because it 
was popular, he deserts it as soon as it be- 
comes obnoxious; and instead of expunging 
from it what is worthless, and retaining what 
is good, he rises the beaten champion of pre- 
judice, to surrender everything, even truth, to 
its enemies. As his practice is to maintain 
what he has as long as he can, he judges 
by the amount of pressure as to when and 
what he surrenders. He prepares himself 
for the result by refusing to discuss any ques- 
tion upon its principles, and argnes always 
upon what is temporary and accidental, 
Whenever he can he reserves his opinion, 
where he cannot he makes it obscure. You 
will never find him on lines where he plants 
his standard. He will always have ground 
on which he can fall back, and nothing will 
be certain except his retreat. He will never 
leave any feeling of despair to his opponents, 
or of confidence to his friends. ‘The one will 
always look to him with hope, and the other 
with anxiety ; the one always expecting that 
he will surrender, and the other that he will 
desert. The effect of this in a discussion of 
principle is transparent. ‘The principles of 
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which he is the advocate, being held back 
and thrown into the shade, first dwindle and 
then die. The principles of which he is the 
opponent, watered by hope and invigorated 
by success, will become rampant and grow. 
The cause therefore which he resists is sure 
to triumph, and that of which he is the 
champion to dissolve. His influence will be 
felt throughout his own party, which per- 
ceiving his abilities will assume that his 
policy is founded on reason, and unwilling to 
attribute his acts to his fears, will refer them 
to his forethought. They will suppose that 
he foresees difficulties which escape them, 
and they will join him in abandoning posi- 
tions, which are only indefensible because not 
defended, and only weak because deserted. 
His course will in fact be the reverse of that 
of the great warrior. The one driven into a 
peninsula, with Europe banded against him, 
conscious of his resources and confident in his 
cause, chooses his position with the eye of 
genius, supports it with the constancy of 
courage, gathers Europe to the rescue, and 
the world is freed. The other, with truth on 
his side, but fear in his heart, his hands 
filled with weapons of strength, his loins 
shaking with alarm, dreads the attack before 
it reaches him, and looks round for retreat; 
blows up entrenchments which are impregna- 
ble, undermines what is strong, damps his 
friends by his cowardice, inspirits his enemies, 
and finally surrenders bulwarks which would 
have stood the shock of foes, had they found 
a friend with the heart to love or the nerve 
to defend them.” 


Ile was, indeed, too indifferent to 
the feelings and remonstrances of his 
friends, and too sensitive to the re- 
proaches of his enemies. Some men 
wear their honour (Canning, for in- 
stance), but he wore his conscience, on 
his deme, for daws to peck at. His 
political morality was but skin-deep 
and comple »xional. It received and did 
not give its tone to surrounding things, 
fluctuated with every variation in the 
temperature of the house, and was hot 
or cold according to the influences 
around him. 

And yet it was not without a pur- 
pose and a principle that he acted, 
even when his conduct seemed most 
strange and inconsistent. When the 
great breach was made in the Consti- 
tution in ‘29, he long hoped against 
hope that the prophecies of the eman- 
cipationists would be fulfilled, that 
party differences, arising out of reli- 
gious feelings, would cease, and that 
hs alcyon days were in prospect for Ire- 
land. But when he became perfectly 
convinced that no such results were to 
be looked for, and that the measure 
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was irretrievable, he could see nothing 
but the destruction of the Church, and 
the exaltation of Popery, in the dis- 
tance; and his course was at once 
shaped, not for the preservation of the 
one or the repression of the other, but 
such a gradual preparation of circum- 
stances as that the rise of the one might 
not be too viole ont, 
the other would be gentle and easy. 

If the Church was to be defended, it 
was not because it upheld the truth, 
but beéause it really was not so rich as 
was pretended ; that but little could 
be gained by its spoliation, while a 
great shock would be given to public 
opinion. But those who would uphold 
it in its integrity, and vindicate it from 
the assaults of the Romanists, had their 
merits imputed to them as faults, and 
were amongst the very last to whom 
any countenance would be given during 
his administration. 

So it was, also, with respect to the 
Reform Bill. He thought he saw, in 
that measure, a principle triumphant, 
which must ultimately overturn the 
monarchy, and render it absolutely 
necessary that our institutions must 
henceforth be new modelled, and 
founded upon a democratic basis. 
This at once led him to believe that 
it would be idle any longer to con- 
tend for the existence of a territorial 
aristocracy ; and, that point being once 
settled, that it would be wicked to 
struggle any longer for the mainte- 
nance of the corn-laws. The Irish 
corporations were surrendered to the 
a aT not because they could not 
have been effectually maintained by a 
minister who should “screw his cou- 

rage to the sticking-place,” but because 
Sir Robert Peel deemed it useless a ny 
longer to maintain them. 

Thus it was that there was a princi- 
ple even in the most apparently un- 
principled part of his policy. Altered 
circumstances gave rise to altered 
views, and made the altered man. 
When he said that Ireland was his dif- 
ficulty, he was not understood. He 
would, he could, have found no difficulty 
in putting down disaffection. By one 
vigorous measure, in which he would 
have been supported by the best of all 
parties, he might have made sedition 
quail. The difficulty was in taking 
any measure which might be obstruc- 
tive of the great end which he had in 
view, and to which he deemed that all 
things were tending, the establishment 
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of Popery, and the substitution of a 
Romanist instead of a Protestant as- 
cendancy in Ireland. 

Such we conceive to be the rationale 
of the late right hon. baronet’s policy. 
Ile imagined himself amongst breakers 
against which he could not safely make 
head, and he doubled and twisted in the 
only way in which he deemed it wise 
to proceed, or even possible, to avoid 
certain danger. He saw an inevitable 
tendency downward, and his measures 
were all calculated, to the best of his 
judgment, to retard its rapidity and 
break the fall. 

Had he been a man of nerve—had 
his mental and his moral temperament 
been such as, when the floodgates were 
up, would have fitted him to contend 
with the terrible clement which poured 
in upon him with such sudden violence 
—he might have accomplished great 
things. The rally which, under his 
guidance, his party had made after the 
reverses of the Reform Bill, clearly 
showed what might have been done, 
had that party had a leader who was 
not hasty in taking augury from his 
fears. Had he relied upon them as 
they relied upon him, there were no 
difficulties which he might not have 
conquered ; and it is our belief that, 
had he shown an intrepid front, he 
would have found it easier to raise pub- 
lic sentiment to a height which would 
have sustained our monarchical insti- 
tutions in all their constitutional vi- 
gour, than he did find it to let them 
down to a republican level, from the 
forgone conclusion that, sooner or 
later, they must be swept away. 

It was said, with truth, of Pitt, that 
he was ‘the pilot that weathered the 
storm.” No man, than he, could have 
more disliked the hazards and the mi- 
series of war. His great aim, when he 
entered office, was, to keep England 
at peace, and to extricate her, if pos- 
sible, from her financial difficulties. 
Ife was long reluctant to act upon the 
views of Burke, who discerned the 
signs of the coming tempest when few 
others could see any symptoms of dan- 
ger. But when he was once convinced 
that in peace there was no safety, and 
that our most sacred institutions were 
in imminent peril, he laid aside, for a 
season, his most cherished predilec- 
tions, looked the dangers full in the 
face, and braced himself for the duties 
of a war minister with a courage as 
high as the cause was good, end per- 
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severed in the contest, “per damna, 
yer caedes,” with a constancy as great 
as the blessings were inappre eciable 
which were to be defended. All mere 
cheese- parings in finance he gave to 
the winds when the que stion arose 
what price would not England pay for 
the preservation of her liberties? And 
his name will, by all true lovers of 
their country, be held in perpetual 
honour, as the man whose trumpet. 
toncd eloquence aroused a nation to 
the most heroic efforts of self-defence, 
and inspired them with 4 willingness 
to make the enormous sacrifices by 
which alone the enemy with whom 
they had to contend could be effee- 
tually resisted. 

All this lofty courage was, in Sir 
Robert Peel, a-wanting. Ifthe one was 
“the pilot that we: ithered the storm,’ ‘ 
the other was ‘‘nimis procelle timi- 
dus;” and whilst the boldness of the 
former, by confronting, overcame the 
most formidable dangers, the shrink- 
ing timidity of the lz atter, by eschewing, 
has only rendered comparati ively lesser 
dangers more inveterate, until they 
“an now, by scarcely any ability, be 
averted. They have become almost 
chronic in our constitutional system. 

But was he not 
the question be, was he fit to lead a 
a great party? we have no _hesita- 
tion in saying, he was not. He was 
essentially’ a “subaltern, and lost his 
head from too high an elevation. A 
great man must inspire his follow- 
ers with confidence. He only made 
those nearest to him feel that he 
was unfit to deal with critical emer- 
gencies, and those at a distance to feel 
that they were betrayed. He broke 
up, and scattered to the winds, the 
most powerful party England ever 
saw, and that at a time when such a 
party seemed indispensable for the pre- 
servation of the empire. And this he 
did upon grounds by which no man 
could be satisfied, which surprised his 
enemies almost as much as_ they 
grieved his friends. With such a par- 
liamentary army as he had at his 
command, handled properly and ma- 
naged wisely, he might have quelled all 
domestic faction, and bade defiance to 
the hostility of the world. 

In the sense mentioned, therefore, 
it is our opinion that he was not a 
great man. But he must not be con- 
founded with little men. If he was a 
subaltern, as we have stated, he was 
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the ablest of. .subalterns. Under a 
chief, like either cf the Pitts, he would 
have been invaluable. His adroitness 
and dexterity in the management of 
details were consummate, and he pos- 
sessed great skill as a financier; added 
to which, he was always ready and 
well-informed upon every subject con- 
nected with the department over which 
he presided. It might be truly said 
of him that he would be deemed “ con- 
sensu omnium dignus imperio nisi 
imperasset.’ 

But did he leave behind him no great 
measures, as evidences of his ability 
and monuments of his fame? He did. 
His revisal, amendment, and condens- 
ation of the criminal law is a great 
boon to his country. He found our 
criminal code a mass of contradiction 
and confusion, and, like the code of 
Draco, written in blood; and he de- 
voted days and nights of intense labour 
to the reduction of it to its present 
form; classifying its enactments, sim- 
plifying its forms, and mitigating its 
severity, until it is no longer a disgrace 
to social man, but may vie, in hu- 
manity and perspicuous simplicity, with 
the most enlightened codes of criminal 
jurisprudence that have ever appeared 
in the world. For this he should ever 
be gratefully remembered. 

U pon the merit of his great currency 
measure, as we before “stated, we do 
not pronounce. It has not as yet, in 
our judgment, been sufficiently tested. 
There is no doubt that by it he be- 
eame the idol of the 
No sooner were its effects felt than all 
the worshippers of mammon fell down 
before him. Ilis merits in staying 
public credit, and putting monetary 
transactions what he deemed 
a solid foundation, were so great as to 
cause a forgetfulness of his errors and 
his short-comings in matters far more 
important. It is true he double- 
riveted the chains of the debtor; but 
that was no reason why he should not 
find favour in the eyes of the creditor, 
who, for that, forgave him all his ter- 
giversations, and to whom his pro- 
popery and his anti-corn-law policy 
were but as dust in the balance when 
weighed against his transcendent me- 
rits in making the pound a veritable 
pound, and enabling the Shylocks of 
the day to claim much more than that 
for which they had bargained. 

Nor do we presume to say, 
hitherto the good of his 
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measure has not predominated over 
the evil; nor even that it was not, when 
it passed, the best thing that could have 
been done. The evil which he had to 
remedy was, a currency running wildly 
towards the extreme of de »preciation ; 

and he put upon it an Egyptian curb 
which, at all events, restrained its 
headlong course, so that one evil, that 
of a circulation in excess, was avoid- 
ed. Whether something might not 
have been concurrently done to pre- 
vent the other evil, that of a circulation 
in deficiency, we omit, for the prese nt, 
to inquire. But subsequent experi- 
ence enables us to state positively, 
that against that evil Sir Robert was 
not equally on his guard; and future 
experience will, we trust, enable some 
equally able man to remedy the defect 
by some arrangements which, while 
they ease, shall not injuriou sly relax, 
our monetary regul: ations, but give to 
the currency a kind of clastic accom- 
modation to our growing trading 
and mercantile requirements. 

Of the private character of this emi- 
nent man there is, there could be, but 
one opinion. It was, in the highest 
degree, excellent. Ie was the light 
ani the joy of the domestic cirele ; and 
his charities found their ste valthy ws ay to 
many an abode of suffering and of an- 
guish, where the artist lay upon the 
bed of sickness, heart-broken and des- 
titute ; or, more unhappy still, with a 
family around him pining for food. 


Sir Robert Peel. 


[Sept. 1850. 


Often has the man of letters, whose 
pen had been dipped in gall against 
him, found in him, when overtaken by 
want and woe, a munificent be nefac- 
tor. Nor were these deeds of mercy 
few and far between. _ It is our belief 
that an appe ‘al to his compassion, 
whether by friend or enemy, never was 
made in vain; that neither his ear nor 
his purse were ever closed to the tale 
of calamity, from whomsoever it pro- 
ceeded; and that he was as simple and 
unostentatious in the mode, as he was 
liberal in the measure of his princely 
charities. Doubtless all those works 
of love returned largely into his own 
bosom; and when he suffered most 
keenly under what he deemed the de- 
traction and malignity of party hate, 
“sweet must have been the odour of 
their memory, and pleasant the balin 
of their consolation.” 

We now take our leave of him. As 
a public man, a sense of duty has com. 
pelled us to deal with him with a pain- 
ful fidelity. If we have nothing ex- 
tenuated his defects and errors as a 
politician, we are not conscious of 
having set down aught in malice. We 
are, perhaps, too near the scene of his 
actings and doings to judge with entire 
impartiality of his character as A minis- 
ter. But the judgment which we have 
formed is now before the reader, and 
we believe it will not be found to difler 
widely from the award of an impartial 
posterity. 





